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From Blackwood's Magazine 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Revotvtion !—French Revolution !—Dread 
watchword of mystery and fear '—Augury of 
sorrow to come !—Record of an Iliad of woes! 
—Is it then indeed true that another French 
Revolution has dawned? That its laurels are 
already mingled with cypress? That its mar- 
tyrs are already many? That its victims are 
again seeking their old asylum in England? 
And is it possible that, by this generation, 
with the sad recollections of the last forty 
years, any Revclution whatever—the purest, 
holiest, most righteous—can be welcomed with 
transports of sympathizing joy and unmiti- 
gated triumph ?—Yes, we are told this Revo- 
lution was sown in peril and civil conflict: it 
is reaped in glory and peace. The dangers, it 
is said, are over and gone: the Revolution is 
at an end.—Let us inquire. 

The comparison is put as between 1850 and 
1792—3. Yet why? Speaking without par- 
tisanship, the just point of comparison is with 
1789 and July 13, 1790. That Revelution, 
even more than this, was won with moderation 
and civic hands. That also seemed freighted 
with golden hopes for France, and through 
France, for universal Europe. All the earth 
made sign of gratulation; one voice of glad 
fraternal acclamation ascended from every 
land ; and if some kings, among the more bi- 
Peng of their order, frowned, even from the 

rst, upon the new-born aspirations of liberty, 
it is certain that they were not supported by 
the wisest or most timid of their subjects. 
Many hearts yet linger upon the shore, as it 
were, of those great remembrances, when men 
and women, of every climate, felt their com- 
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mon nature exalted; and for the first time in 
the records of this planet, a jubilee was cele- 
brated, in which, either by hope or by imme- 
diate sympathy, the whole family of man, in- 
cluding the most outcast Pariah, seemed enti- 
tled to participate 

The spectacle of a mighty king descending 
half way down the steps of a throne, conse- 
crated by the superstition of a thousand years, 
to meet his people in a covenant of pure ele- 
mentary justice, fascinated the gaze alike of 
the thoughtless and the thoughtful. Noreven 
in the second stage of this great change, when 
violence began to unfold itself, and the grand 
dithyrambic transports of the first enthusiasm 
had passed into a tragic strain, was the favour 
of good men entirely withdrawn. Allowances 
were made for the excesses of a zeal, noble in 
its origin, and as yet virtuously pointed. Hence, 
when 


————‘ the dread Bastile, 
With all the chambers in its horrid towers, 
Fell to the ground, by violence o’erthrown 
Of indignation, and with shouts that drown'd 
The crash it made in falling,” 











the very mildest of Christian philosophers re- 
sponded with unfaltering exultation. Vio- 
lence, indeed, had triumphed, but over an 
enormous and a hoary abuse. Public order 
had been wrecked ; but in this instance, 


“from the wreck 
A golden palace rose, or seem’d to rise, 
The appointed seat of equitable law, 
And mild paternal sway.” 


How those visions perished, in what manner 
that dawn of celestial promise was overcast, 
and deformed by storms such as never had de- 
scended upon civilized communities; and how, 
at last, the billowy agitations of popular frenzy 
were smitten by the petrific mace of military 
despotism, and republicanism swallowed up by 
a power growing out of itself,—all this is re- 
corded in the blood and tears of every nation, 
and in the debts which cripple the leader of 
the Anti-Gallican crusade. 

Neither let it be said, that the sad revulsions 
in this original revolution of France were slow 
of coming, or that they were provoked by fo- 
reign aggression. They who speak thus for- 
get, or dissemble the truth. Already, on the 
6th October, 1789, the Queen of France had 
been hunted in her palace, from ehamber to 
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chamber, by the bayonets of assassins; and 
though the agony.of her long trial was not 
consummated until more than two years after, 
yet from that day it may be said that the 
throne was undermined. As to foreign ag- 
gression, that it did call forth the military 
strength of France, as a matter of fact cannot 
be denied. But it had no share in producing 
the civil disunions, or the bloody excesses 
which attended them; those were the growth 
of domestic factions, and were the true origi- 
nal provocations to the regal . interference. 
Nor, supposing this to have been less prompt 
in coming forward, is there any room to think 
that a nation, suddenly made conscious of her 
own stupendous strength, and eager as France 
was (and is) for occasions of military display, 
would long have wanted pretexts for war upon 
the thrones of Europe. Who began, where 
both sides were eager to begin, is a question 
impertinent to the purpose. Suffice it, that a 
revolution of republican tendency from the be- 
inning, though drest at first in smiles and 
estivals, speedily developed a form which, for 
five-and-twenty years, gave us cause to mourn 


“ For wrong triumphant, battle of battle born, 
And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow clung.” 


Forty years are gone, and another revolu- 
tion succeeds, somewhat less pacific in its out- 
break, but otherwise of the same character, 
and tending by possibility to the same results. 
In that, perhaps, our experience is a snare to 
us: tvo certainly the faith of the enthusiasts, 
who now master the press, is a snare to them. 
But let us contemplate the case—calmly is 
hardly allowed to us with respect to events so 
mighty and so near—steadily, however, and in 
a spirit of truth. 

In 1814, the Bourbons were recalled to 
France :—by what? Was it the voice of the 
country? Not exactly so, forthe country was 
then too distracted to have any unity of feel- 
ing in what regarded that question. It burned 
with shame and wrath to see its soil, its very 
capital, and military eagles, at the mercy of 
foreigners. That consideration engrossed it; 
and it is probable, that had the Allied Sove- 
reigns, instead of addressing their liberal over- 
tures to the persons then uppermost in Paris, 
sent rounda circular invitation through France, 
authorizing the votes of the people, no deter- 
minate answer would then have resulted. One 
craving was at their hearts, which, under the 
pressure of immediate circumstances, could 
not hope to be gratified. Some momentary 
@xasperation there was, in parts of France a 
deep one, towards Napoleon, as the man whose 
intemperance had provoked a ruin from which 
his utmost energy was found unable to deliver 
them. Yet how transitory that feeling was, 
and how soon it recoiled into the master- 
yeatniog of the French mind, appears from 
the immediate organization of the Violet con- 
spiracy. Hardly in history is there a more 
striking fact, nor in a purer cause one more 
noble, than the mysterious whisper, which, in 
the winter of 1514, went cireling through 
France, of a restoration which was to blossom 
when the Violets returned. Then, and by the 
explosion of national enthusiasm which fol- 
lowed the return of Napoleon, whose very 





breath sufficed to dissipate the Bourbons, a 
truth was put on record, in respect to the 
French character, which fifteen years cannot 
have made obsolete; it is this—that, how 
much soever the French nation may value 
civil liberty, they value the national glory still 
more ; that, consequently, a brilliant and for- 
tunate leader will meet with unmeasured im 
dulgence even in his utter abolition of all free 
institutions; and, on the other hand, that the 
most conciliatory and popular demeanour, and 
the most perilous concessions to the cause of 
civil liberty, will, at the utmost, obtain a tole- 
ration (and scarcely a toleration) for a kin 
who is got distinguished by shining puteanal 
qualities. 

But we are told that Frenchmen are alter- 
ed, and are no longer the frivolous French- 
men of Louis XIV. and XV. Heartily we 
grant it—heartily we avow our conviction, 
and our thankfulness, that the noble qualities 
which belong to the French character have 
been unfolded and advantageously nursed by 
the great events of the last half century; and 
it will be seen, further on, that we are utterly 
at war with the great stream. of German 
writers in their arrogant estimate of the French 
as a people essentially below themselves. On 
the contrary, we hold the Germans to be the 
meanest and most timid people in Europe; 
and the French we view as the only nation, 
which, in its civil relations, approaches the 
standard of British character. Still it is unde 
niable, that the military passion, the taste for 
showy and uncivic glory, is the perilous infir 
mity of the French mind. Human possee 
sions are never held in absolute security ; nor 
is it fit they should: a state militant, or some- 
thing tending that way, is indispensable asa 
condition for ventilating our minds, irritating 
our exertions, and preserving us from torpor. 
Antagonist forces, therefore, there must be; 
but in France they are in morbid overbalance, 
Nor is it likely that any effectual remedy can 
be applied to the case, until a generation en 
tirely new shall have possession of France, dis- 
ciplined by an education more substantially 
patriotic, and looking back to the still agitat- 
ing remembrances of Marengo, Austerlitz, or 
Eylau, as mere heraldic honours, not as per 
sonal concerns. As it was, in 1815 those re- 
membrances extinguished all others ; and, bat 
for one obstacle, they would have reseated 
Napoleon firmly on his throne. The explosion 
was premature; the Allies had not dissolved 
themselves; and; what was still less to have 
been anticipated, their unity of purpose was 
entire. Twelve months more, and Napoleon 
would have found Europe open to his intrigues; 
and in France, at all events, sooner or later, 
he would have met no organized resistance to 
his entire resumption of the old military do- 
mination. 

Yet, at that very point of time, when, for 
any French opposition, Napoleon had actually 
triumphed, France knew, that in the opposite 
scale, and as the alternative for her choice, she 
had civil liberty and immunity from the com 
scription. But these blessings, because they 


were loaded with a Bourbon, and included-a 
long resignation of warlike splendours and © 
revenge, France enthusiastically renouneed, 
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This fact is one which cannot be gainsaid. 
Not only did France submit, without an effort 
for throwing off his yoke, to the iron sceptre 
of a military despot, who would brook no whis- 
r of the popular will; but, when liberated ‘ 
rom this scourge by enemies who dealt with 
her more beneficially than she with herself, 
him and his system, without condition of any 
kind, she readopts freely, cheerfully, triumph- 


antly. Doubtless there is something in the 
way of palliation: the Bourbon, though nomi- | 


nally restored by the choice of France, was re- 
garded as substantially the creature of foreign 
protection ; and he was a continual record of 
an odious occupation of the land by Prussian 
and Austrian bayonets. There was even a 
enerosity in sparing capitulations to an un- 
Frtonate leader, at the moment of his ap- 
roaching struggle with enemies who held the 
Lagunge of extermination. So much is true, 
that compassion, and a sentiment of wounded 
national honour, did avail Napoleon to an ex- 
tent inconce@ivable in other countries. His si- 
tuation was held a privileged one; and his 
misfortunes commanded, for the most part, a 
forbearance which possibly was destined to 
cease in the event of his victorious return to 
Paris. But the capital rights of nations can- 
not safely be waved or transferred from sea- 
sons of critical advantage to such as are (in 
the strict sense of that word) = 
is, existing by entreaty, on whatsoever motive 
af delicate reserve, generosity, or retaliation 
apon enemies.* And those who, for reasons 
so passionate or personal, betray a trust of this 
nature, must go through a discipline of trial 
and afflicting consequences visibly traced to 
their ‘own enormous failure, before they can 
have a title to the confidence of a steadier na- 
tion. 

Bonaparte was ruined, and the Bourbons 
were a second time restored. The charter, 
however, was not withdrawn. In all respects 
that boon had been ill advised. It gave too 
much and too littl. Coming exclusively 
from the crown, it was contemplated by the 
king, and by every administration whom it was 
possible that the king would approve, as a 
capable and ready subject for revision, dis- 
pensation, and modifications in every degree. 
Absolute bounty, it was thought, might resume 
without wrong, what had been received with- 
out gratitude, and was held with a general dis- 
position to abuse it. In any case the royal mu- 
nificence would remain good for so much as it 
should leave. Were but a trifle reserved of 
the original concessions, lucro ponatur, that 
was so much to be thankful for—so much more 
than justice exacted. On those ‘principles 
arose the censorship. Yet, as in its origin and 
tenure, the character was too much of an act 
of grace, and not (as it should have been) a pe- 
titzon of right moving upwards from the peo- 
ple—on the other hand, in its substance, it was 
of a popular cast, beyond all necessity and pru- 
dence. There are countries with the very 
lowest capacities for liberty, to which the char- 
ter would have been a less perilous gift than 





* Even for his own sake, Napoleon must 
have replaced the Bourbon charter, with some 





imperfect concessions of the same tendency. 
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it was to France, simply because it would have 
been disarmed by the existing institutions, by 
aristocratic usages, by a spirit of manners fa- 
vourable to their assertion, by the absence of 
an overruling capital city, and, above all, by 
the arrangements of landed property. In 
France, had there been no other democratic 
tendency, that single part of the Jaw which re- 
gulated the succession to estates would have 
given to the charter an operation of irresistible 
weight. Property continually subdivided, ne 
where accumulated in abiding masses, made 
the existefice of ean aristocracy impossible. 
Add to this the turbulent—almost the incen- 
diary press—the tone of sentiment prevailing 
through the chief seminaries of education, the 
impotence of the priesthood, the concentration 
in one vast metropolis, and the free communi- 
cation of general disaffection to tie govern- 
ment, combined with great intelligence and 
republican courage ; add finally, the democra- 
tic composition of the representative body, 
and it will be seen that, amongst all the agen- 
cies available for a political influence, not one, 
except the distribution of the revenue, fell into 
the service of the crown. Titles of honour, 
and other distinctions of that quality, ceased 
to have their ancient force; without an orga- 
nized aristocracy, that branch of the royal 
functions was defeated; tho individual was 
won, but he brought over no body of depen- 
dents. Thus it happened, that of all the pre- 
judices, customs, usages, institutions of the 
French nation, not one was found to hang a 
sufflamen or retarding action upon the natural 
operation of the charter, but united in giving 
to this democratic constitution an accelerated 
movement. 

With these difficulties the various adminis- 
trations of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. con- 
tended upon various lines of policy, with vari- 
ous ability, and, for the moment, with some 
variety of success ; ultimately there was none, 
and could be none. All things were rapidly 
hastening to a crisis, at which the king's go- 
vernment could no longer be conducted by any 
ministry whom the king would have chosen, 
A representative government, too improvi- 
dently created by the charter, had thrown into 
the hands of the people a power, which, at 
length, was matured. They were determined 
to use it; and it was not within the possibili- 
ties that government should prevent them. 
Without the sanction of majorities in the 
Chamber of Deputies, public business could 
not move; and majorities, by any means at 
the disposal of government, were absolutely 
unattainable. In this wretched dilemma, and 
before attempting a coup-d’état, the French 
ministry turned their thoughts to a coup-de- 
théatre. Military success was the one single 
bait which, in France, could be'offered to the 
public mind. This propitiation was resolved 
on, and thence came the Algerine expedition. 
Memorable enough it is, that a measure which 
the wrongs and indignities of Christendom 
had invoked fér centuries in vain, was at 
length adopted in geod earnest as a ministe- 
rial intrigue. The expedition prospered ; the 
resistance had been well calculated, the plans 
well laid; and it seemed that the ministers 
were better able to compute the terms of fo- 
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reign than domestic warfare. As a military 
success, it could not have been more com- 
plete. But whether it were in part that the 
scale of the affair was too narrow—simply the 
abatement of a nuisance which it was a disho- 
nour to have tolerated, rather than any glory 
to have destroyed,—or whether it were entire- 
ly and merely that the motive of the expedi- 
tuon became too palpably open to every eye, 
and, falling out at this particular season, be- 
trayed too much of the ulterior policy upon 
which the cabinet reckoned,—certain it is that 
the effect on the public mind was inconsider- 
able and evanescent. Attempts were made 
to sustain the interest by exaggerated ac- 


counts of the Algerine treasures; and the se- | 


veral portions, as they arrived, were ostenta- 
tiously sounded on the public ear. But the 
days were gone by when such pantomimic ar- 
tifices could bribe the French people. The 
great domestic measure, which the foreign one 
had been meant to mask, was in progress; and 


not one eye of any intelligence was drawn off 





from it fora moment. The refractory Cham- | 


ber had been dissolved, the elections proceed- 
ed, the result was past all doubting, and the 
popular party—that is the nation—were una- 
ble to dissemble their triumph. 


Now came the final crisis. Upon any possi- | 


ble issue of that crisis a revolution was at hand. 
It was inevitable. When the Chambers open- 
ed, the mere necessities of public business 
would have compelled the King to dismiss his 
ministers. But no change of the individuals 
would have brought any remedy to the evil. 
One set of men would have been pat forward 
after another, all alike incapable of command- 
ing the votes of the Deputies. Equally use- 
less would it have been to dissolve the House : 
the same, or a worse, would continually have 
been returned. No dilemma ever was more 
perfect. Could the improvidence of the char- 
ter, which in sixteen years had brought about 
snch a dead stop to the course of public affairs, 
be more strikingly illustrated? Without any 
change whatsoever, except one, viz. in that ar- 
ticle of the charter which determined the com- 
position of the Electoral Colleges, the oppres- 
sion which now weighed upon the French ca- 
binet might have been evaded. Such change 
was very possible a few years earlier: now, 
when the whole nation had become aware in 
what particular article it was/that the secret 
of their strength lay, when the jewel in the 
popular coronet was detected, and every eye 
directed upon it, the time for that attempt was 
past. 

Let us not do injustice to any party. A re- 
volution, we repeat, was inevitable. For what 
was the alternative which a month or two 
would have offered tothe King's choice ? Either 
to renounce the government of France, so- 


| 





lemnly to withdraw himself from a collision | 


with democratic forces, in which the King’s 
conscience might make it impossible for him to 
participate—or to accept a ministry from the 
popular party much more republican than that 
of Dumourier and his colleagues, which was 
forced upon Louis XVI.? The truth at length 
had become evident. The charter was self- 
destructory. Presupposing a King as the 


giver, by his own gifts it confounded him. 


Recognising the monarchy as the centre of 
the French institutions, it tended, by the new 
rights which it conferred, to create a republic. 
{t was a misgrowth of organs upon one body 
fitted to the necessities of another. Sixteen 
years’ development had brought to maturity 
these fatal errors in the charter, and left no 
shadow of doubt that an explosion was now at 
hand ; and the sole question which remained, 
was from which side the spark would fall. 

A decided step was necessary, for no minis- 
try could have advised the King to yield him- 
self a passive tool to the convulsions which 
were at hand. Asa King, capable of giving 
charters, he was now on the point of falling: 
the name of King he might retain, but not the 
character with which the constitution had 
clothed him. In what attitude should he meet 
his fate? Resisting, evading by retirement, 
or acquiescing? Fatal for himself, and for the 
credit of his good intentions with posterity, 
was the decision of his ministers. In an evil 
hour they resolved upon boldly facing the 
storm, and extinguishing, by unlawful means, 
the danger which menaced themselves in a 
form, alas! not contradictory to the constitu- 
tion. Accordingly, on the 25th of July, they 
issued the fatal ordinances which “ at one fell 
swoop” annihilated the liberty of the press, the 
existing House of Representatives, and the 
elective franchise of their constituents. Per- 
haps, in calmer times, when history shal] look 
back upon this appalling monument of human 
rashness, she will have reason to pronounce it 
the very boldest measure in politics which she 
has to show upon her rolls. Upon what did 
the French cabinet rely? Upon three props— 
the army, the fancied merits of their Algerine 
exploits, and the panic superstition which still 
haunted the dread name of the French Revolu- 
tion. These were the guarantees which they 
offered to the King for the security of their 
acts. It is clear, from the time chosen, that 
they must have built in some degree upon the 
impression from the affair of Algiers, (it is 
even alluded to in the ministerial preface to 
the ordinances,) and were therefore unwilling 
that it should evaporate; else it would have 
been more prudent to allow the Chambers to 
meet, and to have availed themselves of some 
violence on their parts, such as would not have 
failed to ®ffer, under shelter of which the 
might have here produced the ordinances wit 
more indulgence from the feeling of Europe 
They miscalculated in every thing: even the 
troops were unprepared, onl fa some instances 
wanted ammunition. As to the prestige of the 
word “revolution,” that is now forever dis- 
armed: and it is strange, at any rate, that they 
should not have considered how inevitably the 
young and the poor (the two classes which 
were chiefly concerned in the three days’ 
work) would disown that restraint. The levity 
and the unreflective policy of the French mi- 
nisters are not the least wonderful features in 
this stupendous event. 

But errors of policy are lost in the guilt of 
bad faith. At this point we would wish to 
speak frankly. Whatever were the difficulties 


of the King’s situation—whatever were the - 


errors of the popular party and the Parisian 
press, we would be understood to sympathise 
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heartily with the people in their sublime tri- 
amph over meditated fraud and perfidy. All 
is , if the rulers of kingdoms are to be 
tolerated in examples of the vilest treachery. 
There is dn end of confidence amongst men— 
honour, promises, and religious sanctions be-‘ 
come a jest and a mockery, if solemn oaths 
can be dispensed with for a pretext of expe- 
dience. Less than a moral purpose would not 
have justified the French king in entering 
upon any hazardous enterprise: and how could 
thet be served by means so immoral as per- 
jury? One sole resource remained to the un- 
fortunate prince, if he declined (perhaps it 
was his duty to decline) making himself a 
party to the revolutionary schemes which 
were on the point of shaking his throne, and, 
in the mildest event, of changing the relations 
in which he stood to his people. Seeing that 
a degradation was at hand, be might with 
dignity have see ge his fate—descending 
voluntarily from the throne, and solemn! 
loading the French people with the reproac 
of ingratitude and blind animosity to the elder 
house of Bourbon, from which house they had 
received the very privileges which they now 
applied to its ruin,—Charles would have won 
the respectful sympathy of all moderate men 
through Europe. As it is, commiseration for 
fallen greatness, and awe-struck contempla- 
tion of the mighty ruins of time, are the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the thoughtful; but per- 
sonal respect for the king has received a me- 
lancholy shock. The deceptions of his mihis- 
ters may be answerable for his delusion as re- 
gards the policy of the orders in council; but 
no ministers eould dupe bis conscience on the 
obligation of his oaths. Hence we fear that 
his latter days will be doubly clouded. He would 
atany rate have been a monumer.t of the wrath 
of Providence, which is now heavy upon his 
house, as heretofore upon the house of Stuart. 
But he might have been a victim altogether 
without blot or reproach: as it is, he will be 
admonished by the insults of the unfeeling, 
that he has co-operated to his own calamities, 
and has furnished that justification, to his ene- 
mies, which perhaps they did hot venture to 
hope for, and would have bought at an — 
he die was now cast: the recoil of demo- 
cracy was like an effort of Titans, or of Earth 
in her heroic ages. In sixty hours the city of 
Paris had completed her work : 
“ All power was given her in the dreadful 
trance ; 
Those new-born laws she wither'd like a 
flame.” 


In a week from the publication of the orders 
in council, the reigning house had abdicated. 
Doubtless, Charles X. was quickened by the 
remembrance of his unbappy brother, Louis 
XVL. sinking from weakness to weakness, 
from concession to concession, until he had 
nothing more to concede but his own head, 
and the heads of his dearest friends. The old 
proverb, “ Short is the interval between the 
prisons of princes and their graves,” probably 
stimulated his determination. But we have 
no reason to think that he would have shrunk 
from the trial, had he not been satisfied that 





it was hopeless. That chapter in the story is 
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therefore closed: Charles X. will perhaps soan 
hide his “ discrowned head” and his afflictions 
in the sanctuary of the grave: his son is too 
deficient in personal merits to have any chance 
of profiting by future revolutions in France; 
and, if they were the only persons* concerned, 


— 





* We have continued reason to observe, that 
matters of familiar notoriety to people of edu- 
cation, who were contemporary with the events 
which gave an interest to the facts, are im- 
perfectly known to vast numbers, otherwise 
well informed, who have come forward in life 
at a later period. On this account, we shall 
state the divisions of the House of Bourbon, 
with the certainty that we shall be giving see 
sonable information to many of our younger 
readers. Of the Bourbon House there are 
four families. I. The family of Charles X. 
Few people can be ignorant that his eldest 
son, the Duc d’Angouleme, married his cousin, 
the Princess Royal of France, only daughter 
of Louis XVI. and the beautiful Marie Antoi- 
nette. On the accession of Charles to the 
crown, bis son and daughter-in-law became 
Dauphin and Dauphiness. They are child- 
less. The Ducd’Berri, ounger son of Charles 
X., was assassinated before his father ascended 
the throne: he left two children, of whom the 
eldest isa boy, about ten years of age, said to 
be an interesting, graceful, and well educated 
prince. To his single person, as respects the 
succession to the crown, the entire hopes of 
this elder family were at length reduced. 
Secondly comes the Orleans family. The pre 
sent head of that family, now King of the 
French, was Duc de Chartres at the Freneh 
revolution of 1789. Naturally following the 
impulse of his father, who himself signed by 
the name of Egalité, he escaped the first dan- 
gers of the republican era, but was afterwards 
compelled to emigrate. He lived for a time 
with Madame Genlis, in Switzerland, (by 
whom his education had been conducted,) as 
a protector to her and his young sister, Mado- 
moiselle d'Orleans; and most laudably rose at 
four o'clock on winter mornings, for the pur- 

ose of earning bread for himself and the two 
adies, by teaching mathematics. In the Me 
moirs of Madame de Genlis will be found an 
interesting account of the early sufferings en- 
countered, with so much fortitude and dignity, 
by the Frey | brother and sister. On the 
death of his father on the scaffold, in 1793, be 
became Duc d'Orleans. In 1809, he married 
the daughter of that King of Naples who has 
recently died. By this lady, an exemplary 
princess, whose character is entirely of a do- 
mestic cast, he has eight children—five sons, 
of whom the eldest is about twenty, and the 
youngest about six; and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest is eighteen—all well educated 
and promising young people. The whole fa- 
mily are agreeable in manners and personal 
appearance, some of them strikingly so 

hirdly comes the afilieted, and now expiring 
house of Condé. About twenty years ago, 
this family consisted of three generations,— 
the Prince de Condé, his son the Duc de Bour- 
bon, and lastly the Due d’Enghuien, son and 
randson to the two former. The murder of 
ke one of the worst acts of Napoleon, 
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we might join in the general cry of our Eng- 
lish - newspapers—“ that the great drama is 
wound up.” 


The drama wound up! Is it then indeed so? | 


Have the great olian caves been again open- 
ed to the levanters of revolution, and shall we 


—the men of 1830, who look back for forty | 


years—presume to measure their strength, or 
to calculate their course? Not so: experience 
is not thus unlearned. Signs and portents 
even already arise upon us, before the new 
kingdom is a fortnight old. Already the an- 
cient mobs have begun to intimidate the 
course of debate; and La Fayette, that father 
of revolutions and patriarch of sedition, will 
not always be at hand, to stretch his Neptu- 
nian rod over the rising billows. Even La 


Fayette could not (supposing that he would) | 


have intercepted the organization of a strong 
republican faction, had the election of a king 


been delayed for ten days more. For a mo- | 


ment the agitations of irresolute republicanism 
have been quelled ‘and arrested, by the cer- 


tainty, that a resolution once taken, under | 


avowed countenance from the prevailing lead- 
érs of the state, will and must be maintained. 
At present, therefore, when an open avowal 
of republicanism is exposed to the penalties of 
treason, the ardent young patriots in that 
school champ their unexpected curb, with as 
much patience as belongs to their sect and 
nation. Perhaps also the personal respecta- 
bility of the Orleans family, for talents, ac- 
complisaments, and civic qualities, especially 
since this family would probably by any party 
have been placed at the head of affairs under 
some title or other, may take off the edge of 
the discontents for a time. Had a republic 
been immediately established, and had La 
Fayette been complimented with the titular 
distinction of First President, he must speedily 
have resigned a station that would be no sine- 
cure: and who stands forward at this moment 
prominently enough in public estimation to 
contest the pretensions of the Duke of Or- 





left that family in hopeless prostration, the 
Due de Bourbon being at that time nearly 
sixty years old. Some years after, the Prince 
de Conde died: but the childless Bourbon, from 
a noble sentiment of reverence for the con- 
secrated title of Condé, refused to assume it. 
He still lives* under his original title. Fourth- 
ly, and lastly, (putting out of the question 
those Bourbons who have long been seated 
upon thrones,) comes the family of Conti. 
This statement is familiar as the standing and 
claims of our own royal family, to those who 
take an habitual interest in politics: but we 
repeat, that it will be new to scores of thou- 
sands, whose attention to such matters has 
been first awakened by the late events. By the 
way, every body who can feel indulgently for 
amiable vanity and egotism, will regret that 
the garrulous old Comptesse de Genlis was 
not spared, as well as La Fayette; his exulta- 
tion is purely in the triumph of principles, hers 
would have been personal. The old lady might 
have been depended upon for a round score of 
volumes upon the elevation of her pupil toa 
throne. 
* Is since dead. 


| leans? Even republicans, therefore, satisfied 
that, under another name, they must have ac- 
cepted the Duke, will acquiesce for a season; 
whilst all parties, except those who are care- 
less of consequences, will rejoice that, by such 
| an arrangement, the best course was taken for 
conciliating foreign powers. The Duke of 
| Orleans, besides all his other advantages, has 
| this, that his position and previous relation to 
the crown, makes him a pledge of compromise 
| with the extreme principles in both directions. 
To the foreign potentates, jealous on the ar- 
ticle of legitimate succession, the Duke pre- 
sents a qualified title in blood. On the other 
hand, to the purists in republicanism, that is 
not the title upon which he stands, but his 
| popular election. 

To meet an emergency, such expedients 
may answer. But it is the nature of equivo- 
cal and ambidexter expedients, that they apply 
both ways. At present, when all parties seek 
a pretext to avoid open rupture, the wound is 
| tented. But what will happen, when all par- 
ties are prepared, and eager for the asser- 
tion of consequences? The Orleans title will 
} then be canvassed anew. Hypercritics on 
| both sides will insist on flaws which at pre- 
} 
| 


sent they dissemble. For the college of princes, 
his title in blood may be found bad. For the 
democratic clubbists, his title by election may 
be good, but others may be better. What one 
election has established, a second may defeat. 
Indeed, the first election will be found self- 
defeated at any convenient season; for upon 
what right, precedent, or construction of ju- 
rists, did the representative house undertake 
to bestow a king upon France? The house of 
peers has since, it is true, communicated their 
approbation. But this act of countersignin 

was for the satisfaction of their own wounde 

pride, perhaps their security, rather than to 
meet any public acknowledged necessity: the 
instrument was perfect without their concur- 
rence—the patent of creation had passed, and 
the king was proclaimed. Again, by what pri- 
vilege, which their constituents could bestow, 
did that same house annul* the powers of 
nearly one hundred peers? The late king’s 
authority had been vitiated by the overthrow 
of the charter: that occurred on, and not be- 
fore, the 26th of July. All his acts were valid 
up to that day. The ninety-three disfran- 
chised peers, though yielding partially (for 
some have protested) to the current of enthu- 
siasm, grew upon as constitutional an origin 
as those who so lightly sported with their 
rights. It cannot fail to strike every body in 
France, that if these particular creations of 
Charles X. were invalid, all were so. This 
hint will be improved hereafter. Again, if 
those peers are found null, what becomes of 
the numerous legislative acts carried by their 
majorities? In this one passionate annulment 
many retrospective consequences are involved, 
which a couacil of the sections may afterwards 
more hardly follow out. Here we have again 
the old revolutionary taint, and the old incon- 





* The Chamber “ proposed,” the new king 
decided. But the measure arose with the re- 
presentatives, and virtually was forced upon - 
| the king. 
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sequence, denounced in 1790, by the greatest 
man of thatage. “ They have little regard,” | 
ssid Edmund Burke, speaking of those who | 
proclaimed all thrones vacant which were not | 
elective,—“ they have little regard to the ob- | 
vious consequences of their doctrine, though | 
they ay | see that it bears positive authority | 
in very few positive institutions of this coun- 
try. hen such an anwarrantable maxim | 
is once established, no one act of the princes 
who preceded this era of fictitious elections 
can be valid. Do these theorists mean to in- 
validate, annul, or to call into question, toge- 
ther with the titles of the whole line of our 
kings, that great body of our statute law which 
passed under those whom they treat as usurp- 
ers?—to annul laws of inestimable value to 
eur liberties—of as great value, at least, as 
any which have passed at or since the period 
of the revolution ? 
their crowns to the choice of their people, had 
no title to make laws, what will become of the 
statute de tallagio non concedendo? of the 
petition of right? of the act of habeas cor- 
#”* These questions are as pertinent now 
asthen. The same questions will be applied 
in France, as occasions ripen, in a far different 
spirit—not for the rescinding of the late acts, 
but for the fearful enlargement of their ope- 
ration. 
Other changes have been made with equal 


precipitation, but all tending to impress a re- | 
| is, we know and lament that its true origin 


publican character upon the constitution, upon 
the legislative body, and the functions of the 
people. The qualifications both of the elec- 
tors and the candidates are altered: both the 


great councils of the nation, and the prelimi- | 


nary comitia of the hustings, (which, by the 
way, are now to be renewed every five years,) 
are to be thrown open to the violznce of youth, 
Perhaps the new be, in respect to the depu- 
ties, might, for itself, have been a prudent 
one; but the violence of the change, (sinking 
from forty to thirty years,) the suddenness, 
and the season, al] mark the force of the revo- 
lutionary feeling. A change still more exten- 
sive in the pecuniary qualification, which is 


only not carried at the same moment, in con- | 


sequence of a struggle about the exact point 
of the depressiun, will, at the next election, 
probably multiply the electors in a fourfold 
proportion. This concurrent change will give 
effect to the other change in the age of the 
electors. 


en found in young men of twenty-five. Con- 


sequent upon these changes will be an exten- | 


sion of the Chamber itself. And thus a large 
infusion into the legislative body of needy and 
republican men will soon open such communi- 
cation with the clabbists and lower democracy 


of France, as formerly in the States General 


paved the way to anarchy. 

Without the house and within, the same 
signs are abroad. Banners are already dis- 
played, and these not the transitory ensigns of 


popular triumph, but the official banners of | 


the commune of Paris, bearing the old watch- 
word—* Liberty and Equality!” The title of 





° Burke's Reflections on the Revolution 
(Works, vol. v. p. 111). 


If kings who did not owe | 


For the existing qualification in pro- | 
rty would not, in any undue extent, have | 
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Excellency, as applied to the ministers of state, 
has been proscribed by a public order. Under 
an instinct of prudence, the new king set-the 
example of abandoning the external honours 
of his station; and receives the applauses of 
his country for abjuring those safeguards of 
rank, which, merely upon a principle of good 
taste, if any thing so important could be placed 
on so inadequate a footing, assuredly upon 
every argument of good sense, ought to tn- 
compass those, under whatever name—of king, 
or consul, or president—whe represent the 
majesty of the nation. It is natural that a ros 
citoyen should wear such a spirit of manners, 
which in him, perhaps, is not more a conces- 


| sion to the temper of modern France than to 


the plain and unpretending character* of his 
own mind. But these manners, as they argue 
and proclaim, will inevitably help forward, the 
tendencies of the times. 

These tendencies run headlong into repub- 
licanism. For a time, the character of the 
king will fall in with that current. But a 
period will come, when he will and must op- 
pose them. For if he is a plain man, he is also 
a sincere man, and of upright intentions. Had 
there been any real grievances under the two 
last Bourbons, (setting aside the censorship for 
the few last years, which, if we will deal fon 


| estly, was provoked by the intemperance and 


excesses of the press,) we might seek another 
origin for the disaffection of the nation. As it 


was the spirit of change and aspiring democra- 
cy in the middle and lower classes, a determi- 
nation widely spread to obtain a stage for anti- 
social and disorganizing principles, either by 
war or by civil confusions, which will find an 
organ and an opening in the late revolution, 
but assuredly no final satisfaction. To this 


| spirit, promoted by the infusion of young blood 


into the national deliberations, every thing will 
be thought (as it truly may be thought) to 
have been done upon too narrow a basis. Oc- 
casions will be sought or created for external 
quarrel; and the unquiet spirit of discontent 


| with existing institutions will be called up in 


every land where civilization enough exists to 
allow a birth and an evolution to such sympa- 
thies. Let us not deceive ourselves; the 
French are, in many of the elements of that 
character, a noble people,—-brave, martial, 
high-spirited, generous, and daily becoming 
more intelligent; but they are not eminently 
a wise people; and, in defiance of the obstinate 
insults heaped upon their own country by a 
particular set of journals among us, they are 
not a mora! people, in a degree which will en- 
able them to withstand the temptations likel 

to unfold themselves. Meantime it is notori- 
ous, that a class of English writers, the most 


* Mr. Brougham, at the late dinner in cele- 
bration of the Yorkshire election, speaking of 
the new king, declared that “a man more un- 


like a prince he had never met with.” This 
was meant as pure praise. But certainly, at 
the present era, with republicanism so power- 
fully setting in through every organ in France, 
a worse present might be conceived to the 
country than a sovereign whose bias lay in 


} another direction. 
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utiprincipled as individuals, some of them em- 
phatically proscribed as “scamps” among re- 
spectable people, and judging, perhaps, by the 
eharacter of their own associates, have for se- 
veral years been attacking the British nation, 
with all the virulence and sarcasm in their 
power, on its pretensions to a higher tone of 
morality. Sheer spite and low-bred insolence 
are the moving forces in these attacks. On 
the other hand, sounder theorists, for instance, 
the late Mr. Chenevix, conducted the attack 
upon the French, perhaps, with too much as- 
perity and keenness. For our own parts, we 
grant that the French are improving, and have 
made astonishing steps in advance since 1789. 
Growing more comprehensive and liberal in 
their literary sensibilities, they have grown 
more thoughtful; an age of great struggles 
and great events has had the same exalted 
tendency; and growing more thoughtful, with 
more extended sensibilities, it was a necessity 
that they should become more of a moral peo- 
ple. As proofs of the great enlargement in 
the French intellectual tastes, we need not re- 
fer to the striking revolution on the Parisian 
atage in all that relates to English acting and 
the English drama; the prevalence for some 
years hack, and the general toleration, of fo- 
reign poetry appealing to the higher passions ; 
the encouragement of English and German 
literature, and even of Grecian and ‘German 
hilosophy, in its most mystica] parts. For 
Ulustration of all this, the reader may consult 
the French Globe, a journal condacted by the 
friends and pupils of Professor Cousin. Still, 
with all these evidences of increasing depth 
and reflectiveness of character, it will be long 
before a solid probity of national character, 
sueh as belongs to the English middle orders, 
a probity triumpbant over the temptations of 
public glory, will be secured. And surely, of 
the writers we are now alluding to, who insist 
go much on liberty as a previous condition for 
the growth of all public virtue, we may de- 
mand—how such a character could arise ina 
people who have been so long inured to the 
discipline of despotism? Yet, in the face of 
that consideration, these writers have been 
lately pressing upon us a picture of French 
electioneering contests, as a pure scene of re- 
publican virtue, and therefore as an oppro- 
brium to England. What is the answer? In 
France, the purpose was to overturn a dynasty, 
and the electors were sustained by that hope. 
In England, fortunately, the contest is simply 
between Mr. This and lord That, the utmost 
result in any possible issue of the struggle 
making no conceivable difference in the 
course of public affairs. Why should a poor 
man be “ virtuous” on such an inspiration ? 

In this condition of French virtue, the king 
is not strong enough to control the appetites 
of the mob factions, if they should succeed in 
foreing their way to the surface. The Per- 
riers, the Constants, the Dupins, will then be 
weak as Roland and hie illustrious wife :—the 
king will refuse to obey the tide of popular 
frenzy ; possibly one of his own sons, under the 
training of an ultra-civic education, may be 
foand fitted to take his place; and again all 
getions wili be summoned to drink from the 
vials of revolutionary wrath. 











We are supposing astate of war. Butina 
state of peaceful and unobstructed intercourse, 
the danger will bo still greater for many parts 
of Europe; for some, Neston they are too 
near; for others, because they are stored with 
inflammatory principles. Let us pass them ra- 
pidly in review. 

Germany, from its situation, power, and 
high condition of intellect, stands first in all 
considerations of European danger or Euro- 
pean hopes. Nothing can be conceived so 
anomalous as the aspect which it presents. 
Like the realms of Chaos and original Night, 
in which all the principles of order and harmo 
ny for future worlds were struggling for mas 
tery, as mere elements of uproar, every und 
versity in the land affords a stage on which the 
capital interests of man, as a social being, are 
given up to the fury of disputers and theorists 
raving beyond the license of fever and deli- 
rium ; whilst in each of the “ haughty schools,“ 
some great Doctor Seraphicus or Inexpugnabilis 
presides as umpire for the moment, like “ the 
anarch old,” and “ by decision more embroils 
the fray.” A late writer of that country, with 
the best means for computing the number of 
works which never enter into the mess-cata- 
logues of Leipsic, has assured us, that, two 
years ago, there were upwards of ten thousand 
new books annually thrown into the arena, ae 
large proportion of which are theories of socie- 
ty and political institutions, submitted to every 
mode of experiment and torture, analysis and 
combination. All modes and questions of go- 
vernment and civil economy are tossed into the 
crucible of German metaphysics; and of most 
of these reveries it is fair to say, that they are 
not so much fitted for Utopia as for Lapata. 
Their violence is often on a level with their 
extravagance: and falling upon the combusti- 
ble temperament of German students, they 
might be expected to produce insurrection or 
secret conspiracy. These dangers, however, 
have hitherto been counteracted by three 
forces—first, by the austerity of the German 
governments; secondly, by the vapoury cha- 
racter of German enthusiasm, which exbausts 
itself in showy speculation; thirdly by the 
peculiar timidity of the German populace in 
all the considerable towns. Great cities there 
are only two in Germany; but even there the 
“tame villatic” character prevails. A Ger- 
man of low rank, whether young or old, is the 
most household, quiet, servile animal in Eu- 
rope. This feature in German society was 
well known to the principal officers under Na- 
poleon, who kept in perfect subordination, by 
a single file of musketeers, an extent of dis 
trict which in Spain would have required the 
superintendence of several battalions. It is 
remarkable, also, that none of the great Ger- 
man authors,* Goethe in particular, ventured 
to breathe one syllable of discontent against 
Napoleon, so long as it was an act of courage 
to do so. Maultitudes, indeed, at one time, 
stept out of their hiding-places, and blustered 
both in prose and verse; but it was when the 





* Arndt, the author of the Geist der Zeiten, 
never came forward to own his book, so far as 
we could learn, and at any rate, he left his pub-- 


| lisher, Palm, to be shot as his representative. 
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battle of Leipsic had banished the enemy be- 
yond the Rhine. The fact, also, that in so vast 
a country as Germany, no partisan warfare, 
po guerillas arose, except in the single instance 
of Eenill in 1809, is of itself a sufficient illus- 
tration of the emasculated character of Ger- 
many, both upper and lower. 

Hence it is true, that whilst in London, 
Paris, Edinburgh, Dublin, all ranks, from the 
entleman down to the lowest of the mob, 
in a sufficient cause, would fight with equal 
spirit, throughout Germany the excitable 
classes are to be found only in the middle or 
upper classes. Some of these, indeed, as the 
burschen of the numerous universities, are in a | 
permanent state of inflammation; but whether | 
they would prove as pugnacious in a real civil | 
war, like that in the streets of Paris, as in 
their frequent sham duels with each other, is | 
as questionable as whether their courage and | 
patriotism are commensurate with the gross- 
ness of their manners. In one point, however, 
undoubtedly, the tumults of Germany will | 
wear acharacter even more sanguinary than | 
those in Paris. There the soldiery, with the | 
exception of the Swiss, were not always in ear- | 
nest. Generally they faltered, and acted with 
indecision; sometimes repelling the people ac- 
tively when they were pressed upon with fero- | 
cious energy; but again resuming a defensive 
posture, or a posture but partially offensive, 
as their assailants recoiled. In Germany, if 





conflicts on the same principles should arise, 
there will be no forbearance of that nature; so 
completely is the patriotic sympathy oblite- 


rated in the lower class, by the many loca! sub- 
divisions and district governments into which 
that country is splintered, and so absolute is 
the mechanical subjugation of the soldier. 

However, under every difficulty and discou- 
ragement, it is too probable that great troubles 
pregnant with change and ruin to the thrones 
of central Europe, are at hand in Germany 
Putting Poland out of the inquiry, (asa Rus- 
sian appendage,) there are four leading king- 
doms in this vast division of Christendom— 
Bavaria and Austria in Upper (or South) Ger- 
many—-Saxony and Prussia, in Lower (or 
north) Germany. The sovereigns of these, 
as of most German states, are not personally 
oppressive, or odious to their subjects: many, 
indeed, of the Germon princes are enlightened 
and amiable men; and it may be said, general- 
ly, that they have improved greatly within the 
last forty years. Previously to that era, the 
picture which the Margravine of Bareuth has 
drawn of her father, the king, horse-whipping 
the princesses of his family, or shooting his | 

ntlemen on the large scale—and her husband, 

oe Margrave, pursuing the same amusements 
on the small one—might be taken as fair re- 
presentative portraits of the ruffians who sway- | 
ed the German sceptres. 

But personal merits make slight amends for 
institutions in many instances crueliy oppres- 
sive. No where is there a more mild and pa- 
ternal prince than the Emperor of Austria; 
but no where is the popular voice more sternly 
gagged, or the oppression more absolute in | 
every branch of the fiscal and judicial admin- 
istration. Should the reservoir once burst, 
in which the accumulated grievances of five | 


| preparations have been made. 
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centuries are at present painfully confined, 
Austria, Bohemia, Northern Italy, will be 
simultaneously deluged; turbulent Hungary 
will fall away from the empire; and, with re- 
spect to Austria in particular, it is to be feared 
that a timid people, caged and cabined hitherto, 
like the lunatics of former times, in chains and 
darkness, will be peculiarly ferocious, and in- 
capable of self-restraint, on achieving a mo- 
mentary deliverance from bonds. The Empe- 
ror himself might perhaps develope new fea- 
tures of character, of perilous provocation to 
an excited populace, on finding himself, for the 
first time in his life, surrounded no longer by 
an awe-struck population, dutiful as the menial 
servants of a nobleman, but by insolent and 
raging malecontents, demanding—not the do- 
nations of eleemosynary bounty, descending 
from those who had no experience of the real 
operation and pressure of their grievances— 
and immunities fatal to the tenure 
of his empire 

Bavaria is the last country from which an 
original movement of inrurrction is to be ex- 
pected. The king, when prince royal, was 
popular in the highest degree ; and being a truly 
enlightened man, with intentions thorough- 
ly patriotic, he has improved the condition of 
his people, and discerned the signs of the 
times, so far as was possible for an eye pote | 


' } » 
but rights 


| downwards from the elevation of a throne 


popular influence, however, more fully sustain- 
ed by the reaction upon Bavaria of the tumalts 
which can hardly fail to arise in neighbouring 
countries, will assuredly discover wants not 
visible to the most benignant king. Such re- 
forms have, in that favoured land, a chance for 
being pacific 

In Saxony and Prussia it is that we may 
look for a fiery struggle. The government in 
both is stern and military; the jealousy mutual 
between the court and the people; and the 
diffusion of political knowledge prodigious, in 
spite of every discountenance from the public 
authorities, (from the court of Dresden, in par- 
ticular, a discountenance which is continually 
increasing in harshness.) The intelligent po- 
pulation of these lands, it must be remembered, 
are sustained by vindictive feelings, gloomily 
cherished for sixteen years, as well as by the 
animating hopes of freedom. They conceive 
that promises were made to them at the time 
of the great coalition in 1814, as bribes to 
their cordial co-operation in the service of 
those days. That was a service upon which 
kings and their people embarked with an equal 
interest: and it is well known, that in the in- 
quiry which afterwards settled the general 
claims, considerations were granted to each 
crown in the ratio of the efforts made. Upon 
this arrangement the sovereigns carried off 
the whole rewards, though some share was 
confessedly due to their subjects. That was to 
have been redeemed by the performance of their 
liberal engagements, which as yet have been 
blankly disowned, or disingenuously evaded. 
A day of vengeance has been long looked to; 


| seeret societies, with the view of forwarding 


that event, under a disguise of misleading 
names, have been extensively formed; many 
We must not 
deceive ourselves; the contagion of the scenes 
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in Paris—the power of the example—the over- | 
whelming success—the frenzy of the joy—the 
thundering applause reverberated from Eng- 
land, will overset all restraints of prudence; 
and if the strongest military demonstrations, on 
the part of the Prussian government, do not 
overawe the movement, there will be an imme- 
diate explosion in that quarter of Europe 
The newspapers have given us an article, 
under the date of Maestricht, which professes 
to be a cabinet order from Berlin, abjuring all 
interference with the affairs of France, and al- 
lowing a free course to the expression — 
lie opinion along the line of the Prussian fron- 
tiers. This article, though generally accredit- 
ed by the journals, foreign and domestic, 
wears some appearance of forgery. Supposing 
it to be authentic, what a concession to the 
spirit of the age, as contrasted with the policy 
pursued by Prussia forty yearsago! Whata 
proclamation of her panic! 

Still more perilously situated are the Neth- 
erlands. So many ties of neighbourhood, 
familiar use of the French language, and old 
political connexions, unite the Low Countries | 
with France, that it will require something | 
stronger than the Orange sceptre to repress | 
the progress of the new opinions. Wherever | 
the Rhine flows, we venture to predict, that | 
within eighteen months this great river will | 
water a country changed or changing, in the | 
spirit of its institutions. The cabinets of the 
continent are all in one and the same perplex- 
ing dilemma; resisting the freest intercourse 
with France, and the most liberal expression of 
sympathy with France, they fall at once into an 
angry collision with the fermenting popular 
enthasiasm—a collision which is not unlikely 
to anticipate the very crisis they fear, in seek- 
ing to prevent it. On the other hand, to allow 
unlimited indulgence to every city that may 
choose to bandy compliments and congratula- 
tions with the commune of Paris, is really | 
nothing else than laying the foundation stone 
of a revolution, under the tacit sanction of 
government. States like England, free for 
ages, are privileged exceptions: England, 
with the ease and carelessness which belong to 
robust health, can stand the shock of wild re- 
publican ebullitions at dinner parties, or other 
scenes of public display. But the raw and un- 
disciplined kingdoms of the continent will 
make a fearful inauguration of their newborn 
hopes, if they are permitted to build upon a 
revolution which will teach them that the 
French character of 1514 was not sufficient in 
its concessions for the demands of rational 
freedom 

Of Southern Europe we speak with more 
reserve. Those countries are under powerful 
political influences, but mixed and self-coun- 
teracting. Misrule assists the cause of revo- 
lution far and wide in Italy, and absolute dis- 
organization in Spain and Portugal. On the 
other hand, Popish bigotry, to an extent un- 
known in Austria or Bavaria, throughout 
Spain, and very much in Portugal, throws its 
undivided force into the opposite scale. Per- 
sonal questions, in some instances, interfere to | 
disturb the calculation still further; and few | 
prudent men would attempt to predict the | 
course of events for six consecutive months. 








The Carlists in Spain, pat down with so much 
difficulty two years ago, are again moving. 
The mercantile and liberal faction in Oporto, 
and elsewhere, are again putting out their 
feelers. Emissaries of revolt will be contine- 
ally teasing the coasts of the whole Peninsula ; 
and the grievous defect of personal respectabi- 
lity in the reigning sovereigns offers an en- 
couragement to such attempts. In Northern 
Italy, perhaps the constitutional languor of the 
natives will yield at length to the double ex- 
citement from France and from Germany. 
But whatever may be the final tendency of the 
many schisms in both Peninsulas, one thing is 
perfectly certain—that a long series of new 
and fierce distractions will be the immediate 
ortions of these harassed (and of the Western 
Poninsale we may say—exhausted) countries. 
These prospects are important to us at any 
rate—they become a thousand times more im- 
portant in their relation to our domestic evils. 
On these, and the menaces they present, we 
would say a few words. It is the hackneyed 
artifice of political writers, either out of party 
violence, as a trick of rhetoric, or by way of 
stimulating attention, to speak of the country 
as on the brink of ruin; as though a mighty 
empire could so easily receive an impulse of 
that magnitude from the errors of some one in- 
dividual, or of a single transitory cabinet. Ex- 
travagancies of that kind are disdained by men 


| of sense. And we have little need of hyper- 


bole, where the grave realities before us are 
more than sufficiently alarming. The waters 
of the great abyss are again abroad: One deep 
is calling to another—trepidation and panic 
are spreading over the thrones of Europe: the 
friends of real liberty are perplexed, and un- 
certain of the course before them: no William 
Pitt is at hand to guide us; no “ great leading 
angel” arises to dictate the destinies of Europe; 
nor could a second Pitt avail us in an age 
which would not brook the harsh temper of his 
imperatorial policy. We depend, therefore, 
upon the hope of moderation in the present 
French democracy, not upon any resources of 
our own, in the event of that hope failing. 
We rely, it seems, upon the mutable populace 
of Paris; and, if they should deceive us, we 
are without compass or anchor. Yet in this 
state of acknowledged uncertainty, we hear 
one uniform shout of exultation ascending 
from men of every party—Whigs, Tories, Bi- 
gots, Liberals, Radicals, and Subscribers to 
the Holy Alliance! 

Fatal, if it should prove irretrievable, and 
most memorable in any case, is the dissolu- 
tion of party connexions, and the obligations 
which grew upon them, within the three Jast 
years. No longer period than that has been 
found sufficient to unknit whatsoever it was 
the subtle policy of our ancestors, sagacious at 
least as politicians, to bind into fixed combina- 
tions. Mr. Canning’s apostasy, followed after- 
wards by many lesser apostasies, was the first 
great shattering blow to the separate cohesion 
of Whigs and Tories. What insulated frag- 
ments might remain of either party, still cling- 
ing to some unity of principle and action, re- 


ceived a second and final blow from the gené- ~ 


ral apostasy of the late wicked House of Com- 
mons on the Catholic Question. In illustra- 
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tion of this, we copy a few lines from the let- 
ter of a friend, who had been absent for about 
two years from England :— 

“ Nothing,” says he, “ strikes me so much, 
during these five weeks that I have been in, 
London, as the prodigious revolution in the 
tone of political leaders—those even that 
preserve their honesty. In the Standard, 
which seems to be about the ablest of the Lon- | 
don papers, I see things daily that two years | 
ago would have stamped any man a radical. | 

ormerly, you and J, and all of our party, pur- | 
sued a policy with regard to all the proposals | 
of the radical party, such as the honest men in 
a king's ship putsue towards mutineers. They | 
resist them: and even when the mutineers talk | 
sense, they resist them, because else they | 
would be strengthening the mutineers against | 
the king's officers. At length, however, the 
ship has gone on shore ; the captain is killed, 
the officers are drowned, or missing, except a | 
midshipman or two who bear no commission, | 
and the mutineers ere individually the most 
respectable of the survivors. In this situation 
we consult for the common safety; and, of 
course, we listen to any man, mutineer or not, 
nay, to the ringleader of the mutineers, ac- 
cording as what he says is rational and hope- | 
ful. Such I imagine to be our position with 
respect to the defunct parties of Whig and | 
Tory. And in that way only am I able to ex- | 

lain the continued radicalisms of our friends 

hey are set loose from all restraints of duty | 
to their party, whom it is no longer possible to 
serve, because they have split into a thousand | 
fractions, and recombined with al! sorts of 
aliens, runaways, and vagabonds like them- 
selves.” 





the phenomena is true to the case which public 
life now exhibits, and his explanation natura! 
Yet we hear continually some foolish voice 
raised in triumph on the extinction of Whigs 
and Tories. A single reflection upon the theo- 
ry of our constitution will satisfy us that this | 
triumph is founded in folly. Philosophically | 
speaking, neither Whigs nor Tories, taken se- | 
parately, express the truth of our constitution | 
—but both in combination. They are the an- | 
tagonist forces of the English constitution, as | 
necessary to each other as the centrifugal and } 
centripetal forces in another system, which by | 
mutual hostility produce an equilibrium, and a 
uniform motion, that could not otherwise have 
resulted. When Mr. Fox, therefore, took as | 
the thesis for his projected History of our Re- | 
volation—the justification of the Whig party— 
meaning that they, and not the Tories, were 
right and consistent in that great effort of wis- 
dom,—he totally misconceived the philosophy 
of the case ; since neither Whig principles nor 
Tory principles prevailed in that measure, as 
in opposition to each other; but the two par- 
ties met in equilibrio ; and the Revolution be- 
longed equally to both. To one party is con- 
fided the conservative charge of the popular 
powers—to the other of the powers of the 





erown. Either party, insulated, would repre- 
sent an abortion; both together, make up the 
total constitution. But it was wisely arranged 
in the practice of our forefathers, that, by con- 


signing the two opposite functions of the con- | 
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stitution to two different organs—Whigs and 
Tories,—a life and a passionate justice should 
be secured to the support of each, which would 
droop and fall into languor or inequality, sup- 
posing that one and the same mind were 
charged with the defence of two opposite prin- 
ciples. One man, from complexional differ- 
ences of mind, has a keener sensibility to the 
regal rights—another to the rights of the peo 
ple. And upon these elementary distinctions, 
which constituted the original meaning of 
Whig and Tory, grew, or sometimes aAccident- 
ally supervened, other distinctions which stood 
in no necessary relation to the characteristic 
principles of either, but which (equally with 
such as did) promoted the public service. 
Thus, for example, the Tories opposed Napo- 
leon; the Whigs patronised him. The Tories, 
on the other hand, patronised the Spanish 
cause ; the Whigs opposed it. In neither case 
did the political feelings grow at all upon the 
stock of Whig or Tory principles—but upon 
the accidental position of the Whigs, as a par- 
ty out of office, to the Tories as a party then 
in administration. In other instances, it often 
happened that the differences had more a re- 
ference to the original distinctions of the two 
parties. But, in any case, this division of par- 
ties, cast the parts in the pubMe drama, distri- 
buted the business, and organized the funo- 
tions of public life. No other possible arrange- 


| ment could so effectually provide for the hearty 


and vigorous administration of the national in- 
terests as this which is now so unwisely aban- 
doned. And if it should be argued that the 
same substantial division of parties still pre- 
vails, though abandoning the names of Whi 

and Tory, this were to boast a mere verb 

change, which would be childish indeed. But 
it is most evident to every obsorver that it is 
not so; since the vile apostasy of the late vile 
House of Commons, there was (as there must 
always be) a distinction of members as in and 
out of office ; but there the distinction ceased. 
You could not even distinguish them as Minis 
terial and Anti-ministerial ; for he who opposed 
Ministers to-day, perhaps gave them his vote 
to-morrow. Nay, as we now learn by the ma- 
nifesto of the parties, themselves, one weight 

division of his late Majesty's Opposition threagh 
the whole of last session, gave their support to 
the Minister, in the teeth of their own convio 
tions, out of sheer pity for his imbecility, (per- 
haps, also, out of some lingering hopes for 
themselves.) In reality, party combinations, 
on any broad public principles, having been 
broken by public profligacy, are in a condition 
which scarcely allows of their restoration, 
Casual and momentary cohesions for private 
purposes, and on no one principle whatever,— 
resembling the shifting pillars of sand in the 
Great Desert, which mould and unmould 
themselves as restlessly as nerthern lights, 
unable to maintain their consistency for two 
successive minutes—such are the fractionar 

and crumbling elements from which the public 
service is to be furnished. And it may truly 
be said, that of the late House of Commons, 
the majority was united by no one principle of 
connexion, except the perfidious violation of 
the only great principle they hed ever profess. 
ed. Yes! too lamentebly true ie it, that, the 
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Catholic Question was carried, not by acces- 
sion of strength to the Whigs, but by desertion 
of those who used to call themselves Tories 
Hence the union of all parties in expressing 
their scorn of these men. Hence Mr. Broug- 
ham has lately assured us, that they would just 
as readily have voted the other way, had the 
Minister directed them: so much do those ever 
hate the traitors who prize the treason. Hence 
also the single effort of public sentunent 
through the fate elections has been towards 
those unworthy traitors. For a reason which 
it would not be decorous to allude to more par- 
ticularly, as also on account of the imbecility 
of the Ministry, it has been generally feit by 
the nation, that any new Parliament at this 
time might have several chances for proving a 
short one. For this reason, few persons would 


| 
| 
| 
} 


But anxiety for the future, at this tremen- 
dous epoch, swallows up all other considera- 
tions; and our thoughts continually revert to 
the miserable and fragmentary state of parties 
among us, more for what it bodes than what 
it explains; for the fearful dangers which it 
augurs, than for the mysteries which it inter- 
prets. Feelings of nothing less than awe sub- 
due us, when we consider to what hands the 
Parliamentary management of this overwhelm- 
ing interest will be confided, for perhaps the 
decisive period of its progress. Within the 
walls of Parliament there is even less cohesion, 
or discipline of mutual support and concert, 
than without. For if men outside the House 
have lost their old Parliamentary leaders, and 


| their most authentic monitors on the constitu- 


go any great lengths in expensive contests; | 


and the elections generally were of the very 
tamest character. Yet, in a single set of 
cases, there has been an exception: whereso 
ever one of the traitors has appeared, he has 
been a marked man. Witness the seven mem 
bers of the Peel family (five Peels, Derry Daw- 
son, and the Dean of York,) who have all been 


tional boundaries of political distinctions, at 
least they have no such reasons, as many in- 
side have created for themselves, to forget 
their principles. Ministers, who have hitherto 


| existed by sufferance and the forbearance of 


trampled under foot by public scorn, no family | 


having ever sustained so much public humilia 
tion at one time—* Into what depth thou seest, 


from what height fallen From the same | 


cause it has happened, that the few real Whigs 
and Tories faithful to their principles, have 
come, by comparison with so many traitors, to 
look upon each other with mutual esteem, and 
have even approximated to a Parliamentary 
upion. 

We have enlarged upon this question of con- 
stitutional parties, their justification, and their 
present condition, as topics of especial interest 
and application to the great subject before us 
Hence, reverting to the difficulty we stated 


we can understand why it is that all parties, | 


and, amongst them, even Tories, in the pre- 
sent relaxation of their principles, have united 
to applaud the great Revolution of Paris, of 
which some features are so suspicious, and the 
consequences as yet so indeterminate and so 
illimitable. Hence we perceive why so much 
thoughtless indignation has been poured out 
upon a paper in the Quarterly Review, which 
discusses M. Cottu's project of a Dictatorship 
in France; a paper in which we, who profess 


c 


ourselves champions of civil liberty as it exists | 


in Great Britain, can perceive much season- 
able wisdom, and nothing that is inconsistent 
with our constitution, provided the writer had 
more clearly explained himself upon the possi- 
bility of reconciling his schemes with the king's 
oaths. 

Hence also we explain some other pheno- 
mena, else unaccountable, in the public meet- 
ings of the day; in particular the rashness with 
which men of judgment and cautious politics 
have prejudged the merits of a revolution so 
imperfectly unfolded. Three years ago they 
would have acted under a more vigilant sense 
of responsibility to known and authentic par- 
ties. At present, out of Parliament as within 
it, each man stands upon his separate and mo- 
mentary views of political expediency, which 
are often as mutable as they are insulated and 
detached from all deliberate principles. 


their antagonists, and who, if they are to keep 
their places for another session, must now be 
as obsequious to the prevailing passions of the 
land, as they are despotic in their wishes; re- 
presentatives of the nation, without union, 
plans, or leaders; trembling before their con- 
stituents, trembling before the journals of Eu- 
rope, trembling before the organs of democracy 
and the tribunals of liberalism in London and 
Paris ;—such are the men who will eventually 
be called upon to discuss and to protect the so- 
lemn interests that are staked upon this revo- 
lution. Much will depend upon the voice of 
the English Parliament, if it could be hoped 
that it would be firmly and powerfully ex- 
pressed in behalf of moderate counsels and the 
rights of every party. But the timid politi- 
cian is rarely just; and it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that the same men, or nearly so, who 
lately betrayed the ancient guarantees of their 
own domestic constitution, will contend with 
fidelity and earnestness for the revolutionary 
guarantees which are now become necessary 
for Europe. 

Meantime, whatever becomes of these great 
interests, to which we shall return at intervals 
during the awful times which are preparing 
for us all—as citizens of a magnanimous na- 
tion, we point the public indignation to the 
atrocious spirit in which two or three of the 
London journals have endeavoured to awaken 
a spirit of ruffian inhospitality and insult to» 
ward the aged Charles X., and the illustrious 
ladies, as innocent as they are unhappy, who 
bear him company in his exile. One journal 
has coolly proposed to deny “ ashilling” to pur- 
chase bread for the family, or a retreat for 
their afflictions. Another has pushed its bra- 
tality farther, and has called upon the peo- 
ple of Paris to consign their venerable Prince 
to the “ pillory” and the “scourge!” Even the 
toasts given at some of the public dinners, 
though less unfeeling, have been violent and 
sanguinary. We are certain that the gene- 
rous in France, as well as in England, would 
wish to spare even the criminal ministers any 
heavier punishment than exile for life. As to 
the royal family they are consecrated by qfis-. 
fortunes in the eyes of all men of feeling. ‘In 
both the revolutions of France some of them 
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Liberty.— Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


were the earliest sacrifices. Would to God 
we could believe—they were destined to be the 
last ! 

—= 


From the British Magazine. 
LIBERTY. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Brest be the land, where’er it lies, 
'Neath brilliant blue Arcadian skies; 
Or far in dreary solitude, 
‘Mid cataract and forest rude, 
It shores a desert sea : 
To me it shall be holy ground, 
If in its air there lives one sound, 
And that glad sound is Liberty! 


Dear Liberty !—thou ray of Heaven! 
Bright emanation from our God ! 
Spirit to whom a power is given 
Superior to the prophet's rod ; 
Where’er thou touchest—flows a stream 
Of grace and grandeur, brightening all! 
Beauty awakes as from a dream— 
Wealth hears, and straight obeys thy call! 


Brave are thy youths, and fair thy maids, 
The very sou! of love pervades 
Their every word and sigh ; 
Around thou turn’st thine eagle gaze, 
And tyrants wither in the blaze 
Of thine insulted eye ! 
There is no attribute of mind, 
No glow of faculties refined, 
No charm (that genius gave) 
But grows and strengthens in thy ‘ight: 
And lives there one such gifts to blight? 
Go!—cast the traitor from thy sight, 
To crawl an abject slave ! 


Yes! by whatever ocean bound, 

Thatland to me is hallowed ground, 

If its heart there springs one sound, 
THE lofty sound of Liberty ! 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
LATE PHYSICIAN. 


[It is somewhat strange that a class of men 
who can command such interesting, extensive, 
and instructive materials, as the experience of 
most members of the medical profession teems 
with, should have hitherto made so few contri- 
butions to the stock of polite and popular lite- 
rature. The bar, the church, the army, the 
navy, and the stage, have all of them spread 
the volumes of their secret history to the pry- 
ing gaze of the public; while that of the me- 
dical profession has remained hitherto—with 
scarcely an exception—a sealed book. And 
yet there are no members of society whose pur- 
suits lead them to listen more frequently to 
what has been exquisitely termed the “still 
sad music of humanity.’ What instances of 
noble, though unostentatious heroism—of calm 
and patient fortitude under the most intolera- 


Museum.—V ox. XVII. 
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ble anguish which can wring and torture these 
poor bodies of ours—what appalling combina*’ 
tions of moral and physical wretchedness, lay- 
ing prostrate the proudest energies of huma- 
nity—what diversified manifestations of cha- 
racter—what singular and toaching passages 
of domestic history—must have come under 
the notice of the intelligent practitioner of 
physic? And are none of these calculated to 
furnish both instruction and amusement to the 
public? With the exception of one solitary 
paper, which appeared in a contemporaneous 
Magazine* some months ago, and which pro- 
fessed to be the first of a series—what periodi- 
cal has sunk a shaft into this rich mine of in- 
cident and sentiment ? 

Considerations-such as these have led to the 
publication of the present series of extracts 
from a late physician's diary—and in a Maga- 
zine, which was the first to present—papers of 
this class to the public. Whether the subject 
and writer of the ensuing pages is dead or 
alive, can be matter of very little consequence 
it is apprehended, to the reader; and, there- 
fore, no information on that point, for obvious 
reasons, will be communicated. In selecting 
from a very copious store of sketches, in every 
instance drawn from nature, warm and vivid 
with the colouring of reality, all possible care 
will be taken to avoid undue disclosures. 
Names, dates, and places, therefore, will be 
generally omitted—except where they can be 
inserted with perfect safety. It was thought 
—that the modest, and simple account of the 
commencement of his professional career, 
which immediately follows, would form a suit- 
able introduction ; and for the few remaining 
numbers—such “ passages”—only, will be cull- 
ed, as will appear likely to interest the readers 
of this Magazine, and the public generally. } 


Cuap. I, 
Earty Srrveeres. 


+ * * * Can any thing be conceived 
more dreary and disheartening, than the pros- 
pect before a young London physician, who, 
without friends or fortune, yet with high aspi- 
rations after professional eminence, is strivin 
to weave around him what is technically called 
“a connexion?” Such was my case. After 
having exhausted the slender finances allotted 
to me from the funds of a poor but somewhat 
ambitious family, in passing through the usual 
routine of a college and a medical education, I 
found myself, about my twenty-sixth year, in 
London—possessed of about £100 in cash, a 
few books, a tolerable wardrobe, an inexhaus- 
tible fund of animal spirits, and a wife—a love- 
ly young creature whom I had been absurd 
enough, some few weeks before, to marry, mere- 
ly because we loved each other. She was the 
only daughter of a very worthy fellow towns- 
man of mine, a widower; whose fortunes, alas, 
had decayed, long before their possessor. Emily 
was the glory of his age, and, need I add, the 
pride of my youth; and after having assidu- 
ously attended her father, through his last ill- 
ness, the sole and rich return was his daugh- 
ter’s heart. 
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I must own that when we found ourselves 
fairly housed in the mighty metropolis of Eng- 
land, with so poor an exchequer, and the means 
of replenishing it so remote and contingent, 
we were somewhat startled at the boldness of 
the step we had taken. “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” however, was my maxim ; and 
I felt supported by that unaccountable convie- 
tion which clings to all in such circumstances 
as mine, up to the very pinching moment, but 
no longer—that there must be thousands of 
ways of getting a livelihood, to which we can 
turn at a moment's warning. And then the 
swelling thought of being the architect of one’s 
own fortune !—As, however, daily drafts be- 
gan to diminish my £100, my spirits faltered 
—_ I discovered that I might indeed as 
well 


~—~“ lie pack'd in mine own grave,” 


as continue in London without money, or the 
means of getting it; and after resolving end- 
less schemes, the only conceivable mode of do- 
ing so seemed by calling in the assistance of 
the Jews. My father had fortunately effected 
a policy on my life for £2000, at an early pe- 
riod, on which some fourteen premiums had 
been paid; and this available security, added 
to the powerful influence of a young noble- 
man to whom I had rendered some service at 
college, enabled me to succeed in wringing a 
lvan from old Amos L , of £3000, at the 
trifling interest of fifteen per cent. payable by 
way of redeemable annuity. It was with fear 
and trembling that I called myself master of 
this large sum, and with the utmost diffidence 
that I could bring myself to exercise what the 
lawyers would call acts of ownership omit. As, 
however, there was no time to lose, Ptooka 
respectable house in C street, West—fur- 
nished it neatly and respectably— iy 
enough let the first floor to a rich olf In- 
dia bachelor—beheld—“ Dr. ——.” glisten con- 
spicuously on my door—and then dropped my 
little line into the great waters of London, re- 
solved to abide the issue with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and sanguine spirits, I 
did not lay it much to heart, that my only oc- 
cupation duting the first six months, was— 
abroad, to practise the pardonable solecism of 
hurrying Aaud passibus aquis through the 
streets, as if in attendance on numerous pa- 
tients; and at home, to ponder pleasantly over 
my books, and enjoy the company of my cheer- 
ful and affectionate wife. But when I had 
nambered twelve months, almost without feel- 
ing a pulse or receiving a fee, and was remind- 
ed by old L , that the second half year! 
instalment of £225 was due, I began to look 
forward with some apprehension to .the over- 
cast future. Of the £3000, for the use of 
which | was paying so crue] and exorbitant a 
premium, little more than half remained—and 
this, notwithstanding we had practised the 
most rigid economy in our little household ex- 
penditure, and devoted as little to dress as was 
compatible with maintaining a respectable ex- 
terior. To my sorrow, I found myself una- 
voidably contracting debts, which with the in- 
terest due to old L——, I found it would be 
impossible to discharge. If matters went on 
as they seemed to threaten, what was to be- 














come of me in a year or two? Patting every 
thing else out of the question, where was I to 
ew aes to ae old L——'s annual de- 
ma 450? lying on of 
professional success, Thad loeelahend to re 
turn the £3000 within five years of the time 
of borrowing it; and now, [ thought I must 
have been mad to do so. I had no family re 
sources—for my father had died since I came 
to London, very much embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances; and my mother, who was aged 
and infirm, bad gone to reside with some rela- 
tives, who were few and poor. My wife, as I 
have stated, was in like plight. I do not think 
she had a relative in England (for her father 
and all his family were Germans,) except 

——* him, whose brightest joy, 

Was that he called her—wife.” 


Lord ——, the nobleman before mentioned, 
whom I am sure would have rejoiced in ae 
sisting me, either by pecuniary advances or 
professional introductions, had been on the 
continent ever since I commenced practice. 
Being of studious habits, and a very bashful 
and reserved disposition, while at Cambridge, 
I could number but few college friends—none 
of whom I knew where to find in London. 
Neither my wife nor | knew more than five 
people, besides our India lodger ; for, to tell 
the truth, we were, like many a fond and fool- 
ish couple before us, all the world to one ano- 
ther, and cared little for scraping together pro- 
miscuous acquaintances. If aa hel even been 
inclined to visiting, our straitened circum- 
stances would have forbid our incurring the 
expenses attached to it. What then was to 
be done ?—My wife would say, “ Pho, love, we 
shall contrive to get on as well as our neigh- 
bours;"’ but the simple fact was, we were not 
getting on like our neighbours—nor did I see 
any prospect of our ever doing so. I began, 
therefore, to pass sleepless nights and days of 
despondency—casting about in gard diggctian 
for any employment consistent wit TO- 
fession, and redoubling my fruitless efforts to 
obtain practice. 

It is almost laughable to say that our only re- 
ceipts were a few paltry guineas sent at long 
intervals from old Asperne, the proprietor of 
the European Magazine, as remuneration 
a sort of monthly medical summary—and a 
trifle or two from Mr. Nicholls of the Gentle 
man’s Magazine, as an acknowledgment for 
several sweet sonnets sent by my wife. Know- 
ing the success which often attended profes 
sional authorship, as tending to acquire for the 
writer a reputation for skill in the subject of 
which he treated, and introduce him to the ne- 
tice of the higher members of his own profes 
sion, | determined to turn my attention that 
way. For several months I was up early and 
late, at a work on Diseases of the Lungs. 1 
bestowed incredible pains on it; and my toil 
was sweetened by my wife, who would sit Y 
me in the long summer evenings like an 
consoling ms encouraging me with ic- 
tions of suecess. She lightened my labour by 
undertaking the transcription of the manu- 
script; I thought that two or three hapr- 
dred sheets of fair and regular hand-writing 
were heavily purchased by the impaired eye- 
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sight of the beloved amanuensis. When at 
length it was completed, having been read and 
revised twenty times, so that there was not a 
comma wanted, I hurried, full of fluttering 
and fears, to a well-known medical book-, 

r, are, he would at once purchase 
the copyright. Fifty pounds I had fixed in my 
own mind as the minimum of what I would 
accept; and I had already appropriated part of 
it towards buying a handsome dress for my 
wife. Alas! even in this branch of my profes- 
sion, my hopes were doomed to meet with dis- 
i nt. The bookseller received me 
with great civility ; listened to every word | 
had to say, seemed to take some interest in the 
new views of the disease treated of, which I 
explained. to him, and repeated, and ventured 
toassure him that they would certainly attract 
ublic attention. My heart leaped for joy as 
Saw his business-like eye settled upon me 
with an expression of attentive interest. After 
wee talked myself hoarse,and flushed 
myself all over with excitement, he removed 
his acles, and politely assured me of his 
approbation of the work ; but that he had de- 
termined never to publish any more medical 
works on his own account. 1 have the most 
vivid recollection of my almost turning sick 
with chagrin. With a faltering voice J asked 
him if that was his unalterable determination ? 
He replied, it was; for he had “ lost too much 
by speculations of that sort’ I tied up the 
manuscript and withdrew. As soon as I left 
his shop, I let fall a scorching tear of mingled 
sorrow and mortification. I could almost have 


wept aloud. At that moment, whom should I 


meet but my dear wife ; for we had both been 
talking all night long, and al! breakfast time, 


about the probable result of my interview with | Ml 


the bookseller; and her anxious affection 
would not permit her to wait my return. She 
had been pacing to and fro on the other side 
of the street—and flew to me on my leaving 
theshop. I could not speak to her ; I felt al- 
most choked. At last her continued expres- 
sions of tenderness and sympathy soothed me 
into a more equable frame of mind, and we re- 
turned to dinner. In the afternoon I offered it 
to another bookseller, who, John Trot like, 
told me at once he never did that sort of thing. 
I offered it subsequently to every medical 
seller I could find—with like success. 
One fat fellow actually whiffled out, “if he 
might make so bold,” he would advise me to 
leave off book-making, and stick to my prac- 
tice. Another aseured me he had got two si- 
milar works then in the press; and the last I 
consulted, told me | was too young, he thought, 
to have seen enough of practice for writing 
* book of that nature,” as his words were. 
“ Publish it on your own account, love,” said 
my wife. That, however, was out of the ques- 
tion, whatever might be the merits of the work 
—for I had no friends; and a kind hearted 
bookseller, to whom I mentioned the project, 
assured me that if I went to press, my work 
would fall from it still-born. When I returned 
home from meking this last attempt, I flung 
myself into a chair by the fireside, opposite my 
wife, without speaking. There was an anxi- 
ous smile of sweet solicitude in her face. M 
agitated and mortified air convinced her that 
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was finally disappointed, and that six months’ 
hard labour were thrown away. In a fit of un- 
controllable pique and passion, I flung the ma- 
nuscript on the fire, but Emily sudden! 
snatched it from the flames, gazed at me with 
a look such as none but a fond and devoted 
wife could give—threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me back to calmness, if not 
happiness. I laid the MSS. in question on a 
shelf in my study ; and it was my first and last 
attempt at medical book-making. 
From what cause, or combination of causes, 
I know not, but I seemed marked out for fai- 
lure in my profession Though my name shone 
on my door, and the respectable neighbour- 
hood could not but have noticed the regula- 
rity and decorum of my habits and manners, 
yet none ever thought of calling me in! Had 
I been able to exhibit a line of carriages at my 
door—or to open my house for the reception of 
company—or to dash about town in an elegant 
equipage—or be seen at the opera and theatres 
—had I been able to do this, the case might 
have been different. In candour I must ac- 
knowledge, that another probable cause of my 
ill success was a somewhat insignificant per- 
son, and unprepossessing countenance. | could 
not wear such an eternal smirk of conceited 
complacency, or keep my head perpetually 
bowing, mandarin-like, as many of my profes- 
sional brothers; still there were thousands to 
whom these deficiencies proved no serious ob- 
stacles. The great misfortune in my case 
was, undoubtedly, the want of introductions 
There was a man of considerable rank and 
great wealth, who was a sort of fiftieth cousin 
of mine, resided in one of the fashionable 
q 6 not far from me, and on whom I had 
fo claim kindred, and solicit his patron- 
Hhafter having sent up my name and 
was suffered to wait so long in an 
fi, that, what with the noise of ser 
vants, bustling past with insolent familiarity, | 
quite forgot the relationship, and left the 
house, wondering what had brought me there 
I never felt inclined to go near it again; so 
there was an end of all prospects of introduc- 
tion from that quarter. I was left, therefore, 
to rely exclusively on my own efforts, and 
trust to chance for patients. It is true, that 
in the time I have mentioned, I was twice 
called in at an instant's warning ;*but, in both 
cases, the objects of my visits had expired be- 
fore my arrival, probably before a messenger 
could be despatched for me; and the manner 
in which my fees were proffered, convinced 
me that I should be cursed for a mercenary 
wretch if i accepted them. I was, therefore, 
induced in each case to decline the guinea, 
though it would have purchased me a week's 
happiness! I was also, on several occasions, 
called in to visit the inferior members of fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood—servants, house- 
keepers, porters, &c.; and of all the trying, 
the mortifying occurrences in the ‘life of a 
young physician, such occasions as these are 
the most irritating. You go to the house—a 
large one probably—and are instructed not to 
ro at the front door, but to go down by the 





rea to your patient! I think it was about this 
me that I was summoned in haste to young 
Sir Charles F——, who resided near Mayfair 
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Delighted at the re © of securing so dis- 
tinguished a patient, I hurried to his house, 
resolved to do my utmost to give satisfaction, 
When I entered the room, I found the sprig of 
fashion enveloped in a crimson silk dressing- 
gown, sitting conceitedly on the sofa, and sip- 
ping a cup of coffee, from which he desisted a 
moment to examine me through his eye-glass, 
and then direct me to inspect the swelled foot 
of a favourite pointer! Darting a look of an- 
ger at.the insulted_coxcomb, | instantly with- 
drew without uttering a word. Five years af- 
terwards, did thet young man make use of the 
most strenuous effort, to oust me from the con- 
fidence of a family of distinction, to which he 
was distantly related.” 

A more mortifying incident occurred shortly 
afterwards. I had the misfortune to be called 
on a sudden emergency into consultation with 
the late celebrated Dr. It was the first 
consultational visit that I had ever paid; and 
I was, of course, very anxious to acquit my- 
self creditably. Shall I ever forget or forgive 
the air of insolent condescension with which 
he received me, or the remark he made in the 
presence of several individuals, professional as 
well as unprofessiona]—“ I assure you Dr. ’ 
there is really some difference between apo- 
plexy and epilepsy, at Jeast there was when I 
was a young man!” He accompanie< these 
words with, a look of supercilious coma:sera- 
tion, directed to the lady, whose husband was 
our patient; and I need not add, that my fu- 
ture services were dispensed with. My heart 
ached to think that such a fellow as this should 
have it in his power, as it were, to take the 
bread out of the mouth of an unpretending, and 
almost spirit-broken, professional brothe®; Bat 
| had no remedy. [am happy to have j 
power to say how much the tone of ¢ 
physicians is now (1824) lowered tow 
brethren who may happen to be of a 
less standing, and, consequently, less firmly 
fixed in the confidence of their patients. It 
was by a few similar incidents to those above 
related, that my spirit began to be soured ; and 
had it not been for the unvarying sweetness 
and cheerfulness of my incomparable wife, ex- 
istence would not have been tolerable. My 
professional efforts were paralyzed ; failure at- 
tended every attempt; my ruin seemed sealed. 
My resources were rapidly melting away—my 
expenditure, moderate as it was, was counter- 
balanced by no incomings. A prison and star- 
vation scowled before me. 

Despairing of finding any better source of 
emolument, I was induced to send an adver- 
tisement to one of the daily papers, stating, 
that “a ow me of Cambridge University, 
having a little spare time at his disposal, was 











* This anecdote calls to my mind one told 
me by the late Dr. Hamilton. He was sent for 
once in great haste by Lady P——, to see— 
absolutely a little favourite monkey, which was 
almost suffocated with its morning's feed. 
When the Doctor entered the room, he saw 
only her ladyship, her young son, (a lad of ten 
years old, who was most absurdly @ressed,) and 
his patient. Looking at each two latter, 


he said coolly to Lady P——, “ My Lady, which 
is the monkey ?” 











willing to give private instructions in the-clas- 
sies, in the evenings, to gentlemen preparing 
for college—or to others!” After about a 
week’s interval, I received one solitary com- 
munication. It was from a young wan hold- 
ing some subordinate situation under Govern- 
ment, and residing at Pimlico. This person 
offered me two guineas a month, if i would at- 
tend him at his own house, for two hours on 
the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day! With these hard terms was I obli to 
comply—yes, a gentleman, and a me of 
an English University, was driven so low’ as 
to attend, for these terms, an ignorant under- 
ling, and endeavour to instil a few drops of 
classic lore into the turbid and shallow waters 
of hjs understanding. I had bardly given hima 
month's attendance, before this fellow a 
me with a flippant air, that as he had now ae- 
quired “ a practical knowledge of the classics,” 
he would dispense with my further services! 
Dull dunce—he could not, in Latin, be brought 
to comprehend the difference between a neu- 
ter and an active verb: while, as for Greek, it 
was an absolute choke-pear ; so he nibbled on 
to riua—and then gave it up. Bitter but una- 
vailing were my regrets, as I returned from 
paying my last visit to this promising scholar, 
that I had not entered the army, and gone to 
America, or even betaken myself to some sub- 
ordinate commercial situation. A thousand 
and a thousand times did I curse the ambition 
which brought me up to London, and the egre- 
gious vanity which led me to rely so implicitly 
on my talents for success. Had I but been 
content with the humbler sphere of a general 
practitioner, | might have laid out my dearly 
bought £3000 with a reasonable prospect of 
soon repaying it, and acquiring 2 respectable 
livelihood. But all these soberer thoughts, as 
is usual, came only time enough to enhance 
the mortification of failure. 
. > * - * . 

About £300 was now the miserable remnant 
of the money borrowed from the Jew; and 
half'a year’s interest, (£225,) together with m 
rent, was due in about a fortmight’s time. y 
was, besides, indebted to many tradesmen— 
who were becoming every day more querulous 
—for articles uf food, clothing, and furniture. 
My poor Emily was indaily expectation of her 
accouchement ; and my own health was sensi- 
bly sinking under the combined pressure of 
anxiety and excessive parsimony. What was 
to be done? Despair was clinging to me, and 
shedding blight and mildew over all my facul- 
ties. Every avenue wagclosed against me. I 
never knew what it was to have more than 
one or two hour's sleep at night, and that so 
heavy, so troubled, and interrupted, that I 
woke esch morning more dead than alive. ‘I 
lay tossing in bed, revolving all conceivable 
sch and fancies in my tortured brain, till 
at length, from mere iteration, they began to 

' they 





assume a feasible aspect; but, alas 

would none of them bear the blush of daylight 
—but faded away as extravagant and absurd. 
I would endeavour to set afloat a popular Me- 
dical Journal—to give lectures on diseases of 
the lungs—(a department with which I was 
familiar)—I would advertise for a sma!! medi- 
cal partnership as a general practitioner—I 
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would doa thousand things of the sort ; but 
where Was my capital to set out with? I had 
£300 in the world, and £450 ly to pay to 
an extortionating old miser: that was the sim- 

fact; and it almost drove me to despair to 
advert to it for one instant. Wretched, how- 
ever, as I was, and almost every instant loath- 
ing my existence, the idea of suicide was never 
entertained for a moment. If the fiend would 
occasionally flit across the dreary chamber of 
my heart—a strong, an unceasing confidence 
in the goodness and power of my Maker al- 
ways-repelled the fearful visitant. Even yet, 
rapidly as | seemed approaching the precipice 
of ruin, I could not avoid cherishing a feeble 
mage that some unexpected avenue would open 
to better fortune ; and the thought of it would 
for a time soothe my troubled breast, and nerve 
it to bear up against the inroads of my present 
misfortunes. 

I recollect one day sitting down in St. 
James's Park on one of the benches, weary 
with wandering the whole morning I knew not 
whither. I felt faint and ill, and more than 
usually depressed in mind. I had that morn- 
ing paid one of my tradesmen’s bills, amount- 
ing to £10, and the fellow told my servant, 
that as he had so much trouble in getting his 
money, he did not want the honour of my cus- 
tom any longer. The thought that my credit 
was failing in the neighbourhood was insup- 
portable. Ruin and disgrace would then be 
accelerated; and being unable to meet my 
creditors, 1 should be proclaimed little less 
than a swindler, and shaken like a viper from 
the lap of society. Fearful as were such 
thoughts, | had not enough of 2nergy of feel- 
ing left to suffer much agitation from them. I 
folded my arms on my breast in sullen apathy, 
and wished only that,whatever might be my fate, 
certainty might be substituted for euspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like these, a 
glittering troop of soldiers passed by me, pre- 
ceded by their band, playing a merry air. How 
the sounds jarred on the broken strings of my 
heart! And many a bright face, dressed in 
smiles of gaiety and happiness, thronged past, 
attracted - the music—little thinking of the 
wretchedness of him who was sitting by. I 
could not prevent the tears of anguish from 
foshing forth. I thought of Emily—of her de- 
jcate and interesting, but to me, melancholy 
situation. I could not bear the thought of re- 
turning home to encounter her affectionate 
looks,—her meek and gentle resignation to her 
bitter fortunes. Why had I married her, with- 
out first having considered whether I could 
support her? Passionately fond of me as I 
well knew she was, could she avoid frequently 
recurring to the days-of our courtship, when | 
reiteratedly assured her of my eeftainty of 
professional success as soon as I could get set- 
tledin London? Where now were all the fair 
and flourishing scenes to which my childish 
enthusiasm had taught me to look forward ? 
Would not the bitter contrast she was now ex- 
periencing, and seemed doomed long yet to 
experience, alienate from me a portion of her 

tions, and induce feelings of r and 
contempt? Could I blame her for all this? If 
the goodly superstructure of my fortunes fell, 
eas it not I that had loosened and destroyed 





the foundation ?—Reflections like these were 
harassing and scourging me, when an elderly 
= evidently an invalid, tottered slow- 


A to the bench where I was sitting, and sat 
wn beside me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration; for his servant, on whose 
arm he had been leaning, stood behind the 
bench on which he was sitting. He was almost 
shaken to pieces by an asthmatic cough, and 
was besides suffering from another severe dis- 
order, which need not be more particularly 
named. He looked at me once or twice, in a 
manner which seemed to say that he would 
not take it rudely if I addressed him. I did eo. 
I said, “1 am afraid you are in greet pain 
from that cough, sir?"—* Yes,” he 
faintly ; “ and I dont know how to get rid of 
it. [I am an old man, you see, sir; and me- 
thinks my summons to the grave might have 
been less loud and painful.” After a little 
pause, J ventured to ask him how } he had 
been subject to the cough which now harassed 
him ? He said, more or less for the last ten 
years; but that latterly it had inereased so 
much upon him, that he could not derive any 
benefit hen medical advice. “ I should think, 
sir, the more violent symptoms of your disor- 
der might be mitigated,” said I; and proceed- 
ed to question him minutely as to the origina 
and progress of the complaints which now af- 
flicted him. He answered all my questions 
with civility ; and as I went on, seemed to be 
roused into something like curiosity and inte- 
rest. I need not say more, than that I disco- 
vered he had not been in the hands of a skilful 
practitioner ; and that I assured him very few 
and simple means would give him great relief 
fi t least the more vislent symptoms. He, 
, perceived I was in the medical pro- 
and, afier some apparent hesitation, 
as to whether or not I should feel 
dered me a guinea. I refused it 
romptly and deeidedly, and assured him that 
e@ was quite welcome to the very trifling ad- 
vice I had rendered him. At that moment, a 
young man of fashionable appearance walked 
up, and told him their — was waiting at 
the eorner of the stable yard. This last gen 
tleman, who seemed to be either the son or ne- 
phew of the old gentleman, eyed me, I thought, 
with a certain superciliousress, which was not 
lessened when the invalid told him I had given 
him some excellent advice, for which he could 
not prevail on me to receive a fee. “ We are 
vastly obliged to you, sir; but are going home 
to the family physician,” said the young man, 
haughtily ; and placing the invalid’s arm in 
his, led him wey away. He was addressed 
several times by the servant, as “ Sir,” some- 
thing Wilton or Wiiliam, I think ; but I could 
not distinetly catch it, so that it was evidently 
@ person of some rank that I had been address- 
ing. How many there are, thought I, that 
with a more plausible and insinuating address 
than mine is, would have contrived to have got 
into the confidence of this gentleman, and be- 
come his medicalattendant? How foolish was 
Inot to give him my card when he proffered 
mea fee, and thus, in all probability, be sent for 
the next morning to pay a regular professional! 
visit ! and to what lucrative introductions might 
not that have led! A thousand times ] cursed 
2L2 
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This circumstance occasioned me great de- 
pression of spirits. Nothing that I touched 
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ner best calculated to arrest his attention. I 
had, however, after infinite reluctance, 
dressed a letter of this sort to his lady—w 
I am sorry s hauteur; 
and received an 





to say, shared all Sir 
from a 
yship was spend- 





answer fashionable 




















watering-place, where her lad | 
ing the summer months This is it:— 

“ Lad liments to Dr . and 
having received his letter, and given it her 
best consideration, is happy in being able to 
request Dr —'s acceptance of the enclosed 

—which r W gtosir 
rary embar nt in pecuniary m 
has had s ty in send 
theref r uinful necessity 

esting D — t bstain fi 
. t t As to Dr s r 

rvices to Lady s fami 
] —— st b r t ( 
sent ysician has tte 
) neither La — 

















if spirits ex 


adie ; renial weather, and sustained 





is | en 








and knock and ring in a sufficiently authorita- 
! It is laugha- 





s f ] spirit to give mea 

Xu al SF gi 

little firmness. Although I ventured again 
and found Sir 
there was no one to be 
seen but some men servants in undress, lolling 


‘’s house, 





indolently at the dining-room window, and 
making their remarks on passersby. I dread- 


ed these fellows as much as their master '—It 
was no use, however, indulging in thoughts of 
that kind: so I crossed over, and lifting the 
buge knocke de a tolerably decided appli- 
estion of pulled the bell with what I 


r 
> 
apt 





fancied was a sudden and imperative jerk 
The summons was instantly answered by the 
corpulent porter 


who, seeing nothing but a 


| 
Goor, SU, 
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plain pedestrian, kept hold of the door, and 
leaning against the door-post, asked me fami- 
liarly what were my commands 

“ Is Sir at home ?’ 

“ He is,” said the fellow, in a supercilions 
tone, “ and what then, sir?” 

**Can he be spoken to 

“] think he can't, for he wasn't home till 


six o'clock this morning from the Duchess of 





“Can I wait for him; and will you show 
him this card,” said I tendering it to him— 

ind say I have particular business? 

‘You couldn't look in again at four, could 





you ’”’ inquired he, in the same tone of vulgar 
ssurancte 

‘No, sir;” I replied, kindling with indigna- 
tion, ““my business is urgent,—I shall wait 
now 

He opened the door for me, and called toa 


to show me into the ante-chamber, 





saying, | must make up my mind to wait an 

ir or two, as Sir —— was then only just 
getting up, and w be an hour at least at 
his breakfast. He then left me, saying he 


ip to his master. My 
ruffed and agitated 
reed my way so far through the 


card 





spirits were somewhat 


th having I 





r island of English aristocracy, and I sat 
down determined to wait patiently, till I was 
summoned up to Sir I could hear seve- 


res dashing up to the door, and the 


visiters they brought were always shown up 











immediately. I rung the bell, and asked the 
servant why I was suffered to wait so long, es 
Sir —— wasclearly visible now 
Pon h ir, | don’t know, indeed,” said 
the fe w, ¢ ly, shutting the door 
B vith gnation, I resumed my seat, 
then w 1 to and fro and then sat down 
again. Pre I heard the French valet 
ring th to be in readiness in 
in ir. I rung again; the same servant 


nswered. He walked into the room, and 


standing near me, asked, in a familiar tone, 
what I wanted. “Show me up to sir—., 
for I shal] wait no longer,” said I sternly. 






Can't, sir he replied, with a smirk 
1 his € 
“ Has my card been shown to Sir ——?” J 
inquired, struggling to preserve my te r 
“ ] 's 





it minutes afterwards a carriage 
drove up; there was a bustle on the stairs, and 
in the hall. I heard a voice saying, “ if Lord 
zim Iam gone to his house ;” 
in a few moments, the steps of the carriage 
were let down—the carriage drove off—and 
all was quiet. Once more I rung. 
“Is Sir now at liberty?’ 
gone out sir,” said the same ser- 


- Calis, telj 














“ Oh, he's 
vant, who had twice before answered my sum- 
mons. The valet then entered, I asked him, 
with lips quivering with indignation, why I 
had not seen Sir I was given to under 
stand that my card had been shown the Baro- 
net—that he said, “ l've no time to attend to 
this person,” or words to that effect—and had 
left his house without deigning to notice me! 
without uttering more than “Show me the 
to the servant, I took my depar- 
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Jewish eye seemed to dart into my very soul 
He retired apparently satisfied, and 1 almost 
fell down and blessed him on my knees, for his 
forbearance 

[t was on Wednesday, two days after Christ- 


mas, that my dear Emily came down stairs 
after her confinement. Though pale and lan- 
guid, she ked very lovely, and her fondness 


for me seemed redoubled. By way of honour- 
ing the season, and welcoming my dear wife 
down stairs, in s of my fearful embarrass- 
ments, I ex; i my last guinea in providing 








8 tolerab rtable dinner, such as I had 
not sat down to for many a long week. I was 
determin to cast care aside for one day at 
least. The little table was set; the small but 
savoury r t beef was on—and I was just 
drawing t rk of a solitary bottle of port, 
when a heavy ck was heard at the street 
door [ alm fainted at the sound- I knew 
not why rr! servant answered the door, 
and two men entered the very parlour, holding 
a thin s! t parchment in their hands 

“In God's na who are you? What brings 
you hers vhile my wife sat silent, trem- 
bling, an ng very faint 

“Are you ntleman that is named 
here ir re ve of the men, in a civil ar 
even compa ite tone—showing me a 277 
issued against 1 by old L , for the money 
I owed hin My poor wife saw my agitation, | 
and the servant arrived just in time to pre- | 
serve her from falling, for she had fainted. I 
had her carried to bed, and was permitted to 
wait by her side for a few moments; when, 
more dead than alive, | surrendered myself 
into the hands of the officers. I shall never 


forget that half hour if I were to live a thou- 


gand years. I felt as if 


I were stepping into 


my gra\ My heart was utterly withered 
within me 
A few hours beheld me the sullen and des- 


pairing occupant of the back attic of a spong- 
ing house near Leicester Square. The wea 
ther was ly inclement, yet no fir 
allowed one 10 had not a farthing in his 
not been for my poor Emil; 

I think I should have put an 
le existence; for to prison 

I must go—there was no miracle to save me— 
and what was to become of Emily and her lit 
tle one? Jewels she had none to pawn—my 
books had nearly all disappeared—the scanty 
remnants of our furniture were not worth 
selling. Great God, I was nearly frantic 
when | thought of all this! I sate up the 
whole night without fire or candle, (for the 
brutal wretch in whose custody I was, sus- 
pected I had money with me and would not 
part with it,) till nearly seven o'clock in the 
morning, when I sunk, in a state of stupor, on 
the bed, and fell asleep. How long I conti- 
nued so, I know not; for I was roused from a 
dreary dream by some one embracing me, and 
reiteratedly kissing my lips and forehead. It 


was my poor Emily! who, at the imminent 


was 


pocket Ha 
and my cl 
end to my misera 


risk of her life, having found out where I was, | 


had hurried to bring me the news of release; 


for she had succeeded in obtaining the sum of | 


£300 from our lodger, which I had in vain so- 
licited. We returned home immediately. I 
hastened up stairs to our lodger to express the 
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most enthusiastic thanks. He listened with- 
out interruption, and then coldly replied—* I 
would rather have your note of hand, sir! 

Almost choked with mortification at receiving 
such an unfeeling rebuff, I gave him what he 
asked, expecting nothing more than that he 
would presently act the part of old L. He 
did not, however, trouble me. 

The few pounds above what was due to our 
relentless creditor L , sufficed to meet 
some of our most pressing exigencies; but as 
they gradually disappeared, my prospects be- 
came darker than ever. The agitation and 
distress which recent occurrences had occa- 
sioned, threw my wife into a low, nervous, 
hysterical state, which added to my misfor- 
tunes; and her little infant was sensibly pining 
away, as if in unconscious sympathy with its 
parents. Where now were we to 
ok for help? We had a new creditor toa 
serious amount, in Mr. G , our lodger ; 
whatever, therefore, might be the extremity 
of our distress, applying to him was out of the 
juestion; nay, it would be well if he proved a 
The hateful annuity was 
again becoming due. It pressed like an ince- 
bus upon us. The form of old L—— flitted 
incessantly around us, as though it were ,a 
fiend, goading us on to destruction. I am 
sure I must often have raved frightfully in 








wretched 


} 





creditor. 


. nt 
senient 





my sleep; for more than once I was woke b; 
my wife clinging to me, and exclaiming it 
terrified accents, “ Oh, hush, hush, , don't 
for Heaven's sake, say so 


To add to my misery, she and the infant 
began to their bed; and our lodger, 
whose constitution had been long ago beckon 
up, began to fail rapidly. I was in daily at- 
endance, but, of course could not expect a 
fee, as 1 was already his debtor to a large 
I had three patients who paid me 
regularly, but only one was a daily patient; 
ind I was obliged to lay by, out of these small 
incomings, a cruel portion to meet my rent, 
ind L——'s annuity. Surely my situation 
was now like that of the fabled scorpion, sur- 
rounded with fiery destruction! Every one in 
the house, and my few acquaintances without, 
expressed surprise and commiseration at my 
wretched appearance. I was worn almost to a 
skeleton ; and when I looked suddenly in the 
glass, my worn and hollow looks startled me 
My fears magnified the illness of my wife; the 
whole world seemed melting away from me 
into gloom and darkness. 

My thoughts—I well recollect—seemed to 
be perpetually occupied with the dreary image 
of a desolate churchyard, wet and cold with 
the sleets and storms of winter. O, that I, and 
my wife and child, I have sometimes madly 
thought, were sleeping peacefully in our long 
home! Why were we brought into the world ? 
—why did my nature prompt me to seek my 
present station in society?—merely for the 
purpose of reducing me to the dreadful cond 
tion of him of old, whose only consolation from 
his friends was—curse God and die! What 


keep 


had I done—what had our forefathers dono— 
that Providence should thus come upon us, 
and thwart us in every thing we attempted ? 
Fortune, however, at last seemed tired of 
persecuting me; and my affairs took a favour- 
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able turn when most they needed it. On what 
small and insignificant things do our fates de- 
pend! Truly— 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


About eight o’clock one evening in the month 
of March, I was walking down the Haymarket, 
as usual, in a very disconsolate mood, in search 
of eome shop where I might execute a small 
commission for my wife. The whole neigh- 
bourhood in front of the Opera-house door, ex- 
hibited the usual scene of uproar arising from 
clashing carriages and quarrelsome coach- 
men was standing at the box-door, and 
watching the company descend from their 
carriages, when a cry was heard from the very 
centre of the crowd of coaches—“ Run for a 
doctor!” I rushed instantly to the spot, at the 
peril of my life, announcing my profession. | 
soon made my way up to the open door of a 


carriage, from which issued the moanings of | 


a female, evidently in great agony. The acci- 
dent was this: A young lady had suddenly 
stretched her arm through the open window 
of the carriage conveying her to the opera, for 
the purpose of pointing out to one of her com- 
panions a brilliant illumination of one of the 
opposite houses. At that instant their coach- 
man; dashing forward to gain the open 
opposite the box-door, shot with great velocity 
and within a hair's breadth distance, past a re- 
tiring carriage. The consequence was inevi- 
table: A sudden shriek announced the disloca- 
tion of the young lady’s shoulder, and the 
shocking laceration of the fore-arm and hand 
When [ arrived at the carriage door, the un- 
fortunate sufferer was lying motionless in the 
arms of an elderly gentleman and a young 
lady, both of them, as might be expected 
dreadfully agitated. It was the Earl of 
and his two daughters. Having entered 
carriage, 1 placed my fair patient in suc 
position as would prevent her sullering more 
than was necessary from the m n of the 
carriage—despatched one of servants for 
Mr. Cline, to meet us on our arrival at home, 
and then the coachman was ordered to drive 
home as fast as possible. I need not say more 
than that by Mr. Cline’s skill the dislocation 
was quickly reduced, and the wounded hand 
and arm duly dressed. I then prescribed what 
medicinés were necessary—received a check 
for ten guineas from the Earl, accompanied 
with fervent thanks for my prompt attentions, 
and was requested to call as early as possible 
the next morning. 

As soon as I had left his lordship’s door, 
shot homeward like an arrow. My good for- 
tune, (truly it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good,) was almost too much for me. | 
could scarce repress the violence of my emo 
tions, but felt a continual inclination to relieve 
myself, by singing, shouting, or committing 
some other such extravagance. I arrived at 
home in a very few minutes, and rushed 
breathless up stairs, joy glittering in my eyes, 
to communicate my good fortune to my wife, 
and congratulate ourselves that the door of 
professional success was at last opened to us 
How tenderly she tried to calm my excite- 
ment, aud moderate my expectations, without 


5 Of cee 








at the same time depressing my spirits! I did 
certainly feel somewhat damped, when I recol- 
lected the little incident of introduction to Sir 
William , and its abrupt and unexpected 
termination. This, however, differed from 
that—and the event proved that my expecta- 
tions were not ill founded 
I continued in constant attendance on my 
fair patient, who was really a very lovely girl; 
and by my m@remitting and anxious attentions, 
so concilla the favour of the Earl, and the 
rest of his family, that the countess, who had 
long been an invalid, was committed to my 
care, jointly with that of the family physician. 
I need hardly say, that my poor services were 
most nobly remunerated; and more than this 
having succeeded in securing the confidence 
f the family, it was not many weeks before 
iad the honour of visiting one or two other 
families of high rank; and I felt conscious thas 
I was laying the foundation of a fashionable 
ind lucrative practi unutterable, 
I contrived to be ready f yearly tor- 
mentor, old L ; an hat surprised 
by asking with en he wish 
ips t course, he 
sing such interest as I 


{ seen too much of the bitterness of ad- 
versity, to suffer the dawn of good fortune to 
elate me into too great confidence. I now 
husbanded my resources with rigorous econo- 
my—and had, in return, the inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction of being able to pay my way, and stand 
fair with a ved Ewily 
appeared in that society which she was born 
to ornament; and we numbered several fami- 
of high respectability among our visiting 
As is usual, whenever accident threw 
me in the way of those who formerly scowled 
upon me contemptuously, I was received with 
The very physician who 
sent me the munificent donatior a guinea, 
{ met in consultation, and m his cheeks 
tingle, by returning him the he had ad- 
vanced me! 
In four yea ime from the occurrence at 
Haymarket, contrived to old L—— 
his £3000, (though he did not live a month 
after signing the receipt,) and thus eseaped 
ever from the fangs of the money-lenders. 
word or two, also, about our Indian lodger 
yout eighteen months after the acci- 
snt | have been relating. His sole heir wag 
ung lieutenant in the n and very 
h to my surprise and gratitication, in a 
il to old Mr. G s will, I was left a le- 
f £2000, including the £300 he had 
me, saying it was some return for the 
attentions he had received from us 
he had been our lodger, and as a mark 
f his approbation of the honourable and vir- 
tuous principles by which, he sa he had al 
ways perceived our conduct to be actuated 
Twelve years from this per my income 
amounted to between £3000 and £4000 a-year; 
and as my family was increasing, I thought 
my means warranted a more extensive estab- 
lishment. I therefore removed into a large 
and elegant house, and set up my carriage 
The recollection of past times has taught me 
at least one useful lessoun—whether my life be 


i my creditors My be 


lriends 


an excess of civility 
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, or rt—to ur success with modera- | sea) should not be.informed of it till it wag 
tion, ar ver to turn a deaf ear to applica- | over; and that, during the operation, she 
ind less successful | should not be in any wise bound, or blindfold- 


I t > younger I | 
y profession ed. Her calm and decisive manner, convinced 
he =? me that remonstrance would be useless. Sir 
ow i © uses < RACVersily; . . 


—— looked at me with a doubtful air. She 
observed it; and said, “‘I see what you are 
z thinking, Sir ——; but I hope to show you 
i. 1 that a woman has more courage than you seem 
willing to give her credit for In short, after 
the surgeon had acquiesced in the latter con- 
dition—to which he had especially demurred— 
a day was fixed for the operation—subject, of 
sstate of health. When 
ma x, and t r powers of enduring a de- | the Wednesday arrived, it was with some agi- 


W <e a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head 
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be { t short rrative immediately | vous tremor—unprofessional as it may seem— 
i r | eV 4 strong ren [saw the servant place the « perating 
nd ight it se on the seat of the carriage. “ Are you 

y I you have every thing ready, Mr - 

[ 2vera e€ nstant at é tired Sir ——, with a calm and business- 

t >on a Mrs. St -, @ young mar ke air, which somewhat irritated me. On 


fortu } 17 assured of the affirmative, and after cau- 

that ter 5 J t t sting his eye over the case of instru- 

| rreat ‘ l at ent to make assurance d yubly sure, we 

' S t f tr. Wearrived at Mrs. St-——’s,—who 











res l \ sf 1 town,—avout two 

y inr ; rm the afternoon, and were immediately 

I t ; s 1 into th m in which the operation 

t r vas tot erformed—a back parlour, the win- 

! ts fw : ced into a beautiful garden 

C very 1 , 1 I for acknowledging, 

t t ! I : t : t tt gl ] hught of the paie and Gis- 

e of the servant, as be re- 

i i t i i r r ving us into the room, some- 

) t me; for, in addition to the 

t i r i t st I felt t fate of the lovely suf- 

sofa in t 7 I l alway 1 abhorrence, for the ope- 

y irt i the pr ession, which many 

3, ¢ t racti did not suffice to 10ve 

t ssary arrang rents being at length 

d ted,—c sting of a hateful array of 

r ] is U | ts ns sponge warm water, 

I u A \ e 

J ‘ a , ' h - 
I V At = - Vi n 

r : s glitt th | enter fi ed by her two attendants. Her 

I i on cI t is firm—her air composed—and her pale 

m with my watch, in ler t tures irradiat vith a smile—sad, how- 

irb | mother The j is th light of October. She was 

1a f t rt t six or seven years of age— 


is circum- 
e voked at that 
rai irentiwas | ' ta ut nan. Her hair was 
sently s tears tr r t auburn, ck neglectedly over 

rers it she uttered not a lan < white as marble. Her full 

] was the 7 —Th l : ; 1 usually beamed with a delici- 














ty of her rder rer 1s pensive ex sion from beneath 
ral ap eget Jad , the soft languor of the drooping lid,” 
. ‘ aly ¢ SS 

t renc nd asked whe re saw the life of a patient lost, merely 
rht ud fortitude enough t " tt thr rh the want of such laudable precaution 
i Ss ssured him with a sw as that of Sir ——, in the present instance, 
f resignation, that sh 1 for s \ ument was suddenly re- 
sus ng 1 lire he operation; and to 
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ere now lighted with the glitter of a restless- 
ess and agitation, which ‘the noblest degree 
pf self-command could not entirely conceal or 
epress Her features were regular—her nose 
and mouth were exquisitely chiselled—and her 
complexion fair, almost to transparency. In- 
deed, an eminent medical writer has remarked 
that the most beautiful women are generally 
the subjects of this terrible disease A large 
Indian shaw! was thrown her shoulders 
and she wore a white muslin dressing-zgown 
And was it this innocent and beaut 
who was doomed to writhe beneath the 
and disfigurement of the operating 
heart ached A decanter of port wine and 
some glasses were placed on a small table near 
the wind: e be ned me t 
ng t 
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I am prepared,” said she, and sat 
down the chair that was placed for her 
One of the attendants then removed the shawl 
from her shoulders, and Mrs. St—— herself, 
with perfect composure, assisted in displacing 
as much of her dress as was necessary. She 
then suffered Sir to place her on the cor- 
ner side e chair, wi th her leftarm thrown 
over the back of 

ber right 


t, and her face looking over 
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comedian sat down with a rueful visage, and 
eyed the dentist's formidable preparations with 
a piteous and disconcerted air. As soon as | 
had taken my station behind, for the purpose 
of holding the patient's head, the gum was 
lanced without much ado; but as the doomed 
tooth was a very formidable broad-rooted mo- 
lar, Monsieur prepared for a vigorous effort 
He was just commencing the dreadful wrench, 
when he suddenly relaxed his hold, retired a 
step or two from his patient, and burst into a 




















loud fit of laughter! Up started the astounded 
comedian, and with clenched fists demanded 
furiously, “ What the d~—1l he meant by such 
conduct The little bewhiskered foreigner, 
however, continued standing atalittle distance, 
still so convulsed with laughter, as to disregard 
the menacing movements of his patient; and 
exclaiming, “ Ah, mon Dieu'!—ver good—ver 
g bie ha! ha!—Be gar, Monsieur, you 
pu ne such d queer, extraordinaire co- 
mique face—Be gar, like one big fiddle or 


The dentist was right 
were odd enough at all 


words to that effect 


‘s features 








iT 

times ; but, on the present occasion, they suf- 

fered such excruciating contortions—such a 

strange puekering together of the mouth and 
. it ng of the eyes, that it was 





imes more laughable than any 

ifici features with which he 
used to set Drury Lane in a roar —Qh that a 
painter had been present '—There was, on one 
: , my friend, standing in menacing attitude, 
with both fists clenched, his left cheek swelled, 
as if the mastication of a large ap- 


lenly 


id looking 


had been sud suspended, and his 
whole features creating a grotesque expres- 
sion of mingled pain, indecision and fury 
[hen there was the operator beginning to look 
a little startled at the probable consequences 
1 


of his sally; and lastly, I stood a little aside, 
t suffocated with suppressed laughter 
gth, however, —'s perception of the 
and after a very hearty 
d exclaiming, “1 must have looked 
j he once more resign- 
hands of Monsieur, 
the tooth was out in a twinkling 
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A SCHOLAR 8 DEATH-BED 

The following short but melancholy narra- 

ve, will, itis hoped, be perused with additional 


terest, when the reader is assured that it is 
FACT Much more might have been commit- 
ted to press; but as it would have related 


y to a mad devotion to alchemy, which 
ne of Mr s few posthumous papers 
ndantly evidence, it lest the 
der should consider the details as romantic 
imp All that is worth recording is 
told; and it is hoped, that some young men of 
erful undisciplined, and ambitious minds, 

ll find their account in an attentive conside- 
ration of the fate of a kindred spirit.—Bene 
‘acit qui ex aliorum erroritbus sibi exemplum 
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Thinking, one morning, that I had gone 
through the whole of my usual levee of home- 
patients, I was preparing to go out, when the 
servant informed me there was one yet to be 
spoken with, who, he thought, must have been 
asleep in a corner of the room, or he should not 
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have failed to summon him in his turn. Di- 
recting him to be shown in immediately, l re- 
took my place at my desk. The servant ina 
few moments ushered in a young man, who 
seemed to have scarce strength enough, even 
with the assistance of a walking-stick, to totter 
to a chair opposite me. I was much strack 
with his appearance, which was that of one in 
reduced circumstances. His clothes, though 
perfectly clean and neat, were faded and thread- 
bare ; and his coat was buttoned up to his chin, 
where it was joined by a black silk neck-ker- 
chief, in such a manner as to lead me to sus- 
pect the absence of a shirt. He was rather 
below than above the average height, and 
wasted almost There 
was an air of superior ease and politeness im 
his demeanour; and an expression about his 
countenance, sickly and sallow though it was, 
y, mild, and intelligent, that I 
could not help viewing him with peculiar in- 
terest 

‘{ was afraid, my friend, I should have 
missed you,” said I, in a kind tone, “as I was 
on the point of going out.”"—“I heard your 
carriage drive up to the door, doctor, and shall 
not detain you more than a few moments ; nay, 
I will call to-morrow, if that would be more 
convenient,” he replied faintly, suddenly 
pressing his hand to his side, as though the 
effort of speaking occasioned him pain. I as- 
him I had a quarter of an hour at his 
service, and begged he would proceed at once 
to state the nature of his complaint. He de- 
tailed—what I had anticipated from his ap- 
pearance—all the symptoms of a very ad- 
vanced stage of pulmonary consumption. He 
expressed himself in very select and forcible 
language ; and once or twice when at a loss 
for what he conceived an adequate expression 
in English, chose such an appropriate Latin 
phrs se, that the thought perpetu ally suggest- 
ed itself to me, while he was speaking—“ a 
—He made not the most dis- 
tant allusion to poverty, but confined himself to 
the leading symptoms of his indisposition. I 
determined, however, (haud preteritorum im- 
) to ascertain his circumstances, with 
a view, if possible, of relieving them. I asked 
if he ate animal food with relish,—enjoyed 
his dinner,—whether his meals were regular 
He coloured, and hesitated a little, for I put 
the question searchingly; and replied, with 
some embarrassment, that he did not, certain- 
ly, then eat regularly, nor enjoy his food when 
he did. I soon found that he was in very 
straitened circumstances; that, in short, he 
was sinking rapidly under the pressure of 
want and harassing anxiety, which alone had 
accelerated, if not wholly induced, his present 
illness ; and that all he had to expect from me- 
dical aid, was a little alleviation. I preseribed 
a few simple medicines, and then asked him in 
what part of the town he resided 

“] am afraid, Doctor,” said he, modestly, 
“ ] shall be unable to afford your visiting me at 
my own lodgings. 1 will occasionally call on 
you here, as a morning patient,”—and he prof- 
fered me half a guinea. The conviction that 
it was probably the very last he had in the 
world, and a keen reco! 
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into my eyes 
and prevailed on him to let me set him down, 
as I was driving close past his residence. He 
seemed overwhelmed with gratitude; and, 
with a blush, hinted, that he was “ not quite 
in carriage costume He lived in one of the 
small streets leading from May-fair ; and after 
having made a note in my tablets, of his name 
and number, I set him down, promising him an 
early call 

The clammy pressure of his wasted fingers, 


as I shook his hand at parting, remained with | 


me all that day. I could not dismiss from my 


mind the wild and sorrowful countenance of 
this young man, go where I would ; and I was 


on the point of mentioning the incident to a 
most excellent and generous nobleman, whom 
I was then attending, and soliciting his assist- 
ance,—but the thought that it was premature, 
checked me. There might be something un- 
worthy in the young man; he might possibly 
be an—impostor. These were hard thoughts 
—chilling and unworthy suspicions, but I could 
not resist them ; alas! an eighteen years’ in- 
tercourse with a deceitful world has alone 
taught me how to entertain them! 

As my wife dined a little out of town that 
evening, | hastily swallowed a solitary meal, 
and set out in quest of my morning patient 
With some difficulty I found the house ; it was 
the meanest, and in the meanest street, I had 
visited for months. I knocked at the door, 
which was open, and surrounded by a babbling 
throng of dirty children. A slatternly woman, 
with e child in her arms, answered my sum- 
mons. Mr , she said, lived there, in the 
top floor; but he was just gone out for a few 


moments, she supposed, “ to get a mouthful of 


victuals, but I was welcome to go up and wait 
for him, since there was not much to make 
away with, howsoever,” said the rude and vul- 
gar creature. One of her children led me up 
the narrow, dirty staircase, and having ushered 
me into the room, left me to my meditations 
A wretched hole it was in which I was sitting! 
The evening sun streamed in discoloured rays 
through the unwashed panes, here and there 
mended with brown paper, and sufficed to show 
me that the only furniture consisted of a mi- 
serable, curtainless bed, (the disordered clothes 
showing that the weary limbs of the wretched 
oceupant had but recently left it)—three old 
rush-bottomed chairs—and a ricketty deal ta- 
ble, on which were scattered several pages of 
manuscript—a letter or two—pens, ink, and a 
few books. There was no chest of drawers— 
nor did I see any thing likely to serve as a sub- 
stitute. Poor Mr. —— probably carried about 
with him al! he had in the world! There was 
asmal! sheet of writing paper pinned over the 
mantel piece, (if such it deserved to be called,) 
which | gazed at with a sigh; it bore simply 
the outline of a coffin, with Mr ’s initials, 
and “ obit 18 —,” evidently in his own 
hand writing. Curious to see the kind of books 
he preferred, I took them up and examined 
them. There were—if I recollect right—a 
small Amsterdam edition of Plautus—a Ho- 
race—a much-befingered copy of Aristophanes 
—a neat pocket edition of Hschylus—a small 


copy of the works of Lactantius—and two odd | 
I had no intention ! 


volumes of English books 


I refused the fee, of course ; | 
| accidentally lit on the uppermost manuscript, 


| deeply affected 


and endeavoured to soothe him 
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of being impertinently inquisitive, but my eye 


and seeing it to be in the Greek character, [ 
took it up, and found a few verses of Greek 
sapphics, entitled—'Es thy voxta Terwtaiayv— 
evidently the recent composition of Mr. - 
He entered the room as I was laying down the 
paper, and started at seeing a stranger, for it 
seems the people of the house had not taken 
the trouble to inform him I was waiting. On 
discovering who it was, he bowed politely, and 
gave me his hand; but the sudden agitation 
my presence had occasioned, deprived him of 
utterance. I thought I could almost hear the 
palpitation of his heart. I brought him to a 
chair, and begged him to be calm 

‘ You are not worse, Mr , I hope, since 
I saw you morning ?”’ I inquired. He 
whispered almost iparticulately, holding his 
hand to his left side, that he was always worse 
in the evenings. I felt his pulse ; it beat 130 
I discovered that he had gone out for the pur- 
pose of trying to get employment ina neigh- 


bouring printing-office, but having failed, was 


this 


returned in a state of deeper depression than 
usual. The perspiration rolled trom his brow 
almost faster than he could wipe itaway. I 
sate by him for nearly two minutes, holding 
his hand, without uttering a word, for I was 
At length I begged he would 
forgive my inquiring how it was that a young 
man of talent and education like himself could 
be reduced toa state of such utter destitution 
While I was waiting for an answer, he sudden- 
ly fell from his chair ina swoon. The exer- 
tion of walking, the pressure of disappoint- 
ment, and, 1 fear, the almost unbroken fast of 
the day, had completely prostrated the small 
remains of his strength. When he hada little 
revived, I succeeded in laying him on the bed, 
and instantly summoned the woman of the 
house fter some time she sauntered lazily 
to the door, and asked me what I wanted. “Are 
you the person that attends on this gentleman, 
my good woman I inquired ‘ 

‘* Marry come up, sir!" she replied ina loud 
tone. “I’ve no manner of cause for attending 
on him, not | 
and as for his being a gentleman,” she conti- 
nued with an ins sneer, for which I felt 
inclined to throw her down 
ver of his money have | seen for this three 
weeks for his rent, and Seeing the fluent 
Virago was warming, and approaching close to 
my unfortunate patient's bed side, | stopped 
her short by patting half a guinea into her 
hand, and directing her to purchase a bottle of 
port wine; at the same time hinting, that if 
she conducted herself properly, I would see 
her rent paid myself. I then shut the door, 
and resumed my seat by Mr , who was 
trembling violently all over with agitation, 
The more | 
said, however, and the kinder were my tones 
the more was he affected. At length he burst 
into a flood of tears, and continued weeping for 
some time, like a ehild. 1 saw it was hysteri- 


he ought to attend on himself 


ient 
stairs, ** not a sti- 


| cal, and that it was best to let his feelings have 


their full course. His nervous excitement at 
last gradually subsided, and he began to con- 
verse with tolerable coolness 

“ Doctor,” he faltered, “your conduct is 
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very—very noble—it must be disinterested,” 
pointing, with a bitter air, to the wretched 
room in which we were sitting 

{ feel sure, Mr , that you have done 
nothing to merit your present misfortunes,” I 
replied with a serious and inquiring air. 






























* Yes—yes, I have!—I have indulged in 
wi tious h s—lived in absurd dreams 

f greatness,—been educated beyond 
my fortunes—and formed tastes, and cherished 
feelings, incompatible w ) station it seems 
1 was born to—bi ry ord bour !” was 
his answer, with as much vehemence as his 
weakness would al! 

“ But, Mr. ——, your friends—your rela- 
tives—they cannot be apprized of your situa- 
tion 

* Alas, Doctor, friends I have none—unless 
you will permit me to name the last and no 
blest, yours relatives, several 

An y, of course, do not know of your 
lIness and straitened circumstances 

They do, D -and kindly assure me | 
have brought it « self. To do them jus 
tice, however, they « not, I believe, effi 

ently help me, if would 

W ny, nav y ndea th i Mr —— 
H ave they ist ¥ I 

Not avowe not in so many words 
The y have simpy relused to receive or answer 
any more of my letters. Possibly I may have 
fer them i n content to meet them 
herea and try the justice of the case— 
t said M —,s ting up 
wards—* Well I know, « 1, Do 
tor t my days arth ; few, and 
li y to be very bitter als in vain I 

m to tell me wh tives were, 
er me to solicit their perso attend 
his last moments. “It is altogether 

useless, Doctor, to ask me further,” said he, 
raising himself a little in bed,—“ my father 


ind mother are both dead, and no power on 
earth shall extract from me a syllable further 


I hard,” he continued, bursting again into 
tears, “if | must die amid their taunts and re- 
proaches I felt quite at a loss what to say 
to all this. There was something very singu- 
lar, if not reprehensible, in his manner of al; 


to his relati which led me to fear 
that he was by no means free from blame 
Had I not felt myself very delicately situated, 
d even the possibility of hurting his 
morbidly irritable feelings, I felt inclined to 
have asked him how he thought of evisting 


luding ves 






anc are 








without their aid, especially in his forlorn and 
helpless state ; having neither friends, nor the 
means of obtaining them. I thought also, that 


short as had been my intimacy with him, I had 
symptoms of a certain obstinacy, 
and haughty imperiousness of temper, which 








discerned 


would sufficiently account, if not for occasion- 
ing, at least for widening, any unhappy breach 
which might have occurred in his family 
But what was to be done J could not let him 


starve; as I had voluntarily stepped in to his 
assistance, I determined to make his last mo- 
ments easy—at least as far as lay in my power 

A little to anticipate the course of my nar- 
rative, | may here state what little informa- 
tion concerning him was elicited in the course 
of our various interviews. His father and mo- 


— 
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ther had left Ireland, their native place, early, 
and gone to Jamaica, where they lived as 
slave-superintendants. They left their only 
son to the care of the wife's brother-in-law, 
who put him to school, where he much distin- 
guished himself. On the faith of it, he con- 
trived to get to the college in Dublin, where 
he staid two years: and then, in a confident 
reliance on his own talents, and the sum of 501 
which was sent him from Jamaica, with the 
intelligence of the death of both his parents in 
impoverished circumstances, he had come up 
to London, it seems, with no very definite end 
in view. Here he had continued for about two 
years; but in addition to the failure of his 
health, all his efforts to establish himself proved 
abortive He contrived to giean a scanty sum, 
God knows how, which was gradually lessen- 
ing at a time when his impaired health rather 
required that his resources should be augment- 


ed. He had no friends in respectable life, 
whose influence or wealth might have been 


serviceable ; and at the time he called on me 
he had not more in the world than the solitary 
half guinea he proffered to me asa fee. 1 ne- 
ver learnt the names of any of his relatives; 
but, from several things occasionally dropped 
in the heat of conversation, it was clear there 
must have been unhappy differences 

To return, however. As the evening was 
far advancing, and I had one or two patients 
yet to visit, | began to think of taking my de- 
parture. I enjoined him strictly to keep his 
bed till I saw him again, to preserve as calm 
and equable a frame of mind as possible, and 
to dismiss all anxiety for the future, as I would 
gladly supply his present necessities, and send 
him a civil and attentive nurse. He tried to 
thank me, but his emotions choked his utter- 
ance. He grasped my hand with convulsive 
energy. His eye spoke eloquently—but, alas 
it shone with the fierce and unnatural lustre of 
consumption, as though, I have often thought 
in such cases, the conscious soul was glowing 
with the reflected light of its kindred element 
—eternity. I knew it was impossible for him 
to survive many days, from several unequivo- 
cal symptoms of what is called, in common 
language, a galloping consumption. I was as 
good as my word, and sent him a nurse, (the 
mother of one of my servants,) who was 
charged to pay him the utmost attention in 
her power. My wife also sent him a little 
bed-furniture, linen, preserves, jellies, and 


other small matters of that sort I visited 
him every evening, and found him on each oc- 


casion verifying my apprehensions, for he was 
sinking rapidly. His mental energies, how- 
ever, seemed to increase in an inverse ratio 
with the decline of his physical powers. His 
conversation was animated, various, and, at 
times, enchainingly interesting. I have some- 
times sat at his bedside for several hours to- 
gether, wondering how one so young (he was 
not more than two or three and twenty) could 
have acquired so much information. He spoke 


with spirit and justness on the leading politi- 
cal topics of the day; and I particularly recol- 
lect his making some very noble reflections on 
the character and exploits of Bonaparte, who 
was then blazing in the zenith of his glory 
Still, however, the current of his thoughts 
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and language was frequently tinged with the 
enthusiasm and extravagance of delirium. Of 
this he seemed himself conscious; for he would 
sometimes suddenly stop, and pressing his 
hand to his forehead, exclaim, “ Doctor, doc- 
tor, I am failing here—Aere!” He acknow- 
ledged that he had from his childhood given 
himself up to the dominion of ambition ; and 
that his whole life had been spent in the most 
extravagant and visionary expectations. He 
would smile bitterly when he recounted some 
of what he justly stigmatized as his insane 
projects. “‘ The objects of my ambition,” he 
said, “ have been vague and genera! ; I never 
knew exactly where, or what, I would be. 
Had my powers, such as they are, been con- 
centrated on one point—bad I formed a more 
just and modest estimate of my abilities—I 
might possibly have become something. * * * 
Besides, doctor, 1 had no morey—no solid sub- 
stratum to build upon—there was the rotten 
point !—Oh, doctor,” he continued with a deep 
sigh, “if I could but have seen these things 
three years ago, as | see them now, | might at 
this moment have been a sober and respectable 
member of society; but now I am dying a 
hanger-on—a fool—a beggar!” and he burst 
into tears. “ You, doctor,” he presently con- 
tinued, “are accustomed, I suppose, to listen 
to these death-bed repinings, these soul scourg- 
ings—these wailings over a badly spent life !— 
Oh, yes—as | am nearing eternity, [ seem to 
look at things—at my own mind and heart, es- 
pecially—through the medium of a strange, 
searching, unearthly light. Oh, how many, 
many things it makes distinct, which I would 
fain have forgotten fer ever! Do you recol- 
lect the terrible language of Scripture, doctor, 
which compares the human breast to a cage of 
unclean birds !'—I left him that evening deep- 
ly convinced of the compulsory truths he had 
uttered; I never thought so seriously before. 
It is some Scotch divine who has said, that 
one death-bed preaches a more startling ser- 
moa than a bench of bishops. 


* * * . . 


Mr was an excellent and thorough 
Greek scholar, perfectly well versed in the 
Greek dramatists, and passionately fond, in 
particular, of Sophocles. I recollect his reci- 
ting one evening, with great force and feeling, 
the touching exclamation of the chorus, in the 
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—which, he said, was never absent from his 
mind, sleeping ar waking. I once asked him, 
if he did not regret having devoted his life al- 
most exclusively to the study of the classics. 
He replied, with esthusiesm, “ No, doctor—no, 





* Ah, me! I groan beneath the pressure of 
innumerable sorrows; truly my substance is 
ry server away, nor can | devise any means 
of bettering my condition, or discover any 
source of consolation. 


| he seemed exceedingly piqued 


no! I should be an ingrate if I did. How can 
I regret having lived in constant converse, 
through their works, with the greatest and no- 
blest men that ever breathed! I have lived in 


, Elysium—have breathed the celestial air of 


those hallowed plains, while engaged in the 
study of the philosophy and poetry of Greece 
and Rome. Yes, it is a consolation even for 
my bitter and premature death-bed, to think 
that my mind will quit this wretched, dis- 
eased, unworthy body, imbued with the refine- 
ment—redolent of the eternal freshness and 
beauty of the most exquisite poetry and philo- 
sophy the world ever saw! With my faculties 
quickened and strengthened, I shall go confi 
dently, and claim kindred with the great ones 
of Eternity. They know I love their works— 
have consumed all the oil of my life in their 
study, and they will welcome their son—their 
disciple lil as he was, Mr uttered 
rly as I can recollect 
with an ener 


these sentiments (as nea 
In the verv words | have given 
gy, an enthusiasm, and an eloquence, which I 
never saw surpassed. He faltered suddenly, 
however, from this lofty pitch of excitement, 
and complained bitterly that his devotion to 
ancient literature had engendered a morbid 
sensibility, which had rendered him totally 
unfit for the ordinary business of life, or inter- 
mixture with society. * . ; “4 
Often 1 found him sitting up in bed, and 
reading his favourite play, Prometheus Vine- 
tus of schylus, while his pale and wasted 
features glowed with delighted enthusiasm. 
He told me, that, in his estimation, there was 
an air of grandeur and romance about that 
play, such as was not equalled by any of the 
productions of the other Greek Dramatists; 
and that the opening dialogue was peculiarly 
impressive and affecting. He had committed 
to memory nearly three-fourths of the whole 
play! I om one occasion asked him, how it 
came to pass thata person of his superior clas 
sical attainments had not obtained same tolera 


| bly lucrative engagement as an usher or tutor 


He answered, with rather an haughty air, that 
he would rather have broken stones on the 
highway. 

“To hear,” said he, “the magnificent lan 
guage of Greece—the harmonious cadences of 
the Romans, mangled and disfigured by stupid 
lads and duller ushers—ob, it would have been 


| such a profanation as the sacred groves of old 
| suffered, when their solemn silence was dis- 


turbed by a rude unhallowed throng of Bac- 
chanalians. I should have expired, doctor!” 
I told him, i could not help lamenting such 
an absurd and morbid sensitiveness—at which 
He possibly 
thought I should rather have admired than re- 
probated the lofty tone he assumed! I asked 
him if the stations, of which he spoke with 
such supercilious contempt, had not been joy- 
fully occupied by some of the greatest scho 
lars that had ever lived? He replied simply 
with a cold air, that it was his misfortune— 
not his fault. He told me, however, that his 


| classical acquirements had certainly been capa- 


ble of something like a profitable employment; 
for that about two months before he had call- 
ed on me, he had nearly come to terms with a 
bookseller, for publishing a poetical version of 

9 o 
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the comedies of Aristophanes; that he had 
nearly completed one—the NE®@EAAI, if I re- 
collect right—when the great difficulty of the 
task, and the wretched remuneration offered, 
so dispirited him, that he threw it aside in dis- | 
gust.” His only means of subsistence had been 
the sorry pay of an occasional reader for the | 
press, as well asa contributor to the columns 

of a daily paper. He had parted with almost 

the whole of his slender stock of books, his | 
watch, and all his clothes, except what he 


wore when he called on me. “ And you ne- 
ver try any of the magazines?” I inquired; 
‘for they afford to many young men of talent 
a fair livelihood He said he had indeed 


struggled hard te gain a footing in one of the 
papular periodicals, but that his communica- 
tions were invariably returned, “ with polite 
acknowledgment One of these notes | saw, 
and have now in my possession. It was thus 

“Mr. M‘—— begs to return the enclosed 

Remarks on English Versions of Euripides, 
with many thanks for the writer's polite offer 
of it tothe E ; but fears that, though 
an able performance, it is not exactly suited 
for the readers of the E 

To 4. 4 

A series of similar disappointments, and the 
consequent poverty and embarrassment into 
which he sunk, had gradually undermined a 
constitution naturally feeble; and he told me 
with much agitation, that had it not been for 
the trifling but timely assistance of myself and 
family, he saw no means of escaping literal | 
starvation! Could I help sympathizing deeply | 
with bim? Alas! his misfortunes were very | 
nearly paralleled by my own. While listening 
to his melancholy details, { seemed living over | 
again the four first wretched years of my pro- | 
fessional career. . , ‘ ‘afin 

I must hasten, however, to the closing | 
scene. I had left word with the nurse, that’| 
when Mr appeared dying, I should be in- 














stantly summoned. About five o'clock, in the 
evening of the 6th of July, 1lS—, I received a | 
message from Mr. himself, saying that he 








j 


* Among his papers I found the following | 
spirited and close version of one of the choral | 
odes in the Vubes, commencing, 


"Awol pct alts Oi8" dvak 
Snau, &e. 

“ Thee, too, great Phebus, I invoke, 

Thou Delian King, 
Who dwell’st on Cynthia's lofty rock ! 

Thy passage hither wing. 
Blest Goddess! whom Ephesian splendours 

hold 

In temple bright with gold, 
Mid Lydian maidens nobly worshipping ! 
And thee, our native deity, 

Pallas, our city’s guardian, thou! 

Who wieldst the dreadful Zgis. Thee, 
Thee, too, gay Bacchus, from Parnassian 

height, 

Ruddy with festive torches’ glow— 
To crown the sacred choir, I thee invite !” 
Those who are conversant with the original, | 
will perceive that many of the difficult Greek | 
expressions are rendered into literal English. | 





wished to breathe his last in my presence, as 
the only friend he had on earth. Unavoidable 
and pressing professional engagements detain- 
ed me until half past six; and it was seven 
o'clock before I reached his bedside. 

“ Lord, Lord, doctor, poor Mr. is dy- 
ing, sure!”’ exclaimed the woman of the house, 
as she opened the door. Mrs. Jones says he 
has been picking and clearing the bedclothes 
awfully, so he must be dying!'* On entering 
the room, I found he had dropt asleep. The 
nurse told me he had been wandering a good 
deal in his mind. I asked what he had talked 
about? “ Larning, doctor,” she replied, “ and 
a proud young lady.” I sate down by his 
bedside. 1 saw the dews of death were steal- 
ing rapidly over him. His eyes, which were 
naturally very dark and piercing, were now far 
sunk into their sockets; his cheeks were hol- 
low, and his hair matted with perspiration over 
his damp and pallid forehead. While [ was 
gazing silently on the melancholy spectacle, 
and reflecting what great but undisciplined 
powers of mind were about soon to be disunited 
from the body, Mr. opened his eyes, and 








| seeing me, said, in a low, but clear and steady 





tone of voice— Doctor—tie last act of the 
tragedy!” He gave me his hand. It was all 
he could do to lift it into mine. I could not 
speak—the tears were nearly gushing forth. I 
felt as if I were gazing on my dying son. 

“] have been dreaming, doctor, since you 
went,” said he, “and what do you think 
about? I thought I had squared the circle, and 
was to perish for ever for my discovery.” 

“T hope, Mr. I replied, in a serious 
tone, and with something of displeasure in my 
manner—< [ hope that, at this awful moment, 
you have more suitable and consolatory 
thoughts to occupy your mind with than 
those?” He sighed. “The clergyman you 
were so good as to send me,” he said, after a 








* This very prevalent but absurd notion is 
not confined to the vulgar: and as I have, in 


| the course of my practice, met with hundreds 


of respectable and intelligent people, who have 
held that a patient's “ picking and clearing 
the bed-clothes” is a symptom of death, and 
who consequently view it with a kind of super- 
stitious horror, I cannot refrain from explain- 
ing the philosophy of it to the numerous un- 
professional readers of this Magazine, in the 
simple and satisfactory words of Mr. C. Bell 

“It is very common,” he says, “ to see the 
patient picking the bed-clothes, or catching 
at the empty air. This proceeds from an ap- 
pearance of motes or flies passing before the 
eyes, and is occasioned by an affection of the 
retina, producing in it a sensation similar to 
that produced by the impression of images; 
and what is deficient in sensation, ¢he tmagi- 
nation supplies: for although the resemblance 
betwixt those diseased affections of the retina, 
and the idea conveyed to the brain, may be 
very remote, yet, by that slight resemblance, 
the idea usually associated with the sensation 
will be excited in the mind.’— Bell's Anatomy, 
vol. iii. pp. 57—5s8. 

The secret lies in a disordered circulation of 
the blood, forcing the red globules into the 
minute vessels of the retina, 
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pause, “ was here this afternoon. He isa good 
man, I dare say, but weak, and has his head 
stuffed with the quibbles of the schools. He 
wanted to discuss the question of free will with 
a dying man, doctor!” 


‘I hope he did not leave without adminis- 


tering the ordinances of religion?” I inquired. 

‘ He read me some of the church prayers, 
which were exquisitely touching and beautiful, 
and the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians, which 
is very sublime. 
a rehearsal of what he was shortly to repeat 
over my grave!” exclaimed the dying man, 
with a melancholy smile. 
tion at the light tone of his remarks, but con- 
cealed it 


“You received the sacrament, I hope, Mr. | 
‘ 


——’" He paused a few moments, and his 
brow was clouded. 
truth, I declined it” 

“ Declined the sacrament!” 
with surprise. 


I exclaimed, 


“ Yes—but, dear doctor, I beg—I entreat | 
you not to ask me about it any further,” re- | 


plied Mr. , gloomily, and lapsed into a fit 
of abstraction for some moments 


gyman, an excellent and learned man, who was 
my intimate friend. | was gazing earnestly 
on Mr. , as he lay with closed eyes; and 


was surprised to see the tears trickling from | 
| ed down to the very page I wanted 


them 

“ Mr. , you have nothing, I hope, on 
our mind, to render your last moments un- 
ol ?” I asked, in a gentle tone 

““No—nothing material,” he replied with a 
deep sigh; continuing, with his eyes closed, 
“T was only thinking what a bitter thing it is 
to be struck down so soon from among the 
bright throng of the living—to leave this fair 
this beautiful world, after so short and sorrow- 
ful a sojourn. Oh, it is hard!’ He shortly 
opened Sis eyes. His agitation had apparently 


passed away, and delirium was hovering over | 


and disarranging his thoughts 

“Doctor, doctor, what a strange passage 
that is,”"—said he suddenly, startling me with 
his altered voice, and the dreamy, thoughtful 


expression of his eyes,—“ in the chorus of the | 


Medea— 
“Ave q@rorauty Lega Y wgourt Taye 
ual dina xab Tayta wari oTegiceTau.” 


Is not there something very mysterious and 
tomantic about these lines? I could never ex- 
actly understand what was meant by them.” 
Finding I continued silent,—for I did not wish 


to encourage hie indulging in a train of thought | 
80 foreign to his situation,—he kept murmuring | 


at intervals, metrically, 
dyes Toray Meay, 
ina most melancholy, monotonous tone. He 


then wandered on from one topic of classical 
literature to another, till he suddenly stopped 


short, and turning to me, said, “ Doctor, 1 em | 


raving very absurdly. I feel Iam; but I can- 
not dismiss from my thoughts, even though I 
know I am dying, the subjects about which my 
mind has been occupied nearly all my life 


* Eurip. Med. 411—13. 





He could not help giving me | 


I felt some irrita- | 


‘‘ No, doctor, to tell the | 


Unnoticed 
by him, I despatched the nurse for another cler- | 


| Emma! haughty one! 


| would go on till he stopped in tears. 
| vered, from a scrap or two found among his 
| papers, after his decease, that the person he 


through.—Oh !” changing the subject abrupt- 
ly, “tell me, Doetor, do those who die of my 
disorder generally continue in the possession 
of their intellects to the last?” I told him I 
thought they generally did. 

Then I shall burn brightly to the last! 
Thank God!—And yet,” with a shudder, “ it 
is shocking too to find oneself gradually ceas- 
ing to exist.—Doctor, I should recover, 1 am 
sure I should, if you were to bleed me,” said 
he—his intellects were wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to my vexa- 
tion, unaccompanied by Doctor , who had 
gone that morning into the country. I did not 
send for any one else. His frame of mind was 
peculiar, and very unsatisfactory ; but I thought 
it, on the whole, better not to disturb or irri- 
tate him by alluding to a subject he evidently 
disliked. I ordered candles to be brought, as 
it was now nearly nine o'clock. “ Doctor,” 
said the dying young man, in a feeble tone, “ I 
think you will find a copy of Lactantius lying 
on my table. He has been a great favourite 
with me. May I trouble you to read me a 
passage—the eighth chapter of the seventh 
book—on the immortality of the soul? I 
should like to die thoroughly convinced of 
that noble truth—if truth it is—and I have of- 
ten read that chapter with much satisfaction.” 
I went to the table and found the book—a poc- 
ket copy—the leaves of which were ready turn- 
I there- 
fore read him, slowly and emphatically, the 
whole of the eighth and ninth chapters, begin- 
ning, “‘ Vum est igitur summum bonum immor- 
talitas, ad quam capiendam, et formati a prin- 
cipio, et nati sumus."" When | had got as far 
as the allusion to Cicero's vacillating views, 
Mr repeated with me, sighing, the words, 
“ harum inquit sententiarum, que vera sit, 


Deus aliquis viderit.”—As an instance of the 


“ Ruling passion, strong in death,” 


I may mention, though somewhat to my own 
discredit, that he briskly corrected a false 
quantity which slipped fromme. “ Allow me, 
Doctor,—‘ expétit,’ not ‘ expétit.’"” He made 
no other observation, when I had concluded 
reading the chapters from Lactantius, than “I 
certainly wish I had early formed fixed princi- 
ptes on religious subjects—but it is now too 
late." He then dropped asleep, but presently 
began murmuring very sorrowfully—* Emma, 
Not one look ?—I am 
dying—and you don’t know it—nor care for 
me! * * How beautiful she looked step- 
ping from the carriage! How magnificently 
dressed! I think she saw—zzhy can't she love 
me? She cannot love somebody else—No— 
madness—no !"—In this strain he continued 
soliloquizing for some minutes longer. It was 
the first time I had ever heard any thing of the 
kind fall from him. At length he asked, “I 
wonder if they ever came to her hands ?” as if 
striving to recollect something. The nurse 
whispered that she had often heard him talk in 
the night time about this lady, and that he 
I disco- 


addressed as Emma, was a young lady in the 
higher circles of society, of considerable beau- 
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ty, whom he first saw by accident, and fancied 
she hada regard for him. He had, in turn, in- 
dulged in the most extravagant and ‘hopeless 
passion for her. He suspected himself, that 
she was wholly unconscious of being the ob- 
ject of his almost frenzied admiration. When 
he was asking, “if something came to her 
hands,’ 1 have no doubt he alluded to some 
copy ef verses he had sent to her—of which 
the following fraements, written in pencil, on 
a blank leaf of his Aristophanes, probably form- 
ed a part. There is some merit in them, but 
more extravagance = 


“I could go through the world with thee, 
a ; ; 

To spend with thee ete rnity 

e « - ° . . 
“ To see thy blue and passiunate eye, 
Light on another scornfully, 

But fix its melting glance on me, 
And blend’ —— 


‘* Read the poor heart that throbs for thee, 
Imprint all o'er with thy dear name— 

Yet withering ‘neath a lonely flame, 

That warms thee not, yet me consumes !” 
. » a 7. . * 
* Aye, | would have thee all my own, 

Thy love, thy life, mine, mine alone ; 

See nothing in the world but me, 

Since nought / know, or love, but thee! 


« The eyes that on a thousand fall, 
I would collect their glances all, 
And fling their lustre on my soul, 
Till it imbibed, absorb'd the whole.” 


These are followed by several more lines ; | 
but these will suffice. This insane attachment 
was exactly what I might have expected from 
one of his ardent and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. To return, however, once more. To- 
wards eleven o'clock, he began to fail rapidly 
I had my fingers on his pulse, which beat very 
feebly, almost imperceptibly. He opened his 
eyes slowly, and gazed upwards with a vacant 
air 

“ Why are you taking the candles away, 
nurse ?”’ he inquired feebly. They had not 
been touched. His cold fingers gently com- 
pressed my hand—they were stiffening with 
death ‘Don't, don't put the candles out, 
Doctor,” he commenced again, looking at me, 
with an eye on which the thick mists and sha- | 
dows of the grave were settling fast—they | 
were filmy and glazed [ 

“Don't blow them out—don't—don’t!” he | 
again exclaimed, almost inaudibly 

“ No, we will not !—My dear Mr. , both | 
candles are burning brightly beside you, on the 
table,’ I replied tremulously—for I saw the | 
senses were forgetting their fanctions—that | 
life and consciousness were fast retiring ! 

* Well!” he murmured almost inarticulate- 
ly, ‘I am now quite in darkness !—Oh, there 
is something at my heart—cold, cold !—Doctor, 
keep them off !*—Why—oh, death—.” He 











*I once before heard these strange words | 
fall from the lips of a dying patient—a lady. | 
To me they suggest very unpleasant, I may 
say, fearful thoughts 


What is to be kept off? | 


| suffice to show 


ceased. He had spoken his last onearth. The 
intervals of respiration became gradually longer 
and longer ; and the precise moment when he 
ceased to breathe at all could not be ascertain- 
ed. Yes; it wasall over. Poor Mr. was 
dead. I shall never forget him. 

PREPARING FOR THE HOUSE! 

“ Do, dear Doctor, be so good as to drop in at 
—— Place, in the course of the morning, by 
accident—for I want you to see Mr. He 
has, | verily believe, bid adieu te his senses—for 
he is conducting himself very strangely. To tell 
you the trath, he is resolved on going down to 
the House this evening, for the purpose of 
speaking on the ———— bill, and will, I fear, 
act so absurdly, as to make himself the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole country—at least I sus- 
peet as much, from what I have heard of his 
preparations. Ask to be shown up at once to 
Mr. ——, when you arrive, and gradually di- 
rect the conversation to politics—when you 
will soon see what is the matter. But mind, 
Doctor, not a word of this note! Your visit 
will be quite accidental, you know. Believe 
me, my dear Doctor, yours, &c. &c.” Such 
was the note put into my hands by a servant, 
as my carriage was driving off on my first 
morning round. I knew Mrs. , the fair 
writer of it, very intimately—as, indeed, the 
familiar and confidential strain of her note wil! 
She was a very amiable and 
clever woman—and would not have complain- 
ed, I was sure, without reason. Wishing, 
therefore, to oblige her by a prompt attention 
to her request, and in the full expectation, 
from what I knew of the worthy member's ec- 
eentricities, of encountering some singular 
scene, | directed the horses’ heads to be turned 
towards Place. I reached the house 
about twelve o'clock, and went up stairs at 
once to the drawing-room, where I understood 
Mr had taken up quarters for the day. 
The servant opened the door and announced 
me 

* Oh—show Dr. in.” Lentered. The 
object of my visit, may just say, wae the very 
beau ideal of a county member ; somewhat in- 
clined to corpulency, with a fine, fresh, rubi- 
cund, good-natured face—and that bluff old 
English frankness of manner which flings you 
back into the age of Sir Roger De Coverley 
He was dressed in a long, grey woollen morn- 
ing-gown; and, with his hands crammed into 
the hind pockets, was pacing rapidly to and fro 
from one end of the spacious room to the other. 
At one extremity was a table, on which lay a 
sheet of foolseap, closely written, and crum- 
pled as if with constant handling—his gold re- 
peater, and a half emptied decanter of sherry, 
with a wine-glass. A glance at all these - 
phernalia convinced me of the nature of Mr. 
’s occupation; he was committing his 
speech to memory ! 

“ How d'ye do—how d’ye do, Doetor?” he 
exclaimed, in a hearty but hurried tone ; “ you 
must not keep me long: busy—very busy in- 
I had looked in by accident, 
I assured him, and did not intend to detain him 
aninstant. Iremarked that I supposed he was 
busy preparing for the House. 

“ Ah, right, Doetor—right! Aye, by ——,a 
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d—d good hit, too! I shall peg it into them 
to-night, Doctor! D e, I'll let them know 
what an English county member is! I'll make 
the House too hot to hold them !” said Mr.——, 


walking to and fro, atan accelerated pace. He, 


was evidently boiling over with excitement 

“ You are going to speak to-night, then, on 
the great ————. question, I suppose ?”’ said IJ, 
hardly able to repress a smile 

‘Speak, Doctor? I'll burst on them with 
such a view-halloo as shall startle the whole 
pack! I'll show my Lord 
stuff I'm made of—I will, by He was 
pleased to tell the House, the other evening— 
curse his impudence !—that the two members 
for ————shire were a mere couple of dumb 
bells—he did, by But Fil show him 
whether or not /, for one of them, am to be 
jeered and flamm'd with impunity! Ha, Doc- 
tor—what d'ye think of this °” said he, hurrying 
to the table, and taking up the manuscript 
have mentioned. He was going to read it to 
me, but suddenly stopped short and laid it down 
again on the table, exclaiming, “ Nay, d e, 
I know it off by this time—so listen! Have at 
ye, Doctor 


' 


. ' 
After a pompous hem! hem! he commenced, 
and with infinite energy and boisterousness of | 


manner, recited the whole oration. It was 
certainly a wonderful—a matchless perform- 
ance—parcelled out with a rigid adherence to 
the rules of ancient rhetoric. Ashe proceeded, 
he recited such astounding absurdities—such 
preposterous, high-flown, Bombastes-furioso 
declamations—as, had it but been uttered in 
the House, would assuredly have procured the 
triumphant speaker six or seven distinct rounds 
of convulsive laughter! Had I not known well 
the simplicity and gincerity—the perfect bon- 
homie—of Mr , [should have supposed he 
was hoaxing me—but I assuredly suspected he 
was himself the hoaxed party—the joking- 
post of some witty wag who had determined to 
afford the House a night's sport at poor Mr 
's expense! Indeed, I never in my life 
listened to such pitifully puerile—such almost 
idiotic gallimatia. I felt certain it could never 
have been the composition of fox-hunting Mr 
There was a hacknied quotation from 
Horace—from the Septuagint, (!) and from 
Locke; and then a scamp ring through the 
whole flowery realms of rhetorical ornament— 
and a glancing at every topic of foreign or do- 
mestic policy that could conceivably attract 
the attention of the most erratic fancy. In 
short, there never before was such a speech 
composed since the world began! And this 
was the sort of thing that poor Mr actu- 
ally intended to deliver that memorable even- 
ing in the House of Commons! As for myself, 
I could not control my risible faculties; but 
accompanied the peroration with a perfect 
shout of laughter! Mr. —— laid down the pa- 
per, (which he had twisted into a sort of scroll 
im an ecstasy, and joined me in full chorus, 
slapping me on the shoulder, and exclaiming— 
“Ah! d —e, Doctor, I knew you would 
like it! It’s just the thing—isn't it? There 
will be no standing me at the next election for 
shire, if I can only deliver all this in the 
House to-night! Old Turnpenny, that’s going 
to start against me, backed by the manufactur- 


what kind of 


ing interest—won’t come up—and you see if 
he does !—Curse it! I thought it was in me 
—and would come out, some of these days.— 
They shall have it all to-night—they shall,— 
by : Only be on the look-out for the 
morning papers, Doctor—that’s all!” and he 
set off, walking rapidly, with long strides, from 
one end of the room to the other. I began to 
be apprehensive that there was too much 
ground for Mrs S suspicions, that he had 
literally “ taken leave of his senses Recol- 
lecting, at length, the object of my visit, which 
the amusing exhibition I have been attempting 
to describe had almost driven from my memo- 
, | endeavoured to think, on the spur of the 
yment, of somé scheme for diverting him 
his purpose and preventing the lamenta- 
cposure he was preparing for himself. I 
hink of nothing else than attacking him 
re point—one on which he had been 
for years, and not without reason—an 

itary tendency to apoplexy 
t, my dear sir, said I, “this excitement 
will destroy you—you will bring on a fit of 
apoplexy, if you go on for an hour longer in this 
way—you willindeed!” He stood still, changed 
colour a little, and stammered, “What! eh 
You don't say so, Doc- 


d—— », apoplexy 
extending his 


tor 2m! how is my pulse 
wrist felt it—looked at my watch, and 
shook my head 
«“ Eh—what, Doctor! Vewmarket, eh?” said 
he, with an alarmed air—meaning to ask me 
whether his pulse was beating rapidly 
It is, indeed, Mr It beats upwards 
of one hundred and fifteen a minute,” I replied, 


still keeping my fingers at his wrist, and my 
eyes riveted on my watch—for I dared not 
trust myself with lo king in his countenance 
He started from me withaut uttering a sylla- 


ble; hurried to the table, poured out lass of 


ig 
I suppose 


wine, and gulped it down instantly 
he caught an unfortunate smile or a smirk on 
my face—for he came up to me, and in a coax- 
ing but disturbed manner, said—“ Now come, 
r Doctor, no humbug! | feel 
D——e, | will speak 


‘ 


come, Doctor 
well enough all over 
in the House to-night, come what may, that's 
flat! Why, there'll be a general election in a 
few months, and it’s of consequence for me to 
» something—to make a figure in the House 
Jesides—it is a great constitutional’- 
“Well, well, Mr. ——, undoubtedly you 
must please yourself,” said I, seriously ; “ but 
if a fit should—you'll remember I did my duty, 
and warned you how to avert it !""—“* Hem, 
ahem !"’ he ejaculated, with a somewhat puz- 
zled air. I thought I had succeeded in shak- 
ing his purpose. I was, however, too sanguine 
in my expectations I must bid you good 
morning, Doctor. I must speak I wall try it, 
to-night, at all events;—but I'll be calm—I 
will! And if I should die—but d——, that’s ¢m- 
possible, you know But if I should—why, it 
will be a martyr’s death ; I shall die a patriot 
| —ha, ha, ha! Good morning, Doctor He 
led me to the door, laughing, as he went, but 
not so heartily or boisterously as formerly. I 
was hurrying down stairs, when Mr re- 
opened the drawing-room door, and called out, 
“ Doctor, Doctor, just be so good as to look in 
' on my good lady before you go. She's some- 





~~. 
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where about the house—in her boudoir, I dare 
say. She's not quite well this morning—a fit 








of the vapours—hem You understand me, 
Doctor yutting his finger to the side of his 
nose, with a wise air. J could not help smiling 
at the reciprocal anxiety for each other's 
health simultaneously manifested by this wor 
thy cor , 

“ Well, Doct am not I right ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. - n a low tone, opening the dining 
room d ind beckoning me in 

a i, madam. My interview was 
little else t 1 arunning commentary on your 
note t 

“ How you find him engaged Doctor ?— 
Learn s speech, as he calls it—eh in 
quire udy, w 1 chagrined air, which 
was height d, when 1 recounted what had 
passed up stairs 

“ Ol ibsurd! monstrous! Doctor, I am 
ready t xpire with vexation to see Mr 
acting shly But it is all owing to that 
odious D - the village rector, who is up 
in tow vy, ahd an immense crony of Mr 
——'s, | ted there was something brew 
ing between them; for they have been laying 
their : eads together for a week past 
Did not t edt the speech to you, Doctor 
the wi fat ; ; 

‘Yes, indeed, madam, he did,'’ I replied 
smiling at the re ection 

Ah deous rant it was, I dare say !—I'll 
tell you a secret, doctor. I know it was every 
word ! sed by that abominable old addle 
head, D rd le that he is'—(I won 
der what ight him up from his paris! 
—And it is he that has inflamed Mr. ——'s 
fancy, with making a great hit in the House 
as they i) t That precious piece of stuff 
which | all a speech, poor Mr. —— has 
been learning for this week past; and has se- 
veral times woke me in the night with ranting 
snatches of it I begged Mrs not t 
take t so ser 18l¥ 

“ Now tell me candidly, Dr. ——, did you 
ever hear such nsense in your life It is 
all that intry parson’s small-beer trash! I'm 
sure ou! ne will run the gauntlet of all the 
papers in England, for a fortnight to come I 
said, | was sorry to be compelled to acquiesce 
in the t what she was saying 

* Rea she continued, pressing her hand 
to her f head I feel quite poorly myself 
with agitation at the thought of to-might’s 
farce. D uattempt to dissuade him? You 


might have frightened him with a hint or two 
about his tendency to apoplexy, you know 

“I did my utmost, madam, I| assure you; 
and certainly startled him not a little. But, 
alas, he rallied, and good humouredly sent me 
from the room, telling me, that if the effort of 
speaking killed him, he should share the fate 
of Lord Chatham, or something of that sort 

‘« Preposterous!" exclaimed. Mrs , al 
most shedding tears with vexation. “ But, 
entre nous, doctor, could not you think of any 
thing—hem!—something in the medical way 
—to prevent his going to the House to-night : 
—A—a sleeping draught—eh, doctor 





“ Really, my dear madam,” said I, seriously, | 
“T should not feel justified in going so far as 


that.” 


“ Oh, dear, dear doctor, what possible harm 
can there be in it? Do consent to my wishes 
for once, and I shall be eternally obliged to 
you. Do order a simple sleeping draught— 
strong enough to keep him in bed till five or 
six o'clock in the morning—and I will myself 
slip it into his wine at dinner.”—In short, there 
was no resisting the importunities and distress 
»f so fine a woman as Mrs so | order- 
ed about five-and-thirty drops of laudanum 
in a little sirup and water. But, alas, this 
scheme was frustrated by Mr ‘s, two hours 
afterwards, unexpectedly ordering the carriage 
while Mrs was herself gone to procure 
his guietus,) and leaving word he should dine 
with some members that evening at Brookes's 
After all, however, a lucky accident accom- 
plished Mrs. ——’s wishes, though it deprived 

er husband of that opportunity of wearing the 

uurels of parliamentary eloquence; for the 

nistry, finding the measure against which 
Mr. —— had intended to level his oration, t 
be extremely unpopular, and anticipating that 
they should be dead beat, wisely postponed it 











ne ad 


DUELLING.” 


I had been invited by young Lord —, t 
spend the latter part of my last college-vaca 





tion with his lordship at his shooting-box in 
—shire As his destined profession was the 

ny, be had already a tolerably numerous re 
tinue of military friends, sssunalal aah were 





engaged to join us on our arrival at sc 
that we anticipated a very gay and jovial sea- 
son Uur expectations were not disappointed 
What with shooting, fishing, and riding, abroad 
iards, songs, and high feeding, at home, 

our days and nights glided as merrily away as 
fun and frolic would make them. One of the 
many schemes of amusement devised by our 
party, was giving a sort of military subscrip- 
n-ball at the small town of , from which 
we were distant not more than four or five 
miles. All my Lord 's party, of course 
were to be there, as well as several others of 
his friends, scattered at a little distance from 
him in the country. On the appointed day all 
went off admirably. The little town of 
absolutely reeled beneath the unusual excite- 
ment of music, dancing, and universal fe ting 
It was, in short, a sort of miniature carnival, 
which the inhabitants, for several reasons, but 
more especially the melancholy one I am going 
to mention, have not yet forgotten. It is not 
very wonderful, that all the rustic beauty of the 
place was there. Many a village belle was there, 
n truth, panting and fluttering with delight- 
ed agitation at the unusual attentions of their 
handsome and agreeable partners; for there 
was not a young military member of our party 
but merited the epithets. As for myself, be- 
ing cursed with a very insignificant person, 














* The melancholy facts on which the ensu- 
ing narrative is founded, I find entered in the 
Diary as far back as nearly twenty-five years 
ago; and I am convinced, after some little in- 
quiry, that there is no one now living whose 
feelings could be shocked at reading this 
month's Blackwood. 
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Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


and not the most attractive or communicative 
manners—being utterly incapable of pouring 
that soft delicious nonsense—that fascinating, 
searching, small-talk, which has stolen so often 
right through a lady's ear, into the very centre 
of her heart—being no hand, I say, at this, I 
contented myself with dancing a set or two 
with a young woman, whom nobody else seem- 
ed inclined to lead out; and continued, for the 
rest of the evening, more a spectator than a 
partaker of the gaieties of the scene. There 
was one girl there—the daughter of a reputa 
ble retired tradesman—of singular beauty, and 


known in the neighbourhood by the name of 


“ The Blue Belle of Of course, she was 
the object of universal admiration, and literally 
besieged the whole evening with applications 
for “‘ the honour of her hand I do not exag- 
gerate, when I say, that in my opinion, this 
young woman was perfectly beautiful Her 
complexion was of dazz ing purity and trans- 
parence—her symmetrical features of a placid 
bust-like character, which, however, would 
perhaps have been considered insipid, had it 
not been for a brilliant pair of large, languish- 
ing, soft, blue eyes, resembling 

— blue water-lilies, when the breeze 

Maketh the crystal waters round them trem 


ble, 


which it was almost madness to look upon 
And then her light auburn hair, which hung 
in loose and easy curls, and settled on each 
cheek like a soft golden cloud flitting 
moon! Her figure was in keeping wit 
countenance—slender, graceful, and delicate 
—with a most exquisitely turned foot and 
ankle. I have spent so many words about her 
description, because I have never since seen 
any woman that I thought equalled her; and 
because her beauty was the cause of what | 
am about to relate. She rivetted the attention 
of all our party, except my young host, Lord 
, who adhered all the evening to a sweet 

creature he had selected on first entering the 
reom 
adashing young captain in the Guards, highly 
connected, and of handsome and prepossessing 
person and manners, and a gentleman, of near- 
ly equal personal pretensions, who had been 
invited from —— Hall, his father’s seat, to 
exceed every one present in their attentions 
to sweet Mary and as she occasionally 
smiled on one or the other of the rivals, I saw 
the countenance of either alternately clouded 
with displeasure. Captain 
her hand for the last set—a country dance— 
when his rival, (whom, for distinction’s sake, | 
shall call Trevor, though that, of course, is 
very far from his real name,) stepping up to 
her, seized her hand, and said, in rather a sharp 
and quick tone, “ Captain , she has pro 
mised me the last set; I beg, therefore, you 
will resign her—I am right, Miss >” he 
inquired of the girl, who blushingly replied, 
“] think I did promise Mr. Trevor—but | 
would dance with both, if I could. Captain, 
you are not angry with me; are your” she 
smiled, appealingly 

“ Certainly not, madam,” he replied with a 
peculiar emphasis ; and after directing an eye, 
which kindled like a star, to his more success- 


was soliciting 


I observed, however, one of our party, | 


419 


ful rival, retired haughtily a few paces, and 
soon afterwards left the room. A strong con- 
viction seized me, that even this small and 
trifling incident would be attended with mis- 
chief between those two haughty and undisci- 
plined spirits ; for I occasionally saw Mr. Tre- 
vor turn a moment from his beautiful partner, 
and cast a stern inquiring glance round the 
room, as if in search of Captain -——. I saw 
he had noticed the haughty frown with which 
the Captain had retired 

Most of the gentlemen who had accompa- 
nied Lord - to this ball were engaged to 


| dine with him the next Sunday evening. Mr 


Trevor and the Captain (who, I th nk, I men 
tioned, was staying a few days with his lord- 
ship) would meet at this party; and | deter- 
mained to watch their demeanour Captain 
—— was at the window, when Mr. Trevor, on 
horseback, attended by his groom, alighted at 
the door, and on seeing who it was, walked 
away to another part of the room, with an air 
of assumed indifference ; but [ caught his quick 
and restless glance invariably directed at the 
door through which Mr. Trevor would enter. 
[hey saluted each other with civility—rather 
coldly, | thought—but there was nothing par- 
ticularly marked in the manner of 

About twenty sat down to dinner 

mised to go off well—for the cooking was ad 
mirable—the wines first-rate, and conversation 
brisk and various. Captain —— and Mr 
Trevor were seated at some distance from 
each other—the former was my next neigh- 
bour. The cloth was not removed till a few 
minutes after eight—when a dessert and a 
fresh and large supply of wine were intro- 
duced. The late ball, of course, was a promi- 
nent topic of conversation; and after a few of 
the usual bachelor toasts had been drunk with 
noisy enthusiasm, and we all felt the elevating 
been drinking, 
my dear 
fellows—I have a toast in my eye that will de- 
light you all—so, bumpers, ‘gentlemen—bum 
pers'—up to the very brim,—so make sure 
your glasses are full—while | propose to you 
the health of a beautiful—nay, by - the 
most beautiful girl we have any of us seen for 
this year—Ha! I see all anticipate me—so, to 
be short—here is the health of Mary ——, the 
Blue Bell of —— It was drunk with accla- 
mation. I thought I perceived Captain 's 
hand, however, shake a little, as he lifted his 


influence of the wine we had 
Lord stood up, and said—“ Now, 


to his mouth 
“ Who is to return thanks for her ?"—“ Her 
favourite beau, to be sure.’ Who is he?” 
Legs—rise—legs—whoever he * was 
shouted, asked, and answered, in a breath. 
Oh—Trevor is the happy man—there’s no 
of that—he monopolized her all the 
evening—I could not get her hand once,” ex- 
claimed one near Mr. Trevor—*“ Nor I[”- 
‘Nor I"—echoed several. Mr. Trevor look- 
ed with a delighted and triumphant air round 
the room, and seemed about to rise. but there 
was a cry—* No—Trevor is not the man—TI 
say Captain is the favourite Aye— 
ten to one on the Captain!” roared a young 
hero of Ascot. “ Stuff—stuff!"’ muttered the 
Captain, hurriedly cutting an apple to fritters, 
—and now and then casting a fierce glance to- 


rlass 





wards Mr. Trevor. There were many noisy 
maintainers of both Trevor and the Captain 
‘Come—come, gentlemen,” said a young 
Cornish baronet, good-humouredly, seeing the 
two young men app i to view the affair 
very s¢ isly rh st way, sin I dare 
sworn the gir rself does not know which 
sne | wn | ) st N ” t fos M wh A ] he 
given the credit of her beau 4A loud laugh 
i ‘ this Il proposal; in which all join- 


lrevor and the Captain. The latter 











ed exc yt 
had are t sol ret while Sir —— 
was speaking i sipped it with an air of as 
sul irelessness. I observed, however, that 
he n his eye from his glass—and 
t ace Was pale is if from sof str 
I n Mr Trev rs < icanour 
howev so ul ited considera embar 
rass it was older than t ( tain 
: " e comimnand of manner. | 
1s ama f my own part, to see them 
tak l ; in insignil t affa so serious 
y it these t rs generally involv 1uch 
t strong issions ol r youthf ature 
es ir anit n ea Ss t l 
Se 1 s y surprise abat 
i ¢ y iar ed you ¥ the rit 
Capt | saw r ish with s tion 
when y 1 squet ner iand I er 
You a r - 1 answer th 
for s t think Tre ave 
1 4 ns r favour l ess 
y was vy subsiding—an 
\ } na ¢€ hi 5 er 
~ r i { 
{ my men is a 
vas s iffa g r, and In 
‘ y § a stir as it s excit Mr 
I ] $s 50 } ] tit s Deen 
tak | cannot Ip saying, th t is 
" 5 usiy su y 3, t at i t 
autif Blue Be —— js MI mune 
AIO! l I ¥ j g ] say 
» | Ss t the r have 
j nyt ary npetitor 1 
Mr. ‘I r, turning Captain — ha 
rrim V was y foreign t s re 
fe gs though his bright eyes—his deb 
nair de anour—that fascinating sais 
: : 5 a 7 
I Don't be insolent é me 
the < hin st reddening wit 1 I 
/ | tain What t Bd 
y ve i ire you don’t tt ar 
r w s impossible | " 
sa vhat ensive, by ——, | t 
mean it—ar : > said at Rugt ‘ 
puta—and there’s an end of it. But as for 
my smart t Blue Bell, 1 know—am per 
fect y certa ay spit f the Capt i's dark 
looks—that lam the happy man. So, gent 
mer ure a facto—for her, | retarn 
you t KS He sate down. T vas 8 
mu ky ness is manner, a is 
ha " | savowed any intentions hurt 
ing Captain ——'s feelings, that | ved the 
young Hotspur beside me was quieted. Not 
50, | 
Trevor,” said he, ina hurried tone, “ you are 


You « 


n't know 





mistaker you are, by 


what passed between Mary —— and myself 
that evening. On my word and honour, she 


told me she 
gagement wi 


“ Nonsense 


it to amuse y 
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wished she could be off her en- 

th you.” 
nonsense 
u, Captain—she 


She must have said 
could have had 


no other intention. The very next morning 
she told me’ —— 

“ The very next morning !"’ shouted Captain 
——, “why, what the —— could you have 


wanted with 
That is 


And since y 


your cons ation 


every day 8s 


even veheme!l 





Maty —— the next morning? 
my affair, Captain—not yours 
u will have it out, I tell you, for 
that Mary and I have met 
said Mr. Trevor, loudly, 





tly He was getting a little 
he phrase is, with wine, which 
i down, glass after glass, or of 
ild never have made such an ab- 


re 

t very meanly 
said the Cap- 

d and mortified 

c ruin that sweet 

I shall take leave to 


ire a i a irse on it, 1t WILL 
continued t Captain, slow- 
itely M irt flew up to my 
i ya Fu mcy I ny} 

t fluttered as though it would 


There was an instant and 





did you say, Captain? and ac- 

se me of meanness inguired Mr. Trevor, 

y, while the colour suddenly faded from 

: urkening features: and rising from his 

air, he stepped forward, and stood nearly op- 

posite to the Captain, with his half-emptied 

glass in his hand, which, however, was not ob 

served by him he addressed “ Ves, sir, I did 

say so, ed t Captain, firmly—“ and 
what then : 

Tr) f course, you will see the necessi- 

ty of apologizing for it instantly,” rejoined Mr 


As lam 


saying what requires an apology, | 


to offer,” said 
Ip in bis cha 
stea look of 


not in the habit, Mr. Trevor, of 
have none 
Captain , drawing himself 
r, and eyeing Mr. Trevor witha 
composed intrepidity 
don't expect me to apolo- 
thundered Mr. Trevor, at the 
his glass, v and all, at 
Part of the wine fell on 
ed at the ear of Cap- 











ain ——, and I v r he had start- 
ed as 2 seeing Mr. Trevor's intention A 
mist seemed to cover my eyes, as I saw every 
present rising irom bis chair ihe room 

f course, in an uproar. The two who 

iad quarrelled were the only calm persons 





Tr vor Tremaine d 
t with 


standing on 


arms folded on his 


his 








reas vh Captain —— calmly wiped off 
t stains of » from his shirt-ruffles and 
white waistcoat, walked up to Lord , who 
vas at but a ya or two's distance, and in- 

1ired, in a low tone of voice, “ Your Lord- 
ship has pistols here f course We had bet- 
er settle this little matter now, and here 


lear f 


V ——, you will kindly do what is ne- 


ellow, be calm This is really 


likely to be a dreadful 





et 


“2.0 8.2 5°. Bem a6 « oe 














It is of little consequence ;—we are not 
kely to want them, I think, if our pistols do 
heir duty,” said Mr. Trevor 

But a servant was mounted on the fleetest 

e in Lord s stable, and despatched for 

the surgeon, who resided at not more than 
alfa mile’s distance, with a note, requesting 

m to come furnished with the necessary in- 
struments for a gun-shot wound. As the 
principals were impatient, and the seconds, as 
well as the others present, were in the secret 
he blank charge in the pist ols, and antici- 
ated nothing like bloodshed, the pistols were 
placed in the hands of each, in dead silence, 
with their 





and the two parties, respective 


r s, retired toa little distance from each 
Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor ?” inquired 
of Captain ——’s party; and, being an 
red in the affirmative, in a moment after 
two principals, pistol in hand, approached 


I was almost blinded 
was,in common with those 


success of our scheme, 











1g for the 
my eyes were riveted on their every move 
> | er vas § rething sole in i j im 
ss mn tieir keanour step 
g tain th, as they supposed, ther 
vas not the slightest symptom of terror or 
rgitation visib! no swaggering—no afiecta- 
tion of a mness they did not feel The 
mtenance of each was deadly pale and 
amp; but not a muscle trembled 
Who is to ¢ us the word’” asked the 
Captain, in a whisper, which, though low, 
va ‘ 1 all r the room; “ for, in this sort 
affair, if one fires a second before the other, 
s a murderer At that moment ther 
noise heard ;—it was the surgeon who had 
arrived, and now entered breathless. “Step 
ut, and give the word at once,” said Mr. Tre 
} 





vor, impatiently. Both the Captain and Mr 
Trevor returned and shook hands with 
lancholy smile with their friends, and then ro- 
k their places. The gentleman who was 
» give the signal then stepped towards them, 
nd closing his eyes with his hands, said, in a 
tremulous tone, “ Raise your pistols!”—the 
muzzies were instantly touching one ano- 
ther's breasts—“ and, I have counted 
three, fire. One—two—three !"—They fired 
—both recoiled with the shock several paces, 
and their friends rushed forward 
*“ Why, what is the meaning of this!” ex- 
laimed both in a breath. “ Who has dared to 
mock us in this way? There were no balls in 
he pistols!” exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. Lord 
——— and the seconds explained the well-meant 
artifice, and received an indignant curse for 
their pains. It was in vain we all implored 
them to be reconciled, as each had done am- 
yly sufficient to vindicate their honour. Tre- 
vor almost gnashed his teeth with fury.. There 
was something fiendish, | thought, in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. “ It is easily re- 
medied,” said Captain , as his eye caught 
several small swords hanging up. He took 


h me- 





when 








lown two, measured them, and proffered one 
to his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly.— 
‘‘There can be no deception here, however,” 
said he! “and now”—each put himself into 
posture—“ stand off there |” 





The Father/less. 


We fell back, horror-struck at the relentless 
and revengeful spirit with which they seemed 
animated. I do not know which was the bet- 
ter swordsman ; I recollect only seeing a rapid 
glancing of their weapons, flashing about like 
sparks of fire, and a hurrying about in all di- 
rections, which lasted for several moments, 
when one of them fell. It was the Captain 
for the strong and skilful arm of Mr. Trevor 
had thrust his sword nearly up to the hilt in 
the side of his antagonist. His very heart was 
cloven! The unfortunate young man fell 
without uttering a groan—his sword dropped 
from his grasp, he pressed his right hand to 
his heart, and with a quivering motion of the 
lips, as though struggling to speak, expired 

Oh, my great God!” exclaimed Trevor, in a 
broken and hollow tone, with a face so blanch- 
ed and horror-stricken, that it froze my very 

lood to look upon, “ what have | done? Car 

this be REAI He continued on his knees 

by the side of his fallen antagonist, with his 

hands clasped convulsively, and his eyes glar- 

ing upwards for several moments 
° * 


. . . * 





A haze of horror is spread over that black 
and if it is dissipated for an in- 
stant, when my mind's eye suddenly looks back 
vista of years, the scene seems 
rather the gloomy representation—or picture 
—of some occurrence, which I cannot persuade 
myself that I actually witnessed. To this 
hour, when I advert to it, [am not free from 
* incredulousness. The affair created a 
ferment at the time. The unhappy sur 
who in this narrative has passed under 
the name of Trevor) instantly left England, 
and died in the south of France, about fiv 
years afterwards, in truth, broken-hearted. In 
1 word, since that day, | have never seen men 
entering into discussion, when warming with 
wine, and approaching never so slowly towards 
nfines of formality, without reverting, 
with a shudder, to the trifling, the utterly in- 
significant circumstances, which wine aad the 
hot passions of youth kindled into the fatal 
brawl which cost poor Captain his life, 
and drove Mr. —— abroad, to die a broken 


hearted exile! 
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From the New Monthly Mayaztne. 
THE FATHERLESS 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 


* Cone hither, ‘tis thy father, boy! 
Receive him with a kiss.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother! do not jest 
On such a theme as this: 

Though I was but a little child, 

How bitterly I cried, 

And clung to thee in agony, 

Whea my poor father died.” 


“ Come, child, this is no time to weep, 
Partake thy mother's joy; 

The husband of my choice will prove 
A parent to my boy.” 

“Oh, mother! mother, say not so, 

I cast no blame on thee, 
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But yon gay stranger cannot feel 
A father’s love for me. 


“ Come, boy, 'tis for thy sake I wed— 
“ No, mother, not for mine, 
I do not ask in all the world, 
One smile of love save thine 
Oh say, why is the widow's veil 
So early thrown aside 
The hateful rumour is not true? 
Thou wilt not be a bride ? 


Oh, mother, canst thou quite forget 
How hand in hand we crept 

To my orn honour'd father’s bed, 
To wateh him as he slept; 

And do you not remember still 
His fond but feeble kiss 

“ Alas! such thoughts but little suit 
A day—of joy—like this 


“ Of joy! oh, mother, we must part, 
This is no home for me; 

I cannot bear to breathe one word 
Of bitterness to thee 

My father placed my hand in thine, 
And bade me love thee well, 

And how I love, these tears of shame 
May eloquently tell 


“Thou say’st yon stranger loves thy child ; 
I see he strives to ple ase 

But, mother, do not be his bride, 
I ask it 1 my knees 

I used to listen to his voice 
With pleasure, I confess; 

But call him husband! and I shrink 
Ashamed of his caress 


“Had I been younger when he died, 
Scarce conscious of his death, 

I might perhaps have smiled to see 
Thy gems and bridal wreath 

My memory would have lost a tie 
So very lightly link’d, 

Resigning that dear form, which now 
Is vividly distinct 


“ Had I been older,—more inured 
To this world’s cold career, 

1 might have sought a festival 
To check a filial tear 

Gay banners find gay followers— 
But, from their station hurl'd, 

The gay forget them, and pursue 
The next that is unfurl'd. 


“ But I am of an age to prize 
The being in whom blend 
The love and the solicitude 
Of Monitor and Friend 
He plann'd my boyish sports, and shared 
Each joy and care I felt; 
And taught my infant lips to pray, 
As by his side I knelt. 


“Yet deem not mine an impious grief; 
No, mother, thou wilt own 

With cheerfulness I spoke of him 
When we have been alone. 

But bring no other father here— 
No, mother, we must part; 

The feeling that I'm Fatherless 
Weighs heavy on my heart.’ 


From the Edinburgh Review 
JEFFERSON'S MEMOIRS AND COR 
RESPONDENCE.* 

Every picture has its point of view, which 
as a matter of course, all people seek to find 
before they begin to criticise. It is admitted 


that the most perfect work of art may other 
wise be overlooked as a mass of undistinguish 


ed colour 


There are places in the boxes, as 
well as gallery, of many theatres, whence it 
would be ridiculous to pass sentence on the 
merits of a half-heard piece, or the talents of 

almost invisible performer. So simple a 


sof 


f sense and fairness is, nevertheless, often 








intably disregarded, when we sit in 
idgment on the much more difficult cases olf 
national or individual character. How few 
ersons, while dealing with Asiatic literaturé 
ir society, think it necessary to cons! 
wrehand where they shall take their 
The spot on which they happen them 
be placed at the moment, is immedi 
assumed to be the on y position f 
1 the object ought to be viewed. We 
some difficulty in believing that the 


ies, important as they are, which 


) 


t. 
m 


i 
t 


America from Europe, should have 
led to such irreconcilable differefices 
and intellectual nature, as to disq 
ym the possibility of an approximatu 
» of each othe But we have none 
iving that the assistance ol 
ind skilful hand in conducting 
to the proper points of 0! 
lispensable condition to any int 
yn of the task. The mora 
> of things ought to be mutual { 
On the one hand, the Ameri 
finds himself rapidly losing, during a sh 
, the distinctive qualities of Ameri 
ind who has experienced in his owr 





Memoirs, Correspondence, and Privat 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late President of 
the United States; now first published from the 
Original Manuscripts. Edited by Thomas J 
4vols.Svo. London: 1829 

Jefferson's evidence on this point (1801,) 
is very remarkal “ When I returned from 
France, after an absence of six or seven years, 
I 


ferson Randolph 


was astonished at the change which I| found 


had taken place in the United States in that 
time. No more like the same people—their 
habits and manners—the course of their com- 
merce so totally changed—that I, who stoox 
in those of 1784, found myself not at all quali 
d to speak their sentiments, or forward their 
views, in 1790. Very soon, therefore, after en- 
tering on the office of Secretary of State, I re 
commended to General Washington to esta 
blish, as a rule of practice, that no person 
should be continued on foreign mission beyond 
an absence of six, seven, or eight years. He 
approved it. We return like foreigners, and 
like them require a considerable residence here 
to become Americanized..... There is n 
point, in which an American long absent from 
his country wanders so widely from its senti- 
ments, as on the subject of foreign affairs. We 
have a perfect horror at any thing like con- 
necting ourselves with the polities of Europe 
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hend the example and the doctrine set before | to apply for information or advice. In the selec 


them. None, it is true, may follow, or even 
wish to follow, this example, under circum- 
stances apparently too different for the exam- 
ple to apply 
way the balance of advantages and disadvan- 
tages inclines, even in the case of America 
herself. 
for flying to extravagant assumptions of some 
insuperable impediment, in order to explain 
any degree of misconception which has hither- 
to prevailed. The point ef view which exists 


in the case of every people, and where alone it | 


can be advantageously or fairly seen, has not 
been sufficiently thought of. Not that we are 
aware of America having suffered, from a ne 
gilect of this consideration, more injustice than 
other countries: whilst she has frequently her 
self to blame for misleading strangers from 
her real merits, by setting up a foolishly ex- 
aggerated, or mistaken claim to merits, which 
it was impossible she should possess. Even- 
handed critics must be prepared in such a case 
for the fate which Franklin experienced, as the 
reward of his own impartiality—that of being 
suspected in England as too much of an Ame- 
rican, and in America as too much of an Eng- 
lishman 
man’s opinion upon the actual condition or fu- 
ture destinies of the United States is worth 
having, unless furmed and corrected upon such 
principles. He must not merely understand, 
but be able to contemplate with indulgence, 
the turn of personal thought and feeling which 
her condition necessarily creates in her citi- 
zens; and the objects of domestic and foreign 
policy which her ministers feel themselves 
called on by her position to pursue. It may 
save us trouble to begin at once with a belief 
in this Transatlantic fact—that a republican 
statesman is not necessarily either a jacobin 
or @ visionary, a speculator on property or 
in dreams; and that the interests of religion 
may prosper under a government whose chief 
magistrate has learned his divinity in the 
school of Priestley, and politics in that of 
Paine. 

In the Travels of Lieutenant Francis Hall 
there is an interesting account of a day at Mon- 
ticello. A day's conversation with Jefferson— 
with the great champion of the ruling party in 
America—appeared to us at the time an envia- 
bleevent. Yet how insignificant in compari- 
son with the introduction which we have now 
obtained, not only into his cabinet, but into 
the sanctuary of his most private thoughts! 
These four large octavos begin with a short 
fragment concerning himself, drawn up at the 
age of seventy-seven: and close with a still 
shorter journal kept by him while Secretary of 
State, during Washington's administration. 
The rest consists exclusively of a voluminous 
correspondence, ranging from 1775, after blood 
had been spilt at Boston, to June, 1826, ten 
days only before his death, so appropriately 
fixed for the fiftieth anniversary of American 
Independence. Their editor has had an easy 
as wellas gratifying task. Jefferson, long after 
old age had made writing irksome, continued 
to be not only the oracle of his party, consulted 
with reverence, but the familiar Nestor of his 
neighbourhood, to whom every body felt entitled 


Some persons may doubt which | 


But there is not a shadow of pretence | 


| tion for the press, either no discretion has been 
left, or no discernment exercised, except that 
r every letter preserved out of this accumulating 
correspondence (save here and there one on 
Education or Literature) is entirely political 
His name on the title page guarantees the su 
perintendence of an editorial sponsor to the 
| work. Beyond that, the existence of such a 
| person is discoverable only by the scattering 
up and down of occasional asterisks, where the 
original text would seem to haye been more 
intemperate than was felt decent to submit to 
the public eye. Enough, in all conscience, ot 
bitter matter is still left. It is 
however, a defect of which, on this occasion, 
we do not feel authorized to complain ; since i 
is more than compensated by the character o 
ntemporary life and authenticity which no 
less disagreeable expedient could have so natu 
rally preserved 
A collection of this description not only con 
stitutes the best possible authority for future 
Histories, but remains, in many respects, more 
effective than it is admitted to the solema re- 
serve of history tobe. On the supposition that 


useless and 


’ 
‘ 
‘ 


| history could be as true as Sir Robert Walpok 


It is clear, in the meantime, that no | 





said he knew it to be false, its scheme and 
style are too uniformly elevated to allow of the 
variety of familiar circumstances by which 
alone historical impressions, to be generally 
useful, must be made. What ought to be a 
faithful representation of actual nature, be- 
comes a thing dressed up in state, according to 
certain conventional proprieties Nothing false 
need be introduced. It only requires that the 
unsightliness and discrepancies of real life 
should be left out. What remains will equally 
acquire the fatal air, which has ruined so many 
pictures, of a study or composition. In this 
manner, one class of histories consists of fine 
prose dramas; another of excellent philosophi- 
cal essays, with a few well assorted facts for 
pegs to hang them on. Any historian, who 
endeavours to recall and place on his own 
pages a generation which has passed away, 
can scarcely evade the additiona] disadvantage 
of having come into the world too late. Ac- 
cordingly, the notes culled out of contempo- 
rary memoirs are usually turned to by his rea- 
der, for more vivid incidents and glimpses of 
the times than can be hoped for in the delu- 
sive and dignified generalizations of the text. 
What, indeed, can the text be wrought into, in 
comparison, but an artist's cast—taken from a 
countenance which life has left, and giving 
scarce a faint idea of the spirit by which the 
original was inspired? It is this which wil! 
always make a minute Diary, by a sensible 
and well informed public man, whilst it is one 


| of the easiest, one of the most successful lite- 


rary achievements. Meanwhile the world, un- 
taught by past experience, insists upon being 
edified by the pomp and ceremony of history. 
As long as this is the case, we are particularly 
fortunate, whenever contemporary documenta 
like the present afford some security for its ori- 
ginality and truth. : 
Recent as is the History of the United 
States, both Adams and Jefferson agree, that 
the most important materials for its first, and, 
in some respects, most exciting period, are al- 
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 f wed. Jefferson had a fatal readi 
eving any thing againstan English 
te ra Fe st {In the case of Mr 
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of Chief-Just Marshall, direet charges 
ippression of the truth, which would be 
ss inconsistent with honesty and history 
the most active invention of immediate 
ns against Franklin's grand 
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nt a portion of Dr. Franklin's Memoirs, 


\ j rave established against them 
s 80 atroc , that “ its suppression would 


rth to them a great price We do not 

r that public curiosity, when defeated 

delay in the general publication which it 
g 


1 not understand, revenged itself in goe 

r; es illy ifthe reputation of the ex 
r was not absolutely beyond the reach of 
discreditable surmises. But, in fact, the 


paper referred to forms a prominent part of 


Memoirs, as at last published by the grand- 
The reader may indeed look in vain for 
leclaration stated to have been made by 
North,—that “a rebellion was not to be 
cated on the part of Great Britain; that 
rtions it would produce, would pro 
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f sp erty by lottery, in order to pr nt 
its sacrifice at less than a third of its former 
value, owing to the fall of land leffers in 
the paper containing this applicati ‘ h, 
although voted by the Legislature of \ nia 
he did not live to see carried into effect,) men 
tions shortly the principal offices wh he had 
filled, and the price which he had paid for a life 
passed in the public service. “ I came of age 
in 1764, and was soon put into the nomination 
of justices of the ec ty in which I live; and 
at the first election following, I became one of 
its representatives in the legislature I was 
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then sent to the Old Congress; then employed 
two years with Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Wythe, 
on the revisal and reduction to a single code, 
of the whole body of the British statutes, the 
Acts of our Assembly, and certain parts of the 
common law; then elected governor; next to 
the legislature, and to Congress again; sent 
to Europe as minister plenipotentiary; ap- 
pointed secretary of state to the new govern- 
ment; elected vice-president and president ; 
and lastly, a visiter and rector of the Universi- 
ty. In these different offices, with scarcely 


and Correspondence. 


any interval between them, I have been in the | 


public service now sixty-one years; and, dur- 
ing the far greater part of the time, in foreign 
countries, or in other States. Every one 
knows how inevitably a Virginia estate goes to 
ruin, when the owner is so far distant as to be 
unable to pay attention to it himself; and the 
more especially, when the line of his employ- 


ment is of a character to abstract and alienate | 


his mind ¢ 
ry to good, and even to saving, managenient.” 

Lord Herbert mentions, as a strange coinci- 
dence, that Ferdinand received the news of 
the discovery of America, whilst making his 
triumphal entry into Grenada. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that American patriotism 
should dwell with something of superstition on 
the extraordinary fact, that Adams and Jetfer- 
son should both have lived to July 4, 1826—to 


itirely from the knowledge necessa- | 


the jubilee anniversary of American indepen- | 


dence—and should both, at their remote homes 


in distant quarters of the Union, have died on | 


that very day. 
uttered, after calling it a “great and good 
day,” were “ Jefferson survives; whilst Jef- 
ferson himself seems, in the intervals of deli- 
rium by which his last hours were disturbed, 
to have been carried back to that stirring time 
He talked in broken sentences of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, exclaiming, “ Warn the Com- 
mittee to be on their guard He rose in his 
bed, and wrote a hurried note. The only anx- 
ious wish he had expressed for himself had 
been, that he might live to breathe the air of 
this memorable day, whose glories were so 
much his work. Among his papers was found 
the following inscription, to be placed on a 
small granite obelisk, in case his country 
should ever vote a monument to his memory, 
“ Here lies buried, Thomas Jefferson, Author 
of the Declaration of Independence; of the 
Statutes of Virginia for Religious Freedom; 
and Father of the University of Virginia.” 
Thus marshalling his titles to public remem- 
brance, he evidently meant to teach his coun- 
trymen that national independence might be 
of little value without religious freedom ; and 
that a large and liberal education was the best 
security for maintaining both. In respect of a 
monument, it will sound singular to Euro- 
peans, that the only one which Congress has 
yet erected, is to Gerry. An address was 
voted, begging the body of Washington from 
his widow. Whether there should be a monu- 


ment or an equestrian statue, was made a 
party question; and it was soon found cheaper 
to raise neither. 

In a letter to the Editor of the present work, 
whom he seeks to animate by his own exam 
ple, Jefferson informs us of the fortunate acci- 


The last words which Adams | 





dent by which, in good measure, his youthful 
character was formed. “When I recollect 
that, at fourteen years of age, the whole care 
and direction of myself was thrown on myself 
entirely, without a relation or friend qualified 
to advise or guide me, and recollect the vari- 
ous sorts of bad company with which I associ- 
ated from time to time, I am astonished I did 
not turn off with some of them, and become as 
worthless to society as they were. I had the 
good fortune to become acquainted very early 
with some characters of very high standing, 
and to feel the incessant wish that I could ever 
become what they were. Under temptations 
and difficulties, I would ask myself what would 
Dr. Small, Mr. Wythe, Peyton Randolph, do 
in this situation? What course in it will as- 
sure me their approbation? | am certain that 
this mode of deciding on my conduct, tended 
more to its correctness, than any reasoning 
powers I possessed.” Jefferson, when a law 
student at Williamsburg, was present at the 
debate in the Assembly of Virginia, 1766, on 
Patrick Henry's resolutions against the stamp 
act. Six years before young Adams had been 
roused at Boston by the speech of Otis: “I 
do say, in the most solemn manner, that Mr. 


| Otis’s oration against writs of assistance, 


breathed into this nation the breath of life.” 
Jetferson has left his own account of the im- 
pression made upon himself, by the pause, the 
boldness, and admirable address with which 
the Virginian orator, whose enthusiasm was 
in advance of the calmer or more temporizing 
characters which surrounded him, repelled the 
shouts of treason. Dilating on the tyranny 
of the obnoxious act, Henry exclaimed, “ Ca- 
sar had his Brutus, Charles the First, his 
Cromwell—and George the Third—* Trea- 
son!” cried the Speaker—* Treason, treason!” 
echoed from every part ofthe House. It“ was 
one of those trying moments which is decisive 
of character. Henry faltered not for an in- 
stant; but rising to a loftier attitude, and fix- 
ing on the Speaker an eye of the most deter- 
mined fire, he finished his sentence with the 
firmest emphasis,)—may profit by their ezam- 
ple! If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

Virginia is understood to pride herself on her 
paramount right to provide the Union with 
orators as well as presidents. But work was 
at hand which required to be done, not talked 
about. Whilst Henry fell into comparative 
unimportance, Jefferson more than took his 
place; and succeeded out of nothing put plain 
sterling qualities, to establish an influence 
which, won early and honestly, seems in his 
case to have had the good fortune, unparalleled 
among his rivals, of increasing to his dying 
day. A feebleness of organ, and a sensibility 
which rendered his utterance inarticulate, 
when the full expression of his thoughts and 
feelings was most required, disqualified him 
for public speaking... The public, however, 
learned enough to confirm the opinion of his 
more eloquent friend and fellow-labourer. 
“ Though a silent member,” says J. Adams, 
“he was so prompt, frank, explicit, and de- 
cisive, upon committees—not even Samuel 
Adams was more so—that he soon seized my 
heart.” 

From the moment that the obstinacy of the 
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Nature intended me for the 
pursuits of science, by rendering them 

ie delight. But the enormities of 
the times in which I have lived, have forced 
me to take a part in resisting them, and to 
commit myself on the boisterous ocean of poli- 
tical passions The emoluments and patron- 


les of 
trang 
my supre 





age of English office, if not struggled for with 
greater wwerness, seem relinquished with 
more regret. The few of our statesmen who 
trust themselves to voluntary retirement, may 
look with some shade of envy on the account 
which lh ves, a year afterwards, of his mode 
o! s better than writing Latin verses 


life 

Now a jas to myself. I am retired to 
Monti vhere, in the bosom of my family, 
and su nded by my books, | enjoy a repose 


L hay ng been a stranger. My 
ire devoted to correspondence 
kfust to dinner I am in my shops, 





r on horseback among my farms 











rt cara, | vive to society and re- 

1y neighbours and friends; and 

ght to early bed time, I read 

s periect, and my strength consi- 

re¢ »y the activity of the course 

1e ‘ s it is as creat as usually 

{ near sixty-seven years of 

talk of ploughs and harrows, seeding 

g, with my neighbours, and otf 

politics f they choose, with as little re 
serve as the rest of my fellow-citizens, and 
feel, a the blessing of being free to 
say anc t I please, without being re 
sp ns rit to any mortal A part of my 
occupat und by no means the least pleasing, 
is the n of the studies of such young 
men as They place themselves in the 
i v ge, and have the use of my 

ry sel, and make a part of my 
society ) advising the course of their read- 
ing, le ivour to keep their attention fixed 
on the: 1 objects of all science—the free- 
dom and piness of man. So that, coming 
to bear a share in the councils and govern- 
ment r intry, they will ever keep in 
view t ects of all legitimate govern- 
ment I years later, when (thanks to the 
mediation Dr. Rush) the friendship of early 
times ved with Adams, after breaking 
ground a litt ipon politics, he exclaims, 
‘Whither is senile garrulity leading me? 
Into politics, of which I have taken final 
leave. | ik little of them, and say less 
1 have 1 up newspapers in exchange for 
Tacitu 1ucydides, for Newton and Eu- 
clid, and | find myself much the happier 
Sometim: indeed, I look back upon former 


remembrance of our old friends 
urers who have fallen before us 
rs of the Declaration of Indepen- 
now living not more than half a 
ur side of the Potomac, and on 
myself,alone. You and I have been 

spared, and myself with remarka- 
ble health, and a considerable activity of body 
and mind. I am on horseback three or four 
hours every day; visit three or four times a- 
year a possession I have ninety miles distant, 
performing the winter journey on horseback.” 
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had surmounted the difficult point of knowing 
when to retire. “I profess so much of the 
Roman principle, as to deem it honourable for 
the general of yesterday to act as a corporal 
to-day, if his services can be useful to his 
country ; holding that to be false pride, which 
postpones the public good to any private or 
personal considerations. But | am past ser- 
vice. The hand of age is upon me. The 
decay of bodily faculties apprizes me that 
those of the mind cannot be unimpaired, had 
I not still better proofs. Every year counts 
my increased debility, and departing faculties 
keep the score. The last year it was the sight, 
this it is the hearing, the next something else 


will be going, until all is gone. Of all this I 
was sensible before I left Washington, and 


probably my fellow-labourers saw it before I 
The decay of memory was obvious: itis 
w become distressing. But the mind, too, 
When I was young, mathema- 





is weakened g 
tics was the passion of my life. The same pas- 
sion has returned upon me, but with unequal 
powe rs 

Whilst Adams kept, to the last, his industry 
ry correspondence, Jetferson would 
gladly have pushed aside his writing-table for 

s books—that comfort, without which, so 
great a part of life would not be worth having 
‘In place of this has come on a canine appe- 
tite for reading. And I indulged it, because I 
see in it a relief against the tedium senectutis, 

a lamp to lighten my path through the 
wilderness of time before me, whose 
bourne [ see not. Losing daily all interest in 
the things around us, something else is neces- 
sary to fill the void. With me, it is reading, 
whieh occupies the mind without the labour 
Peo- 


in ¢ stol 


dreary 


of producing ideas from my own stock 


ple who wish for long life, and for the means 
of reconciling it with duties and amusements 
of opposite descriptions, may see (vol. iv. p 
231) the method by which Jefferson had con- 
trived to solve this problem. 


The exclusion of all familiar letters out of 
the present collection is not so complete, but 
that glimpses are let in by which we see that 
Jefferson took into private life the same ener- 
gy of character, which was so remarkable in 
his public conduct, ‘Nobody felt more strong- 
ly, how firm a link the idem velle et sentire de 
republicd adds to the chain of personal affec- 
tions, however dear. Few of his youthful 
friends had stood by him in his political con- 
tentions: but the alienation of the rest was 
in part made up by the consistent friendship 
and cordial co-operation of Madison and Mun- 
ro, to whom he frequentiy refers as the two 
pillars of his life. The interior of his home 
and family are kept sacred from the sight of 
strangers; but the incidental notice of his 
own misfortunes in a single sentence of sym- 
pathy to Adams, is evidence enough that it 
had been neither cold nor silent. “ Tried my- 
self in the school of affliction, by the loss of 
every form of connexion which can rive the 
haman heart, I know well, and feel, what you 
have lost, what you have suffered, are suffer- 
ing, and have yet to endure. The same trials 
have taught me, that for ills so innumerable, 
I will 


cils, he had the satisfaction of feeling, that he | not, therefore, by useless condolences, open 
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afresh the sluices of your grief; nor, although 


mingling sincerely my tears with yours, will | 
I say a word more where words are vain, but 
that it is of some comfort to us both, that the 
term not very distant at which we are to 
deposit in the same cerement, our sorrows and 
suffering and to ascend in essence to 
an ecstatic 


is 
t 


dies, 
meeting with the friends we have | 
loved and lost,and whom we shall still love, | 
and never lose again 
Jefferson's understanding and character were 
of a plain, practical cast—full of 
vity and strength. But neither in his politics, 
literature, do we any sign of 
His speculations are chiefly 
curiosity learn the 
brated a person. There is 
visible from first last, 
multifarious disquisitions, of 
real phil cal sagacity, inventive observa- 
tion, or refinement of taste. Independent and 
incorruptible himself, he was proud of the vir- 
tue of the party with which he acted, l 
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great deal of useful knowledge, t 
agreeably. But thé most striking thing a 
them, is the evidence which they give of some 
secret force of character behind, by pr 
an effect out of all 
real importanee 
rent superiority in the author 
weightiness, certainly, always in 
when it at once earnest and unpretending 
But sincerity and moral courage are imposing 
auxiliaries; and these great characteristics oi 
his mind were not more strongly exhibited in 
after life, than in the directness with which he 
bere tells the Virginians what he thinks the 
truth, on such irritable questions as slavery 
and their own defective constitution, however 
unpalatable the truths might be 
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Jefferson, as the friend of La Fayette, and 
the representative of a country whose revolu- 
tionary precedent was regarded as so perfect 
a model, that its authority ‘treated like 
that of the Bible, open to ¢ but not 
to question,” had extraordinary rtunities, 
whilst at Paris, of ascertai: course 
which the French Revolut to 
take His opinions, however, ross fell 
with the events of the day he 
made all proper allowances e ages 
without national morality, ight that 
the generation of Frenchmen that 
bold experiment were not su 
and enlightened themselves t 
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tl] | would 
cisms in phi- 
as le foresight 

and comprehensiveness as his most sanguine 
political anticipati He of an 
Abbé at Paris, who had shaken, if not 
destroyed, tl for explaining 
consi- 

nfined to 
He had 
of che- 


ita 


of it, yet he left France, satisfied 
end happily in a year. His crit 
iosophy trequentiy evince il 
ns 


ni ms 5 
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received 
phenomenon of the 
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not the prejudice of |} 
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who vw 
them 
aman as his art 
toa ploughman and a f 
wards, thanking Dr. Price 
DOOK, he agrees,** we may we 
be the child of 
of the senses, when we o 
dear to us as the 
former grows strong 
ence, till the hour arrives 
ybjects lose their val Ata 
he returns to the belief, that ar 
as much a part of our constitut 

of seeing 


surprised 


ieg 
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latter weaken, 
er by time 
In wh 


1e er period 


a sense is 
Our English moralists 
at the standard w 
which, when writing to hi 
the head of the good books 
rage and direct his feelings 
of Sterne, particularly, form the 
morality that ever was written 
Jefferson was American to th 
A boiling temperament would m lim na- 
turally “a good hater ;”’ buta his coun- 
try, and what he supposed to be her interests, 
teadily guided him in choosing the objects of 
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an “[ doubt whether we have not lost 


more than we have gained by the use of this 
a val. No one has occasioned so much the 
degeneracy of the human body. An Indian 


roes on foot nearly as far in a day for a long 


irney, as an enteebled white does on his 
horse, and he will tire the best horses Our 
substitution of positive institutions for indivi- 
dual intelligence and force, collected in a g'psy 





stale, seems to have produced an equally per- 
r us effect on our characters ‘Tam con- 
v ed that those societies (as the Indians) 
which live without government enjoy in their 


degree ol 


r the Euro- 


general mass an infinitely great 








happiness than those who live ur 
ean governments Among the rmer, public 
s in the place of law, and restrains as 
I y as laws ever did any where 
Am g¢ the ia ter, under the pretene of go- 
verning y have divided their nation into 
lass volves and sheep In another place, 
describing to Madison in strong terms the 
urse of existence under every government 
ex t that of America, and, in some slight 
jegree, ex tu r that of England, he goes 
r asto dé re, that it is a probiem nol 
n his mind that the condition of the In 
fans, withont any government, is not yet the 
st his sort of language much more 
resembles the fanaticism of some fulminator 
uradoxes like Rousseau, than the gravity 
of a statesman. to whose discretion the inte- 
rests of a civil i community might be safely 
' 
| _ ntar n Montesquieu by Des- 
tutt Tracy ur stionably the ablest living 
writer « bstract subjects,” appears to be his 
favourit rk n the princ ples of govern- 
ment. It is ca ‘the most precious gilt the 
rest r as received Taylor's Enquiry, 
n opposition to Adams’ Defence, represents 
the theory of the constitution of America, as 
stood by the dominant party at the pre- 
t day; whilst Hume's History, as repu 
{ 





sanised by Baxter. is referred to for the free 
pr les of the English constitution This 
latter work seems to have been printed in Eng 
land, where it is said “ not to be popular, be- 
cause it is republican Popularity or unpopu 
arity can hardly predicated of a work, of 
whose existence the most omnigenous readers 
among our acquaintance have never heard 


up in the neighbourhood of indige- 
ins, and living at head-quarters dur 
evolutions, Jefferson had splendid op 
> eXamination and disc 
After complaining that 
there is no good work on the organization of 
vernment, he quotes the 





ission 


well known conditi of the Tribes, and espe- 


ully the present example of the Cherokees, 
as conclusive against the patriarchal hyp ithe- 
sis. His expectations in 175, were apparent 
ly turned not merely to the establishment cf a 
national government in France, but to the dis 
covery of new truths in politics. These truths 
such as would rouse Americans 
even “ from the errors in which they had been 
hitherto rocked;” but were scarce likely to 
benefit an Englishman, as they are pronounced 
to be reasonable beyond his reach, who, 
slumbering under a kind of half reformation in 


were to be 
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| schisms they can create 


| ple principles of the 
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politics and in religion, is not excited by any 
thing he feels or sees to question the remains 
of prejudice We cannot compliment him 
on what appears to be the only discovery, in 
the class of new truths, he has thought worth 
preserving. It is a proof, which, in his horror 
of the corrupting consequences of a national) 
debt, he volunteers against any possible right 
in one generation of men to bind another 
This doctrine was so great a favourite with its 
author, that he sent it. to Madison all the way 
from Paris, and at t#® lapse of a quarter of a 
century is seen urging it with undiminished 
earnestness, on the head of the Committee of 
Finance. Though, like some other natural 
rights, it has not yet entered into any declara- 
tion of them, it is said to be no less a law 
Had we a shilling in the American funds, we 
should feel not over and above easy when the 
vigorous understanding of the ex- 
yped by such strange so- 
his school is zealous 
in preachi essity of declarations of 
natural rights, strenuous for re-setting the law 
upon true principles, and resolved 
r theories by force, the year 
ugh to do so 
ct, by a reference to opi- 
bjects, with which most 
readers might be supposed to take more or less 
interest, to give some idea of Jefferson him- 
self. We perceive that we have said nothing 
of his views on religion, and his sanguine 
trust that there is not a young men now liv- 
United States, who will not die a 
Unitarian Our extracts, too, will give a 
very feeble notion of the fierceness of his 
thoughts and language concerning a hundred 


honest and 
President could be d 
especially 


phistry; 





g the ne 


of nations 
to establish the: 
they are str 

It has been our obje 


nions upon general su 


ng en 


ing in the 


things, as well as persons, on which his blood 
seems to have never cooled. The rage which 


breaks out on occasion of the honorary insti- 
tution of the Cincinnati, and the arbitrary 
listinetions of Europe, is often like insanity 
The Throne of Heaven should be besieged 
with eternal prayers ‘‘ to extirpate from crea- 
tion that class of human lions, tigers, and 
ths, called Kings;” among whom, 
a crowned head in Europe, 
r merits would entitle him to be 
elected a vestry-man, by the people of any pa- 
America George the Third is “ ma- 
Louis the Sixteenth “ goes for 


e 
! 
i 


mami 
there is n 


whose talents 


rish in 


niac George 





nothing. He hunts one half the day, is drunk 
the other, and sigus whatever he is bid.” It 
ought to be ackn dged, that in the case of 


Louis the Sixteenth, as in that of Washing- 
ton, it requires more ingenuity than we are 
master of, to reconcile the contradictions 
which wait upon the writer's spleen. Within 
a twelvemonth the King of France “ is the ho 
nestest man in his kingdom, the most regular 
and economical A clergy is said to live like 
printers, “ by the zeal they can kindle and the 

The mild and sim- 
Christian philosophy 
vould produce too much calm, too much rega- 
larity of good, to extract from its disciples a 


| support for a numerous priesthood, were they 


not to sophisticate it, ramify it, split it into 
hairs, and twist its texts, till they cover the 
divine morality of its author with mysteries, 
aud require a priesthood toexplain them. The 
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Quakers seem to have discovered this 
have no priests, therefore no schisms 

lt is as an American citizen that Jefferson 
earned and deserves his fame. We have not 
space to enter, except very briefly, on the ho- 
nourable detail of his public life sa Virgi- 
nian legislator, himself a slave-owner, he there 
set the example of an effort (unfortunately for 
his countrymen, an unsuccessful one) for per- 
mission to emancipate their slaves. Again, 
himself a lawyer, aided only by his two friends 
Wythe and Pendleton, he c ympleted, and re- 
ported to the Genera! Asse: idly, in eighteen 
months, the extensive improvements both in 
the principle and the form of their laws, which 
their new circumstances required. The ex- 
travagant cumpliments with which our own 
little attempts at consolidation of some ch ip- 
ters in criminal Jaw have been overlaid, and 
the fatted calf which Sir Robert Peel kills 
thereupon regularly every session to his own 


They 





glory, are things which must make our legis- 

lative wisdom reasonably suspected among the 

Americans. They know what they have them 
} ' } 


selves done in the self-s 





> matter, and can 





therefore estimate our v our asto 
nishment at its true val 

and in this single work, 
“brought so much of the common law as it 
was thought necessary to alter—all the Bri- 
tish statutes from Magna Charta to the pre 
sent day, and al! the laws of Virginia from the 
establishment of their legislature in 4 Jas. I. to 
the present time, which they t 
be retained—within thec one hua- | 
iIred and twenty-six bills, making a printed 
folio of ninety pages only Nearly a volume 
and a half of the present Correspondence, and 
3 considerable portion of his Memoir, relate to 
the remarkable period from 1785 to 1790, 
which Jefferson passed as the American mi 
nister at Paris. His watchfulness over every 
subject which might bear on the most favour 
able arrangement of th 

treaties ; his perseverance in seeking to nego 
tiate a general alliance against Algiers; the 
skill and knowledge with which he argued the 
different questions of national interest that 
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“ 





ught should 


ynpass of 


new commercial 





arose during his residence, will not suffer even 
in comparison with Franklin's diplomatic ta 
ients 
to him the question, Wh 
useful in America Could we compare a 
twelvemonth’'s letters from our Ambassadors 
bags at Paris, Florence, or elsewhere, we 
should see whether our enormous diplomatic 
salaries are any thing else than very success 
ful, measures for securing our business being 
ill and idly done. Jefferson's history, after he 
returned home, whether as Foreign Secretary 
to Washington,——as Vice President under 
Adams,—or, as President, putting the vessel 
of the state on her Republican tack, is, in 
other words, the History of America during | 
the several periods 

* All that should accompany old age" after 
wards followed him in his retirement to Mon 
ticello, and dignified his slow-declining years 
The din and dangers of American politics 
must, from time t ime, have occasionally 
disturbed a mind, although less anxious, less 
patriotic, and less personally pledged, than | 


Every thing he sees seems to suggest 


ver it can be made 
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But the great question of 
ne on which 


that of Jefferson 
Public Education was the only 
he reserved to himself, as it were the right, as 
bong as he breathed, practically to engage and 
lead. As early as 177%, he had proposed a sys- 
tematical plan of general education for Vir 
nia, and accordingly had prepared t 
with three distinct grades of instructi 
first consisted of elementary schools 

children, rich and poor 





prehended al 





second, colleges for a middle degree f le 

ing, caiculated for such purposes of common 
life as would be desirable to all persons in easy 
circumstances Ihe last was a finishing uni- 
versity, for teaching the highest degree of 
Knowledge that a piace of mere education can 
protess to teach Of these, the elementary 
bill bad al passed, and that not until 17 

As the expense of t sci ls was to be borne 





that the b 1a en ent in nol Tr 
ferson says, in 1-22, that if a single boy had 
received the elements o! mon ed ition in 
them, it was in some part the yuntry not 
known to t In fa r scale of 
education, he complains to Adams that the 
p st-revoilutionary y ith were born unde 
happier stars’ than they had been; acquiring 
all learning in thetr mother's womb, and trea 
ing all knowledge wh was not innate, with 
contempt, or at least neglect. The University 
of Virginia, mainly established by the energy 
of this indef octogenaria M ‘ 
trust, save the i the degr n : 
coming the Bar ft { n. a f 
ing into the ranks of their own negroes lhe 


account of its early difficulties is striking 


like thos 





insubordination to wv lef ced with 
as to breakers ahead, was thie su r 
yf students, not s I 











ture ideas of independence, t tt essed 
by parents, are stated to be the great obst 
of science, and the | NnCipar sé OF Its 
cay, since the rev t ! I s aliivin to 
ee, by a letter written only six months ) 
that, delighted with t p s 
, red from England, a vith t , 
gence a industry i the youths assen i 
for instruction. the spirited old patriot descen 
ed into his crave th ant ations Of a gior 
us futur ‘ m ine ould to set 
cated her wi exh t the country 1 i 
gree of s und respectability it has never kr ‘ 
either in our days or those of our forefathers 


Jefferson, for fifty years, continued unit 
nstruction was indis 
the maintenance of their government 
as a republic. He died in the farther faith 
that education at home, that is, that the educa 


to insist that general 


sable to 


tion of the southern youth in the southe 

States, is equally necessary f the States are 
to remain sovereign and independent I'he 
crack, down to its very centre, which the line 
of geographical division has run ss the 
Union, may be imagined from the a m with 


which he describes the fact, that five hundre 
of their sons were educating in the norther 
seminaries, as “‘a canker eating on the vitals 
of their existence Washington, in his 
recommends the endowment of a university i 
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Virginia, as a protection against the necessity 
of passing so important a period of life in Eu- 
rope. Little could he foresee that the fortune 
of his country would imperatively demand a 
domestic institution, on the ground of a greater 
hostility in principle and position, in Connecti- 
cut and New York. “ The reflections that the 
boys of this age are to be the men of the next ; 
that they should be prepared to receive the 
holy charge which we are cherishing to deli- 
ver over to them ; that, in establishing an in- 
stitution of wisdom for them, we secure it to 
all our future generations; that, in fulfilling 
this duty, we bring home to our own bosoms 
the sweet consolation of seeing our sons rising 
under a luminous tuition to destinies of high 
these are considerations which will 
but all, I fear, do not see the 
yn which is to burst on us as 


pr mise ; 
occur to aii; 
speck in our hori 
a tornado, sooner or later 
Our course of miscellaneous observations 
may have served to bring before the reader 
more d stinctly the individual character and 
merits of this distinguished statesman. But 
space is not remaining for a single sentence on 
what we stated at the beginning to be the most 
important part of the present volumes. The 
historian and politician will here find invalua- 
ble materials upon nearly all the controverted 
points of the domestic and foreign policy of the 
United States, from the day of their existence 
as an independent government. The conclu- 
sion of our private judgment considerably in- 
clines against some of the propositions main- 
tained by Jefferson: yet, as a party equally 
honest and well informed, he will be a neces- 
sary witness, whenever we survey the succes- 
sive constitutional questions which have so fu- 
riously divided parties in America Jetween 
the wupposite hazards pressing in on either side, 
the nation has made its choice—a choice cer- 
ily of_spirit, perhaps of wisdom. For, in 
case the alternative dependent on a farther 
consolidation of the powers of the general go- 
vernment be at all correctly assumed through- 
out this correspondence, it is impossible to say, 
under any circumstances of intermediate dis- 
sention and ultimate separation, that the pain- 
ful alternative, thus taken and endured, was 
not yet the best The foreign policy of the 
United States is to us a point of more immedi 
ate, as, indeed, it some day must become a 
point of incalculable, importance. It involves 
bold innovations on the principles and prac- 
tice of the law of nations, as hitherto under- 
stood and established. Some of these innova- 





tions appear to be improvements for the inte- | 


rest of humanity ; others, to be only encroach- 
ments and pretexts for the interest of America 
In the mean time, it is evident that, as against 
Europe, and especially as against England, 
there exists no difference of opinion in their 
determination to dictate the novelties of their 
diplomacy at the cannon’s mouth. Jefferson 
was mistaken in his date; but his declaration 
is the motto of federalists and republicans 
alike, and is applied to all matters relating to 
the continent and the islands of America, as 
much as to the universal sea. “The day is 


within my time as well as yours, when we may 
say by what laws other nations shall treat us on 
the sea; and we will say it 


The authority of 


mere precedent on one side, and this intracta- 
bleness of insolent passion on the other, can 
never meet. What a debt would the world 
owe to those statesmen in both cvuntries, who, 
whilst her calm and deliberate voice might be 
yet listened to, would close these fatal ques- 
tions on the just principles of Reason ! 


From Blackwood's Magazine 


EXTRACT FROM A PERSIAN NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE MASSACRE OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMBASSY 
Scarcety had an hour of the day passed by, 

when I was informed of the assemblage of peo- 

ncipal mosque, where the priests 

They ordered the 

| shops in the bazar, and then en- 

joined their congregation to proceed to the 

Russian quarters, to demand the delivery of, or 

obtain by force, the persons of Meerza Yakoob 

and the two women 
Two Georgian merchants of respectability, 
hastened from their caravansaraee, where they 





ple at the pr 


id council 





had been apprized of the commotion, to the 
envoy's house, to give intelligence of the pre- 
meditated attack; and Manoochehr Khan, in 
consequence of an order received the night be- 
fore from the Shah, sent his nephew, Meerza 
Selliman Malleykaff, to describe, in the plain- 
est terms, the troubled state of the public feel- 
ing, and to persuade M. Grebayedoff to with- 
draw his protection from those sheltered under 
his roof 

A crowd of four or five hundred persons, 
preceded by boys, and some worthless despe- 
rate men, who, with frantic gestures, brandish- 
ed their clubs and naked swords in the air, had 
advanced from the mosque to the envoy’s ha- 
bitation. Meerza Selliman with difficulty 
made his way through them, and gave warn- 
ing, too late, of the violent resolution that had 
been adopted. In attempting to quit the pre- 
mises, to wait upon the Prince-governor, Meer- 
za Nerriman, was obliged to return in dismay 
to the envoy’s apartments, where my attend- 
ance had been required, to arrange some busi- 
ness preparatory to our departure. Showers 
of stones now descended into the court; the 
voices of the mob were trom time to time 
raised in a general shout. We listened in 
dread, uncertain of what violence would next 
occur 

The strangers were encircled by the web of 
fate. I could neither see them display the 
stern resolution to expire in desperate defence, 
nor sufficient presence of mind, by instantane- 
ous compliance with the known purpose of the 
mob, to avert the impending danger. 

There were present in the room, besides M 
Grebayedoff, M. Adelung, the second secreta- 
ry, the physician, the Georgian prince, cousin 
to Madam Grebayedoff. Meerza Nerriman, 
the two Georgian merchants, myself, Rustum, 
Aga Mahomed Alli, Abbas Meerza’s deputy 
Ferash Bashee, and many of the domestics, 
with the cossacks of the guard, were collected 
in the court and adjoining apartments. 

The house of bound Khan is of great 
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ta- extent, divided into several distinct courts, | 
an having on one side of each a range of apart- 
rid ments. The suite occupied by M. Gre cave. It 
no, doff consists of a large centre saloon, with | f 
be open anterooms on either side of it, and be- 
es yond each, one smaller room. The roof and } 
court of this range adjoined that assigned to 
Meerza Yakoob 
Every moment the uproar beeame more ve- 
hement; several guns were fired, and sudden 
ly we were conscious of a rush of people into | 
the adjoining court. I heard a voice exclaim, 
A “ Take Meerza Yakoob, and begone It was, | 
iE I afterwards learnt, that of Hadjee Beg the 
F : Meerza, who endeavoured to appease the mob, | 
by delivering up to them a victim. The un- 
by happy creature clung to his garments for pro- | 
e tection; he was dragged to slaughter, and fell 
sts under numerous wounds, cruelties, and indig- 
une nities. Alli Yar Khan's servants were no less 
en- active in carrying off the two females 
Lhe i During the calm which succeeded to these 
or ; acts of violence, we were informed of a 
20d Yakoob's fate, of the death of Dadash Bog ,a ij 
cossack, and one or two servants; in end- } 
ity ing themselves, two or three of the t Pnenere 
ey ple were killed. Their bodies were carried to | 
the an adjacent mosque, and served to exasperate 
re the people to complete madness. HK was at | 
, in this moment that an immediate n¢ yur, | 
be named Alli Wurdee confectioner by See 
rza in the service of Manoochehr Khan, hastily | 
Lin entered the apartment to rescue ion the fury 
»e of the populace the relative of his empleyer 
ith Whilst time permitted, he besought Meer 
der Selliman to accompany him to his house by 
the way he would direct, and, with almost | 
ns, equal ardour, offered shelter and safety to th 
pe- envoy. Neither would listen to his « ntreatie s 
ish- Meerza Nerriman loudly cnetatined. th 
had one would venture to touch the person 
ha- Emperor's representative The noise of 
alty your guns,” he said, “does not startle us 
irn- Have we not heard them at Ganja Abbasabad, 
had and Erivan?” M. Grebayedoff, declined the | 
ore offer, either from reluctarice to desert his com 
eer rades, or from ignorance of his danger; and 
nay the confectioner was allowed to depart, regret- 
nd ting, no doubt, the inutility of his endeavours 
isi to serve his benefactor | 
The cossacks and domestics had now leisure 
the to prepare their arms for defence, in case of a 
ime second attack 
in In less than half an hour, our conjectures 
ext respecting the termination of the riot were | 
falsified. We were assailed by increased num- | 
» of bers, and with great vigour. A larger portion | 
the of the people were provided with fire-arme, 
nce, = and were of a different class to the common 
yne- §% shopkeepers and ragamufiins of the city. Men 
the of the military tribes must have joined in the 
§ attack ; yells loud and frenzied rent the air, 
iM = and the showers of stones were so thick and | 
eta- j incessant, that we were obliged to keep our- 
isin = selves.close within the right-side room of the 
nan, court, which was M. Grebayedoff’s sleeping 
um, 5» apartment 
uty Vain attempts were made by M. Grebaye- 
Lies, doff to address the populace. No mortal voice 
sted could have quelled a tumult so furious. The | 
order then given to the cossacks to fire their } 
reat jpieces with powder, was alike unavailing. | 
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20% 
tJd 
its victims herded 
and j 
like sheep beset by wolves 


Death was at our portal; 
together, helpless, panic-struck, 
to avoid their fate, 
fierce and ravenous 
The cossacks treated the danger 


struggle 


like men 

















determined if possible to defend their chief 
and to sell their lives dearly. Some of the d 
mestics showed great presence of mind and 
courage, particularly a courier of the Mission 
by name Hoachatoor. This brave lad, sword 
in hand, rushed on the assailants, and cut 
down two of their number; they gave way be 
fore him. By a staircase he mounted and a 
tempted to clear the walls; he was struck w 
stones,—twice he staggered, yet pushed 
till a stone, by hitting the blade of his weapor 
broke n two, and thus defenceless, he was 
cut to es 
For some time the su ss of the attack was 
I An effort was 1 e to cl the 
rt; but though the fore t retire se 
1 the tons of the walls t d to discharge 
their arms, and the window t room was 
beaten in with stones and br s 
During this state of the contest, hope sti 
remained that the king would send some trooy 
t our succour The guard of Ft 
fantry had dispersed on the first at k, vi 
out any strenuous exertion to save us. How 
ever, the of the |} commenced t 
shake ; it wes speedily perforated, and, by th 
first shots from above, the envoy s foster-br 
ther was mortally woundec In distress o 
soul, he (M. Grebayedoff) excla Look 
s' they have killed Alexa r Ere w 
joved into the large centre more 
f the party were lifeless ex 
sed from the one we had le sees 
n of the townspeop! large 
its window, that iong 
, { ssible I would there, in shifting 
rooms, have mingled with the mob, as did the 
Prince Abbas Meerza’s servant, Aga Mah 
A} but escape could not be accomplishes 
I hadvstill presence of mind to mark the h« 
rors of our situation depicted on the counts 
nances of many In some, animation was 
most suspended, others were frantic with des- 
pair, and few besides the cossacks persevered 
in desperate resistance. The envoy, with arms 
yssed, paced the floor, and at times he passed 
his hands in perturbation through his thai 
His forehead was bleody, from a blow he had 
receiv on the right side of his head. Im 
tone inquiry he accosted me They will 
kill us,” he said, “ Meerza—they will kill us 
I could only reply in the affirmative. The last 
words I heard him utter were, “ Futh Alli 
Shah! Futh Alli Shah! jensoudre, jensoudre 
r some such expression 


Ve 

I witnessed wh the deepest awe and admi 
ration the death of the physician. From the 
commencement of the attack, he had been ac- 
tive in stimulating his companions to defend 
themselves to the last. His only weapon was 
a smal] European sabre. He must have judged 
here was no hope of preservation, for he made 


his way into the court, menacing those opposed 
to him. till he met a stout young man, whe 


they exchanged at the 


The Rus 


would not turn to fly; 
same time blows with their swords 


sian raised up bis arm to shield his head, anc 
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his left hand dropped on the pavement. Not 
dismayed, he gained the apartment, tore a cur- 
tain off one of the doors, which he wrapped 
round his maimed limb, and, although we en- | 
deavoured to oppose his project, he jumped 
from the window, and fell, overpowered by 
numbers, having been previously struck to the | 
ground by stones thrown from the tops of the | 
waiis 

Ere we relinquished the saloon for the far- 
thest side-room, four or five of our number | 
were shot. This was divided by a partition, | 
behind which all who could sought shelter. | 
Meerza Selliman and Meerza Nerriman did 
not gain this last retreat, but were cut down | 
from behind on the portal 

From the window and doorway we were as- | 
sailed; the cossacks had nearly all perished, | 
and two of the most forward of the assailants | 
attempted to make their way into the hinder 
part of the room. In their hands were swords 
or daggers ; they were irresolute, and despair- 
of life. I rushed out, flourishing a large 

e, and as they retired, I so closely followed 
them, that I threw myself amongst the fore- | 
most of the combatants, who thought me to | 
be one of their number. It was in vain that I | 
struggled to gain the court. I could not pene- 
trate the crowd, and was pushed again = 





the room, to see the lifeless bodies of seventeen 
of my late companions. The envoy had been 
pierced through and through by a blow on the 
left breast from a knife; and an athletic phal- 
wan, or public wrestler, named ——, in the | 
service of a citizen of Tehran, was shown to | 
me as the person who had inflicted it. At M. | 
Grebayedoff's feet lay extended a cossack, in 
all probability the officer of the party. This 
devoted being had, throughout the fray, shield- 
ed with his own body that of M. Grebayedoff. 
He shrunk neither from stone nor sabre-cut, 
but all his movements were calculated to ward 
off danger from his chief. 

Exhausted by extreme agitation, fear, and | 
horror, stupified by severe contusions from | 
stones in various parts of my body, I had to 
make a final exertion to prevent myself from 
falling inanimate on the floor. 

The evil spirits of hell must this day have 
been let loose, to urge the Tehran people to 
commit atrocities which I fancied human na- 
ture would have shrunk from. 

Not content with foul dastardly murder,— 
not appeased by dipping their hands in the 
blood of so many unprotected persons, these 
worse than demons commenced an indiscrimi- 
nate plunder. The gory carcasses were strip- 
ped to the skin; in a state of nudity they were 
cast from the room into the open air, under 
horrid grins, laughter, and derision; one a-top 
of the other they were piled, forming a pyra- 
mid of human flesh, cemented by the blood 
oozing from their wounds! 

Almighty God! can these acts go unpunish- 
ed? [never supposed that the human frame 
contained so much liquid. The blood had | 
gushed in streams from the bodies, covered 
the floor deeply, then found its way in a tor- 
rent into the court. 

It was after mid-day that I reached my own 
quarters. Our servants, by explaining that | 





the apartments were occupied by Mahomedans | 


only, prevented the populace from breaking 
into them. They served also for a place of 
refuge to M. Maltzoff, the first secretary. His 
own rooms were widely separated from M. 
Grebayedoff's, and when the house was forci- 
bly entered, he was unable to join his compa- 
nions 

Frequent inquiries had been made by the 


| townspeople in search of concealed members 


of the Russian Mission. By dint of entreaties, 
and the distribution of a large sum of money, 
M. Maltzoff induced some of the Shah's fe- 
rashes, and a small party of the Furahan in- 
fantry that had retired into our quarters, to at- 
tend to his safety. When the commotion had 
somewhat subsided, we sent information to the 
Prince Alli Shah that M. Maltzoff was alive. 
A company of infantry was in Consequence or- 
dered up to the house, under the pretext of 
taking charge of it; and, late in the evening, 
M. Maltzotf was dressed in the uniform of a 
Persian soldier, and marched in their ranks to 
the palace. This disguise was thought neces- 
sary to preserve him from the still unappeased 
fury of the populace 

His situation had been most perilous, since 
every corner and nook of the house, even by 
the light of candles, had been searched, which 
could have served as a place of concealment 
to any individual of the Russian Mission. 

The system of extermination was so closely 
adhered to, that the mob invaded the premises 
of the British palace; they murdered there se- 
ven or eight Russians, lodged in the stables, 
and carried off the whole of the horses be- 
longing to the envoy 

On the commencement of the attack, vain 
attempts were made by the order of the Shah 
to quell the disturbance. 

Meerza Mahomed Alli Khan, with a number 
of his personal attendants, had, about the time 
of the seizure of Meerza Yakoob, hastened to 
the scene of action. His efforts were, from 
necesity, confined to urgent precautions and 
entreaties to those who were deaf to reason. 
The Nessuckchee Bashee, and several other 
officers of the court, were in succession des- 
yatched to appease the riot; and lastly, the 
Dieses Alli Shah and Imaum Wurdie Meerza, 
issued from the ark, supported by such follow- 
ers as they could hastily assemble. The innu- 
merable multitude of the assailants prevented 
their near approach to the honse. Instead. of 
being able to succour the Mission, the Princes 
became justly alarmed for their own safety, 
They were reviled, menaced, and pelted, “ go,” 
they said to Alli Shah “ pander your wives to 
the Russians! It is worthy your long beard, 
on which you sprinkle so much rose-water. 
Your brother Abbas Meerza has sold himself, 
body and soul, to the Emperor!—Begone, Gov- 
raum Saug, or we will make mincemeat of 
you! 

The Princes were obliged to retire before a 
concourse of citizens, who drove them to the 
ark, the gates of which were manned, and 
speedily closed, to prevent the forced entrance 
of their pursuers. 

I learnt from my domestics, that the man- 
gied corpse of Meerza Yakoob had been drag- 

ed through the city and flung into the ditch 
of the ark. A body, supposed to be that of M. 
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Grebayedoff, underwent similar treatment. 
To the legs, ropes were attached, and a mock 
procession was put in movement, which moved | 
along the principal streets and bazars of the 
city. A frantic mob formed the retinue, and | 
at intervals voices exclaimed— Make way, 
oh citizens! for the Russian ambassador on his | 
way to visit the Shah! Stand up, out of re- 
spect; salute him in the Feringhee style, by | 
taking off your caps. He is thirsty for the 
love you bear his master the Imperatoor—spit 
freely in his face!” 

The body was in this manner pulled along 
the ground, and at last exposed to the public 
gaze before the rappock (flag-staff), in the open 
space before the principal gateway of the ci- 
tadel. After dusk, it was removed, by the 
Prince-governor's orders, to the house of Ma- 
homed Khan. 

The night passed by without any further 
acts of violence; and on the morning, Kerim 
Khan, the Ferash Bashee, came to superin- | 
tend the removal of the bodies. It was ascer- | 
tained, that of the Russian Mission forty-four 
individuals had been put to death. 

Search was made for the remains of M. Gre- 
bayedoff. His body was found amongst the 
heap of slain, before the window of his own 
apartment. I recognised his altered features, 
and was fully satisfied that, after death, the | 
corpse had been subjected to no indignities 
Armenian priests performed the last offices. 
The body was deposited in the church; the 
remains of the other sufferers were interred in 
a large pit, without the walls of the city 


Of the Tehran people, it is said about twen- | 
ty-six or twenty-seven were killed and wound- 


ed. Certainly, if a well-regulated posture of 
defence had been assumed, and if the whole of 
the retinue of the Mission had been assembled, 
many more of the assailants would have pe- 
rished; under such circumstances, it is even 
probable that the attack would have been re- 
pulsed 

But who can avoid the decrees of fate, or 
venture to serutinize the will of Providence? | 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SHEPHERD POET OF THE ALPS 


BY MRS. HEMANS 
God gave him reverence of laws, 

Yet stirring blood in Freedom's cause— 

A spirit to his rocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk, and the fire therein ! } 
Coleridge, 
Siyerve of the free blue sky, 

And the wild-flower glens that lie 

Far amidst the ancient hills, 

Which the fountain-music fills ; 

Singing of the snow-peaks bright, 

And the royal eagle's flight, 

And the courage and the grace 

Foster'd by the chamois-chase ; 

In his fetters, day by day, 

So the Shepherd-poet lay. 


Wherefore, from a dungeon-cell 
Did those notes of freedom swell, 


Breathing sadness not their own, 
Forth with every Alpine tone? 
Wherefore !—can a tyrant’'s ear 
Brook the mountain-winds to hear, 
When each blast goes pealing by 
With a song of liberty: 


Darkly hung th’ oppressor’s hand 

O’er the Shepherd-poet’s land ; 
Sounding there the waters gush'd, 
While the lip of man was hush’‘d ; 
There the faleon pierced the cloud, 
While the fiery heart was bow'd; 

But this might not long endure, 

Where the mountain-homes were pure ; 
And a valiant voice arose, 

Thrilling all the silent snows ; 
H's—now singing far and lone, 

Where the young breeze ne’er was known ; 
Singing of the glad blue sky, 
Wildly—and how mournfully! 


Are none but the Wind and the Lammer- 
Geyer 

To be free where the hills unto heaven aspire ? 

Is the soul of song from the deep glens past, 

Now that their Poet is chain’d at last ?>— 

Think of the mountains, and deem not so! 

Soon shall each blast like a clarion blow! 

Yes! though forbiddeu be every word 

Wherewith that Spirit the Alps hath stirr’d, 

Yet even as a buried stream thro’ earth 

Rolls on to another and brighter birth, 

So shall the voice that hath seem’d to die, 


Burst forth with the anthem of Liberty! 


And another power is moving 

In a bosom fondly loving :— 

Oh! asister’s heart is Geep, 

And her spirit strong to keep 

Each light link of early hours, 

All sweet seents of childhood’s flowers! 

Thus each lay by Erni sung, 

Rocks and crystal caves among, 

Or beneath the linden-leaves, 

Or the cabin’s vine-hung eaves, 

Rapid though as bird-notes gushing, 

Transient as a wan cheek’s flushing, 

Each in young Teresa's breast 

Left its fiery words impress’d ; 

Treasured there lay every line, 

As a rich book ona hidden shrine. 

Fair was that lone girl, and meek, 

With a pale transparent cheek, 

And a deep-fringed violet eye 

Seeking in sweet shade to lie, 

Or, if raised to giance above, 

Dim with its own dews of love ; 

And a pure, Madonna brow, 

And a silvery voice, and low, 

Like the echo of a flute, 

Even the last, ere all be mute. 

But a loftier soul was seen 

In the orphan sister's mien, 

From that hour when chains defiled 

Him, the high Alps’ noble child 

Tones in her quivering voice awoke, 

As if a harp of battle spoke ; 

Light, that seem'd born of an eagle’s nest, 

Flash'd from her soft eyes, unrepress’d ; 

And her form, like a spreading water-flower, 

When its frail cup swells with a sudden 
shower, 
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Seem'd all dilated with love and pride, 

And grief for that brother, her young heart's 
guide 

Well might they love !—those two had grown 

Orphans together and alone 

The silence of the Alpine sky 

Had hush'd their hearts to piety ; 

The turf, o'er their dead mother Jaid, 

Had been their altar when they pray’d ; 

There, more in tenderness than wo, 

The stars had seen their young tears flow ; 

The clouds, in spirit-like-descent, 

Their deep thoughts by one touch had blent, 

And the wild storms link'd them to each 
other— 

How dear can peril make a brother! 


Now is their hearth a forsaken spot, 

The vine waves unpruned o'er their mountain- 
cot; 

Away, in that holy affection's might, 


| 


Not so !—but as rooted in stillness deep, 

The pure stream-lily its place will keep, 

Though its tearful urns to the blast may quiver, 

While the red waves rush down the foaming 
river, 


| So freedom’s faith in his bosom lay, 


Trembling, yet not to be borne away ! 

He thought of the Alps and their breezy air, 
And felt that his country no chains might bear; 
He thought of the hunter's haughty life, 

And knew there must yet be noble strife ; 
Butoh! when he thought of that orphan maid, 
His high heart melted—he wept and pray’d! 
For he saw her not as she moved e’en then, 

A wakener of heroes in every glen, 


| With a glance inspired which no grief could 


The maiden is gone, like a breeze of the 


night ,— 
She is gone forth alone, but her lighted face, 
Filling with soul every secret place, 
Hath a dower from heaven, and a gift of sway, 
To arouse brave hearts in its hidden way, 
Like the sudden flinging forth on high, 
Of a banner that startleth silently 


tame, 
Bearing en Hope like a torch's fame, 
While the strengthening voice of mighty 
wrongs 
Gave echoes back to her thrilling songs; 
But his dreams were fill'd by a haunting tone, 
Sad as a sleeping infant's moan; 
And his soul was pierc’d by a mournful eye, 


| Which look’d on it—oh! how beseechingly ! 


And there floated past him a fragile form, 
With a willowy droop, as beneath the storm ; 


| Till wakening in anguish, his faint heart strove 


She hath wander'd through many a hawmlet- | 
| There flash’d through his dungeon a swift 


vale, 
Telling its children her brother's tale ; 
And the strains, by his spirit pour’d away, 
Freely as fountains might shower their spray, 
From her fervent lip a new life have caught, 
And a power to kindle yet bolder thought ; 
While sometimes a melody, all her own, 
Like a gush of tears in its plaintive tane, 
May be heard 'midst the lonely rocks to flow, 
Clear through the water-chimes—clear, yet 
low. 


“ Thou'rt not where wild flowers wave 
O’er crag and sparry cave; 
Thou'rt not where pines are sounding, 
Or joyous torrents bounding— 

Alas, my brother’ 


“ Thou'rt not where green, on high, 
The brighter pastures lie ; 
Ev'n those, thine own wild places, 
Bear of our chain dark traces 

Alas! my brother! 


“ Far hath the sunbeam spread, 

Nor found thy lonely bed ; 

Long hath the fresh wind sought thee, 

Nor one sweet whisper brought thee— 
Alas, my brother 


“ Thou, that for joy wert born, 

Free as the wings of morn’ 

Will aught thy young life cherish, 

Where the Alpine rose would perish 
Alas, my brother! 


‘* Canst thou be singing still, 

As once on every hill? 

Is not thy soul forsaken, 

And the bright gift from thee taken >— 
Alas, alas, my brother!” 


And was the bright gift from the captive fled? 
Like the fire on bis hearth, was bis spirit dead? 


In vain with its burden of helpless love! 
—Thus woke the dreamer one weary night— 


strong light ; 


| He sprang up—he climb’d to the grating-bars, 


—It was not the rising of moon or stars, 


| But a signal flame from a peak of snow, 


Rock'd through the dark skies, to and fro! 
There shot forth another—another stili— 

A hundred answers of hill to hill! 

Tossing like pines in the tempest’s way, 
Joyously, wildly, the bright spires play, 

And each ie hail’d with a pealing shout, 

For the high Alps waving their banners out! 


| Erni, young Erni! the land hath risen! 


—Alas! to be lone in thy narrow prison! 
Those free streamers glancing, and thou not 
there! 


—Is the moment of rapture, or fierce despair? 


—Hark! there's a tumult that shakes his cell, 

At the gates of the mountain citadel! 

Hark! a clear voice through the rude sounds 
ringing! 

—Doth he know the strain, and the wild, sweet 
singing ? 


* There may not long be fetters, 
Where the cloud is earth's array, 


| And the bright floods leap from cave and steep, 


Like a hunter on the prey! 


“There may not long be fetters, 

Where the white Alps have their towers ; 
Unto eagle homes, if the arrow comes, 

The chain is not for ours!” 


It is she !—She is come like a day-spring beam, 
She that so mournfully shadow'd his dream! 
With her shining eyes and her buoyant form, 
She is come! her tears on his cheek are warm, 
And ‘O! the thrill in that weeping voice! 

‘ My brother, my brother! come forth, rejoice!” 


« 


—Poet! the land of thy love is free, 
—Sister! thy brother is won by thee! 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


BRITISH MINISTRY, AND THE STATE 
OF PARTIES." 


Tuts short but very pithy pamphlet has ex- 
cited great attention; from the well-timed 
moment chosen for its appearance, and from 
the plain and striking manner in which it sets 
before the reader the unexampled situation of 
the Ministry as at present constituted. Al 
though we rarely and unwillingly devote our 
pages to the discussion of party matters, and 
what are usually termed the politics of the day, 
there are times when this becomes a duty. It 
is no common object of contemplation to be- 
hold the government of a great nation com 
mitted to hands manifestly incapable of wield 
ing its powers. But to see at the head of our 
affairs men void of the knowledge and experi 
ence wanted for discharging the ordinary du 
ties of civil life, is a spectacle calculated to fill 

ll thinking persons with apprehension. Nor 
s it less perilous to the state, that a set of per- 

ns should have undertaken to govern it, who 
are entirely devoid of the influence required 
either for evil or effecting good 
That both France and England have, for some 
time past been placed in this unfortunate pre- 


resisting 


dicament, cannot, we fear, be doubted ; and to 
both, the title of the above pan phliet seems 
equally applicable 

The causes of this great misfortune having 
befallen the two first nations of the world, are 
nearly the same in both ;—the personal feel 
ings of the sovereign, and the indisposition of 
the people to quarrel openly with the Court 
In France, the King is a weak and il] informed 
man, wholly guided by bigoted priests. He has 
tasted indeed of misfortune,—a great portion 
of his life having been spent in exile and po 
verty, through the misrule of his predecessors, 
and the misconduct of his people, to whom 
freedom was new, and habits of just subordi- 
nation unknown. But adversity, with her les 
sons, tothe wise so precious, was thrown away 
upon his contracted understanding 
to have only served to make him superstitious 
and intolerant. At the age of seventy-two, it 
would seem as if he were resolved rather to 
break with his people than with his confessor 
In Prince Jules de Polignac he has fi 
nister well suited to the genius of his ghostly 
counsellors. Incapable and | 
sumptuous and obstinate, he left the place of 
representation, for which his mild exterior and 
noble birth fitted him; and from representing 
his sovereign abroad, undertook to counse! him 
at home—-with about as much experience of 
state affairs as might be gleaned by the alter- 
nate frequenter of drawing-roomsand the mass 
All France raised one indignant cry against 
this unhappy appointment. The Chambers 
met ; the King was firm; the favourite remain 
ed blind to his danger: but all was in vain 
The ministry, whom the nation hed rejected, 
were discomfited by decisive majorities in the 
Chambers ; and the desperate resolution was 
taken, to appeal from the deputies to their 
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| constituents, who were all with once voice de- 

termined on putting down a ministry that in- 

sulted and mocked their united and vehement 
wishes. The elections are closed ; the result 
has disappointed none but the purblind minions 
of power ; and nothing seems t the ill- 
advised monarch but the choice of indoning 
his throne, or retracing the steps by w he 
», hazarded 
caange red 


Eu- 
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has lost the confidence of his pe 
the existence of his dynasty, and en 
the tranquillity of France and the peace ot 
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Never was there such proof given of the de- 
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Mediterranean was consistent with the 
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success, W giving themseives the 
trouble 
in the 
full of 
hope, that effect the re- 
conquest of Mexico, in order that liberty and 
republics might be crushed, at any expense to 
commerce of their own country, and the 
happiness of the world 

The history of the English Cabinet is not 
quite so much the narrative of a King’s per 
and affords, 
poignant satire upon the monarchic il form of 
government. But it must, we fear, 
to approach nearly the same points 

The late Sovereign of this country 
prince of very superior endowments to ty 
Educated with the greatest wits and most ac- 
complished statesmen of his age; blessed by 
nature with a large share of talents and graces, 
as well as of liberal sentiments, he was fitted 
by character and habits to adorn any court, 
and to shed a lustre over his reign. But un- 


happily, he fell soon after his accession into 
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the hands of persons whose spirit was exclu- |} government, was a determination to resist that 


sive and mercenary: and they practised upon 
passions weakened by a long course of indul- 
gence, so as to secure their own influence, by 
the estrangement of the honest and enlighten- 
ed men with whom he had once been familiar 

The caprice, so natural to those pampered with 
habitual power, gained an ascendant over his 
mind, and soon betrayed him into a course of 
conduct injurious, concerned to say 

not only to his own peace and popularity, but 
to the interests of royalty, and the character of 
the times whole of his Queen's 
treatment we would willingly draw a veil: but 
it is the misery of scandals so flagrant, occur- 
ring in h, that they can neither 
be concealed nor forgotten; and we now refer 
to this deep stain on a reign in many respects 


we are 
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event since the accession of 
Brunswick, has tended so fatally 
wholesome veneration with which the people 
generally 
the estimation in 
previously held. It is to this just sense of weak 
ness, and to the feelings of soreness and dis 
trust which it engendered, that we are in 
clined to ascribe both the singular combina 
tions of most of the succeeding ministries, and 
the notable vacillation of their public policy 


which its counsellors were 


for the purpose of saying, that no | 
House of | 


egarded the monarchy, or to lower | 


In the Sovereign himself, this unsteadiness of | 


purpose soon became most painfully conspicu- 
ous. His signal defeat in this disreputable 
persecution : ; 
and glorious success with which he had been 
deluded by his flatterers, seems to have pro 
duced not ly a feeling of insecurity and 
dissatisfaction with all public men, but an irre- 
solution in the pursuit of all the objects that 
successively recommended themselves to his 
wishes ; and a certain morbid and suspicious 
alternation of opposite impulses became the 
great impediment in the way of those who as- 
pired to a leading place in his councils. No- 
thing was so difficult as to fix him, whether in 
his likings or his aversions 
to-day might be dismissed on the morrow ;— 
the Holy Alliance, the idol of this hour, might 
be dashed away the next ;—and the reconquest 
of Spanish America sighed for at sunset, might 
be succeeded by a fit of emancipation before 
the dawn of day. Lord Castlereagh was a 
steady and a determined person, of mild and 
courtly manners, and little troubled with scru- 
ples. He kept him right (as the phrase was 
while he lived, and left the task to the Duke of 
Wellington when he died. His Grace began 
his reign in a laudable though characteristic 
manner, by forcing Mr. Canning upon the re 
luctant monarch. The pill, his Majesty said, 


after all 


mere 


was a bitter one; but he was compelled to 
ewallow it To his immortal honour, Mr 
Canning instantly turned over a new leaf; 
and reclaimed our policy from the fetters 


forged for it by his predecessors, and the Holy 
Alles. The political demise of Lord Liver- 
pool was followed by the junction of Mr, Can- 
ning with the bulk of the liberal party ; and the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel retired on 
the precise ground of the new prime minister 
being friendly to the Catholic Question. The 


bond of union in opposition to Mr. Canning’s 


the assurances of easy | 


The favourites of | 





great measure; and to raise the country’s 
loudest outcries against all who might attempt 
tocarry it. This formed the obstacle, and the 
only obstacle, to the success of the question 
with a government honestly bent on bringing 
it forward ; but, as long as this opposition ex- 
isted, to try it was an utterly hopeless attempt 
—an attempt which must have destroyed the 
ministry, and left the Catholics where they 
were before. The King had imbibed all the 
prejudices of the intolerant party; and, in 
four-and-twenty hours from the question being 
brought forward by his ministers, he inevitably 
would have sent for the Duke of Wellington, 
who, with Sir R. Peel, would then have formed 
a No-popery administration. 

We marvel then, at the great thoughtless- 
ness of those who have said in disparagement 
of the Whigs; the Grenvilles, and Mr. Can- 
ning, that the Wellington ministry did what 
none of them durst attempt. Why durst they 
Only because the Duke would have 


not: 
been ready to turn them out, and take their 
place. The tract before us well comments on 


this most unfair topic of dispraise, so often re- 
sorted to by the flatterers of the present minis- 
try :-— 

“* The Duke's flatterers are fond of appeal- 
ing to it, in order to contrast his power and his 
decision with the infirmity of purpose which 
always marked the policy of the Whigs, the 
Grenvilles, and Mr. Canning, towards Ireland. 
‘ He has done what none of you ever could!’ 
Nothing more true than the fact; nothing 
more absurd,—more thoughtless, than the in- 
ference in his praise, if intended as a disparage- 
ment of his adversaries. Why could not they 
do it? Why durst they not even attempt it? 
Because of the Duke, and such as the Duke, 
who, had they taken a step towards it, would 
have raised the cry of No Popery, and set 
themselves at the head of a High Church party, 
to destroy whatever ministry should venture 
upon such courses. The King and the Court 
were with them, and a change of Government 
would have been the consequenee in four-and- 
twenty hours. The Duke carried the question, 
exactly because he, its enemy, luckily came 
over to join its friends. To praise him for do- 
ing so is fair and just; but to praise him at the 
expense of those friends of the measure, whom 
he had so lonz prevented from carrying it, and 
to whom he went over at the eleventh hour, 
would be exactly like praising Jussuf Pasha 
for the surrender of Adrianople, and exclaim- 
ing—* See how much better a friend to Rus- 
sia this barbarian is, than her own Diebitsch ? 
When did he ever do such a thing ?’”’ 

lt was much to be lamented by every true 
friend of his country, that Earl Grey could not 
so far overcome his not unnatural prejudices, 
as to have joined the administration of 1827. 
His being left out of that arrangement was 
openly, and upon every occasion, given by 
some of his most distinguished friends as their 





* Sir R. Peel may, perhaps, be deemed an 
exception to this remark; but no one can 
doubt, that he would have been found co-ope- 
rating with the party who raised the Popery 
cry 
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reason for also standing aloof. “ Lord Grey 
is excluded.” “ Why is Lord Grey not com- 
prehended “ We can support no ministry 
of which Lord Grey does not form a part 

Such were the constant professions of those 
devoted friends and stanch adherents. The 
answer, that the King would not suffer him to 
be named, was ready enough ; but it only in- 
creased the indignation of those honest and 
zealous followers. That any minister should 
abstain from insisting upon a measure so es- 
sential to the public service, because of the 
King’s personal prejudices, was deemed an 
incredible and monstrous desertion of duty 
And for a little season, those good people en- 
joyed the reputation of being the most steady 
and exemplary partisans that man ever had ; 
and Lord Grey was deemed happy beyond the 


lot of other leaders in having so firm a knot of 


supporters, whom no smiles could win, no me 
naces frighten, from their duty to a chief and 
a friend. Alas: how shortlived are human 
friendships! how brittle is party allegiance 

It is our painful task to record, that no sooner 
had Mr. Canning died, and his adherents been 
dispersed, than Lord Grey’s partisans,—the 
most vehement, at least, of them,—found ita 
fitting and a decent thing to affect the Duke 
of Wellington,—to load him with caresses,— 
to regard him asthe only man formed to go- 
vern the country—simply because he could 
control the King; and when they found his 
influence exercised to keep himself in office, 
but in nowise to bring Lord Grey into place 
with him, he was still suffered, with admirable 
patience, to give, as a reason, the King’s per- 
sonal antipathies, which could not be subdued 

The King, however, departed this life; and 
his antipathies died with him. Why was Lord 
Grey still excluded? ‘‘ Never mind, 
knot of stanch friends,—and they voted with 
the Duke, against a motion of a constitutional 
nature brought forward by Lord Grey Truth 
and justice compel us to deplore the grievous 
error of judgment which involved in this 
strange course so virtuous a man, so inestima- 
ble a patriot, as him whom no worse motive 
could seduce from the path of right,—the no- 
ble head of the house of Russell. Of the 
place-hunters, the ribbon-fanciers, the t 


said the 


Jod- 
mongers, who sought to shelter their aber- 
rations under his revered name, we conde- 
scend not to speak; trusting that when sub- 
serviency—or it may only be folly—shall have 
had its day, returning reason will recall the 
pretences of 1827, and produce at least an out- 
ward semblance of consistency between their 
professions and their conduct.” 
" Let us now consider what has so far enabled 
the Duke of Wellington to perform so extraor- 
linary a feat as to take and keep the govern- 
ment of this country, at a season of unexam- 
pled difficulty, and while all the questions of 
ivil policy, of which he is confessedly igno- 
rant, have been in discussion 
That he has no qualifications for the place 
into which accident has thrust him, cannot be 


* Of course, must be exempt from all such 
censures one or two amiable and honest indi- 
viduals, whom personal respect and friendship 
for the Duke of Wellington have misled. 
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| undertake a task of vast magnitude, 
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asserted by any candid observer. He has va- 
luable qualities, even as a statesman; he has 
firmness, sagacity, industry. Had he taken 
the Great Seal, as ignorant of equity as Sir 
John Copley was, in 1°27, he would, we verily 
believe, have made himself a much better 
equity lawyer than Lord Lyndhurst can now 
pretend to be. His pride, if not his principles, 
would have made him ashamed of taking the 
emoluments of a high station, without at least 
attempting to qualify himself for performing 
But to pretend that the Duke of 
Wellington has the habits of debate, and the 
experience of civil affairs, or the political and 
general information necessary for him who 
would be first minister of a great country, the 
affairs of which are so complicated as ours, 
and the business of which is to be transacted 
in popular assemblies, ridiculous 
And to pretend to believe that he was chosen 
for his office on account of any such fitnesses 
for its duties, would be the grossest affectation. 


ils duties 


would be 


There are not three men, hardly three women, 
in the country, who se riously dream of any 
such thing. Why, then, was he selected for 
a place, to which all agree he had no claims 
irom merit: Nay , why did he consent to take 
a place in January, 152, which, in June, 1827, 
he had himself pronounced nothing but insa- 
nity ¢ yuld ever make him think of holding ? 
rhis question is not difficult to answer 

The late King was alarmed at the weakness 
of the Ministers, who, in the latter part of 
1327, left him more than once without apy 
government, by the ill-placed diflidence of 
some, and the downright pusillanimity of 


others. He must have a ministry; but he 
was resolved not to have those who alone 
ould well administer the public affairs. A 
steady man at all events was wanted,—one 
who would not lose heart and run, the moment 
any difficulty came in his way. Such was 


the Duke of Wellington. His further refleo- 
tions of six months had made him think either 
less highly of others, or | himself. 
He was the only man who had the nerves to 
for which 
wholly unfit, and to risk the 
shame of a total failure, against which, should 
it befall him, he had to set the success of a 
long life in war, and the excuse of having been 
forced to take a place which nobody else was 
It is plain, however, that his 
real qualifications is to be found in the late 
King’s personal hatreds and caprices, which 
made it absolutely necessary to rule him with 
a steady hand, and at the same time to avoid 
forcing certain individuals upon his choice. 

A few months after the Duke became Mini- 
ster, the ablest and most experienced part of 
driven away, it is 
understood by his domineering spir t, which 
makes all his coadjutors mere ciphers, except 
Sir R. Peel,—and leaves even him ina some- 
what anomalous and not very explicable predi- 
cament. A Ministry was now exhibited tothe 
astonished nation, and pretended to steer the 
state through all its difficulties at home and 


2ss meanly of 


he was almost 


willing to face 


his colleagues resigned ; 


| abroad, such as eye had not seen, nor ear 


heard, nor had it entered into the heart of 
statesman to conceive. A Field-marshal ruled 
over the Treasury—received deputations from 
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the Bank on currency questions—the Stock 
on funding—Lloyd's on trade—dis- 
cussed of dockets and coquets with 
the Chairman of the Customs—the mysteries 
of the Hong with the Leadenhall-Street sove- 


Exchange 


questions 





reigns, and the arcana of process and costs 
with the attorneys and special pleaders. The 
Secretary at War. of course, was a soldier; 


nies were handed over toa Quar- 
mn whom devolved the dis- 


but the Col 
termaster-General 


posal of all questions touching slave evidence 
—the protecting duties on East and West In- 
dia sugars—and the preparation of new codes 


for colonies stretching through every clime, 
and peopled by so many races, with such va- 
rious habits and institutions, as it would af- 
fright Bentham himself even to think of giv- 
uws to. To aid the board of general offi- 








ing | 
‘ers in their hopeful task, and to conciliate 
the Commons to their measures, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was appointed whom the 
House w i not listen to; the foreign affairs 
were committed to a nobleman of Prince Met- 
ternich’s school, of whom the pamphlet before 
us speaks somewhat complimentarily when it 
describes him “ as inheriting all Mr. Pitt's in- 
ylence, with less than Mr. Addington's capa- 
ty A [Ireland and India, about to be- 
me the grand topics of parliamentary dis 
ssion, and ose affairs assuredly presented 
the most appalling difficulties, and required 
ie ste ! ads and the most deli 
te hands, were in ed to a frothy spouter, 
without temper idgment, and a feeble 
transiator of G i oetry 
Suc was the Ministry of 1828, when the 
necessity of sor reat measure to prolong 
its exis r six months same manifest, 
and obtained for it the respite which even party 
w give when tuated by principle. The 
Session 1-20 opened with the Catholic 
Question. 1 Duke, and still more Sir R 
Peel, deserved reatest possible praise for 
the manner t irrying throuch that great 
measu One or regret remained ; the per 
sonal fee rs of the King in regard to Mr 
O'Connell wer msulted ; and the gratifica- 
t f s Ma s disiike occasioned much 
} ite in Parliament, and a contested 
tior [re 1. The Opposition might 
we for themselves have resisted the disfran- 
hisement -_ forty shilling freeholders, 
which was ar xed to the emancipation It 
would have raised, instead of risking, their 
p yoularity t would, moreover, have destroy 
ed the Duke's administration—But it would 
have endangered the Cath Question; and 
they nobly disdained to purchase, at such a 
price, any party triumph ; and preferring real 
and patr to apparent and passing consis- 
tency, they reluctantly supported one mea- 
sure for the sake of the other. The Duke of 
Wellington never in his life betrayed a greater 
want of m agnanimity towards an adversary, or 
committed a m decided error, than when 
he avoided all due acknowledgment of such 


almost romantic, conduct. 
Not only did he so, but he ostentatiously dis- 
carded his new coadjutors. He had won the 
day by their help; he had been in their hands 
for life and for death; he had found them in- 


disinterested, such 


capable of taking the least advantage of their 
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own power and his weakness; and he chose 
the moment of victory to thank them for their 
past services, and pretty plainly to indicate 
that he had no further occasion for them. 
This courteous speech was followed up by a 
cautious estrangement from them, and no lit- 
tle disposition to reunite with those whom he 
had left, and whose hostility he had provoked 
The Ultra-tory party, however, were not made 
of such pliant or supple materials. He had 
plainly yet to learn the new trade he had 
taken up. He fancied all men made of the 
same stuff with those courtly Tories whom 
every minister may command, and can both 
surely reckon upon for friends while in office, 
and as surely for enemies when he resigns 
He now discovered that there are two classes 
of Tories—those who cannot quit their places, 
—and those who will not quit their principles, 
To the former he owed his majorities in favour 
of that question which, up to half past two of 
the clock on the fifth of February, 1829, they 
had strenuously resisted—and which they 
crowded the Bar of the Lords at that hour of 
that day, ready still to resist with might and 
main When they found that the King’s 
speech was for emancipation, they might be 
somewhat startled: but they never hesitated 
or flinched. They went to their places, cheer- 
ed the minister, applauded their old adversa.- 
ries, and called aloud for Emancipation, in- 
stead of Vo Popery, as they had been doing al! 
the rest of their lives, and as they were quit 
prepared to do that night also! The question 
was carried in the Commons by near two t 
yne—where it had never been carried before 
but by some half-dozen of majority. In the 
Lords, where it had been uniformly defeated 
by two to one, it was carried by a large majo- 
rity. This astounding fact—this spectacle s 
cheering to the Duke, if not to the respecters 
of our parliamentary constitution,—seems to 
have intoxicated his Grace with the dream 
that he could now do as he pleased. But he 
found there was another kind of men, hitherto 
his supporters, henceforward his enemies 
These complained, unjustly perhaps, of being 
betrayed in the change of policy, happily for 
the state, adopted under the pressure of immi- 
nent necessity; but they complained, with less 
injustice, of having been deceived in the pro- 
gress of the new policy. They recollected 
that the Solicitor-General Tindal had sudden- 
ly abandoned the ground of his repeated can- 
vass at Cambridge, and avowed that he should 
devote himself to the discovery of securities 
They recollected that the Duke himself had 
told them, when Lord Colchester expressed 
his unabated alarm for the church, to wait til! 
they saw the securities, and perhaps they 
might find no fault with the bill. They recol- 
lected that the Chancellor, once a stanch re- 
former, but who had become a leader of the 
Ultra-tories, had lectured long and loud on se- 
curities. What, then, was their astonishment 
to find the bill come from the hands of the sol- 
dier and his two lawyers, without the shadow 
of a shade of security in it, from the preamble 
to the close! They said they had been duped 
once :—but it must be their own fault if the 
trick succeeded again. 

Accordingly, those consistent, and honest, 
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anger x another 
‘ ‘ witb Lib. 
t I nm ass s hea 
} by reason u 
\ aT re I 
and every beaut 
sin ea sentence w 
t every li 
» 9 more 





isense wakes 


3; weakness grovels in her train— 
ries fill the soul of Ball, 





as with a 


} A ‘ 
\ 
oO ad ¢ an 
\) ras ; 
\ . - 
( r 
N ot : 
‘ at ow 
H , ta 
. Tit Mi 
T 3 or Tales 
™ ~ the 
: T us | 
\ m<¢ 
4 P chun 
' A ? yf al 
T e 
Phe nf 
| Yet strong 
That the fair la 
That fancy s 
plant But reve 
I e¢ ; 
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That her R r 
\ ‘ ha } » * ‘ 
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ind f ) \ 
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muse awakes at Cox's call, 
round hell's vast confines croak, And Loy 
dies-—o'ercome by Gummery’s 


SQUIRE 





»pous lines Rel 





r a farce, and Piety a trade— 
genius in our land is strong, 


v no longer it breaks forth insonre— | Thy 
emes our bards have turn’d their s 


rion’s self degrade, 


. th scorn I turn away rise 
ill driveller’s sanctimonious lay, 








fates the 





Or in the country's 


POET 


me remain, whose muse of fire 


| escapes the mire 


lore in ¢ udl 


er, st 


ind glows, 








iriot through the realms < 
ce half subdued to earth, 
es a heavenly birth 
ires ! ow in their track 
3 ray each long-ear 
marks each joc 
} e gay 
' 
to wits best ashes Din 
| t your min 
f es e her glitterin 
f her halls in vain 
eis write, yet ia t enee 
r t rage 7 se 
te 
} 
W VV Ss y ar | ve 
S wes her s} 
na nse more wor 
he’er engage her mir 
t and deep t g 
e pure and patriot heart 
is assuming part 
Ss; a launts before 
struct. surr 1 
meteor-like to fix 
f tics 
s oft unbidd rise 
re fair ti wise, 
her statements biends. 
her list of friends.— 
:of whom she fondly Cc 
in kings 
= ar e ner facts it« 
re Romances t 
there two of all the tribe 
w r what they de 
erch'd in hict St 
w the Countess smiles 
eer their wit and wisdor 
housed in Rottenrow 
1 draw statesmen out of 


) 


llage, and then paint his 


ve, thou universal 


} ¢ 


blers first, last, best, su 


or Square thou takest thy 


madd’ning bow resistless 


sentimental shades 
Attack’st patrician youths and noble maids, 
same, unceasing doom’d tk 


drums, opera, park, an 




















And thou, immorta! Love! 
Surviv'st a duel and a Chancery suit 
Then flows such 
knew, 
Then ope the stores of Stafford and Buccleu 
Then si 
rents 
Exhaust the mint, and rob the four per cents 
And sensel 
Their lordships may be fools, but shan't 


ss heroes thus our praise secure 


And oh! what language marks each titled 


ranks Lindley Murra 





lish grammar frowns 





As fine as tenpence,” and as “ thick 
pease 

Proverbs fi veliest lips unnumber’d fly 
And I evenss t yas other f it fry 
Austria's ga rincess hos nd as miss 
In jat rit. vat. madear, and dis 
Such fot sees every heort must 
Alas! they'r nly reign wa t spe 


That English daughters spoil their nat 
gras 

With grin, a exclamation, and mac 

End with b English what 1 se Fre 
began, 

And speak upon the Hamilton 1 plan 

That English sons in every sentence show 

Italian, French d English a roy 

Swear with Dutch boors, or drink with §S; 
nisi friars 





Such as ot ] was spoke 

Such s s spok and surely far more dear 

Is good plain English toan English ear 

Than lisp it phrases stoln irom ev 
ciim 

And st gely alter’'d—to conceal the crime 

s ; 

Yet, wit t Fren iow dull the page wou 

Must no italics mark when speaks a Duke 

Must peers and beauties flirt in common prin 

And no small letters aid a statesman’s hint 





POFT 
le k ; ul 
let CooK and scuiil 


write 


Yes! let them 
r Minerva print them al! 
tty in her Book transfer 

what Thomas sighs to her ; 


The scoundrel friend deceives, the uncle dies, 
Pure, happy scenes to bless each charmer rise ; 
so strong thy root, 


wealth as Lowther never 


irtless scribes bestow whole counties 





*Vid. The Exclusives 
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If the old Ear 
| And ifthe Da 

If Johar, ennobled, ho! 
| And breaks the head of Priscian and the watch, 
| What istto me The tale’s a pl 


s the coachman in disguise, 
ess D y's place su 


s a high det 


pplies ; 


1uch, 


yleasing tale, 


' 
| And murdering nature scar¢ . de serves the jail 
Flourish ye vulgar drivellings of the vain 
The fill'd with folly, and the void of brain 
Ye Tales of Ton shine on for countless years, 


=] 


squires anc witless peers 


A ve 
| Tales of High Life, in endless beau 
t r , 








0 » Blue Stockings, Davenels, and D’Er 


er gentle woes may 


Wh ony authhenn modns 





ers sad 





h to know 


1 \ ently fall 
O nes where simple Folly: 


- 
lies O er ail.— 


Not s \ R ith |} n's name 
S ( s with a deadlier aim 

I cst it I tare 
N t vantr St. J pe's r 

I s istrives t f art 
lo sa ora rrupt tl eart.— 
» re rte s irient scenes betray 


tol x ost they rt x 
I h e Spa I 3 1 
And t ¢ mor . half con 
VW wem S ey ne fy x os 





\ t reathes fr ne 
Nor R 1 this list of sha 

Vi € ts } s Tnmay cia 1.—— 
WwW Drury Lane her morals ns to teach 
4 ‘ t Gar 1 vi s lowers t 
Wasnt es, witty, graceful, gay, polite. 
Act like Count Fathom, and like Egan write es 
Des g 1 scenesas Harriet might disgrace 
Or calla ish on ed Hazlitt's face 
Incen g thors! who so cl ly shape 

Your course betwixt seduction and a rape, 
Thatw ng readers catch the pleasing hope, 
T s ing from a rope 

T » the “ morals” ye draw! forth at last 


Shails } ce penitence, your actions past 
Even t ur rake, by one unchanging ruk 
sta iand marrié to a ftiirtor fo 

( varder fate, if harder fate you know, 

Dies ¢ his pen has traced the last huge O 
Think ye tworibald volumes are forgiven 
Provided in the third he talks of heaven 

As if, dull rogues ir scorn ye could assuage 


For Berkeley's youth by Zachary’s old age 
Natur which a things righte Isiy 
Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains 
So to some puppy fill'd with fear and spite, 
She gives the wish—without the power—to bite 
The cor Iparison here is only to the 
not to the vivacity of that ingenious Historio- 
f the Ring 
The Roue concludes with this very appal 
ling exclamation 


“slang, 


epanher ¢ 
grapher 








The Quenchin 


scarce releas'd from schoo 


bsceneness—but proclaims him fi 


ere other scenes invite, 


sl with her Maker's praise 


o of the Torch. 


~ 


From Blackwood's Magazine 


THE QUENCHING OF THE TORCH 
Loox out for that sea, quarter-master!— 

Mind your starboad helm!—Ease her, man— 
ease her 

On it came rolling as high as the foreyard, 
ind tumbdied in over the bows, green, Ciear 
and unbroken 

It filled the deep waist of the Torch in an 
nstant, and as I rose half smothered in the 
midst of a jumble of men, pigs, hencoops, and 
spare spars, | had nearly lost an eye by a 
floating boarding-pike that was lanced at me 


y the 6 f the water. As for the boats 
n the booms, they had all gone to sea sepa- 
ately, and were bobbing at us in a squadron 
to ward, the launch acting as commodore, 
with a crew of a dozen sheep, whose bleating 
us she rose on the crest of a wave came back 
ipon us, faintly blending with the hoarse roar- 


ing of the storm, and seeming to cry, “ Ne 
mutton for you, my boys 
ced out—the 





At length the lee ports were for 
romptly rigged and manned—buckets 
5 1 ut work down the hatchways; and 
rh we had narrowly escaped being 








to blow hard, with 











swa 
n heavy sea, the m¢ dent in the quali- 
ties of t ship, v ith glee, shaking 
their feathers, and quizzing each other. But 

is jen and appalling change came 
\ » sea and the sky, that 1 the stout- 


est amongst us quail and draw his breath thick 
rhe firmament darkened—the horizon seemed 


ntract—the sea became black as ink—the 
wind fell to a dead calm—the teeming clouds 


d filled the murky arch of heaven 
with their whirling masses, until they appear- 
r mast-heads, but there was 
1 nor rain, not one glancing 








freshing drop—the windows of 
the sky had been sealed up by Him who had 
said to the storm, “ Peace, be still 
During this deathlike pause, infinitely more 
vful than the heaviest gale, every § yund on 
ird, the voices of the men, even the creak- 
r of the bulkheads, was heard with startling 
stinctness; and the water-logged brig, hav- 
g no wind to steady her, laboured so heavily 
m the trough of the sea, that we expected her 
mast to go overboard every moment 
Do you see and hear that, si: said Liew 
tenant Treenail to the Captain. We all look 
ed eagerly forth in the direction indicated 
here was a white line im fearful contrast 
with the clouds and the rest of the ocean, 
g on the extreme verge of the horizon 
rrew broader—a low increasing grow! 








was heard—a th blinding mist came driving 
up a-stern of us, whose small drops pierced 
ito the skin like sharp hail—* Is it rain?”— 


No, no—salt, salt.” And now the fierce 
Spirit of the hurricane himself, the sea Azrael, 
in storm and in darkness, came thundering on 
with stunning violence, tearing off the snowy 
scalps of the tortured billows, and with tre 
mendous and sheer force, crushing down be- 
neath his chariot wheels their mountainous 


and howling ridges into one level plain_of 


y 
te 


foaming water. Our chainplates, strong fast- 
enings, and clenched balts, drew like pliant 











tt oer 














juaking 


r. But 
} Came 
> stout- 
nh thick 


seemed 





—the 





clou 
heaven 
appear 
re was 
lancing 
lows 


ho ha 


y more 
und on 
creak- 
artiing 
ry, hav- 
neavily 
ted her 


1 Liew 
l] look- 
licated 
ontrast 
ocean, 
horizon 
crowl 
driving 
pierced 
un?" — 

fierce 
Azrael, 
ring on 
snowy 
th tre 
wn be- 
Lainous 
lain 
ig fast 
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wires, shrouds and stays were torn away like | its paddles, and over against n n the wall 















































summer gossamer, and our masts and spars, ! hung some Indian fishing é its, and ¢ 
srackling fore his fury like dry reeds in! long barrelled Spar pty erneath lay 
zutumn, were blown clean out of the ship, over | a corpse, wrapped ‘ vhich wa 
. her bDows ito the sea ; | clu y ' ten Th } y 
Had we shown a shred of the strongest sai of John Dead Es r of his 
n the vessel, it would have been blown out « Britantr Maie y's I 
= the bolt-rope in an instant; we had, theret 
= onthe stump of the foremast, with four men —s 
H the whet ne watch at the pumps, and thé 
: ther clearing the wreck But our spirits i y Mag 
. or GRINSS, WHER She Gls Corpent RESENT CRISIS 
i { the « st a bravest men 1 the sh . . nN 
j rose hrough t re atch, pale as a ghost ! natior 

vi his t rs st mit t ht out 6 ‘ 
the wind H t speak to any of u ’ ' i { tair 

-lambere l t yards the c } slar t | ri 
t Capta is i himeselil ] \ t l \ t 

| is shing f rd like a mill-strea sir t ( s 
» we have < ie! € 1 Gut, or the wreck ot tli \I I 
§ foremost through her bows, for s t WV 

s fast sett g w Dv the he (ve si 1 unm x 
votswain rasa the mal try I y ch 

ver the leak, but don’t alarm the ps e, M s ‘ 
Kelson Che brig was, indeed, ra y g 

er ancy i when the next heavy sea i t et 

se head of us, she gave a drunken sicken sag 

gy iurch, and tched rnt into it, g i ’ l i i 

xd tre! ng in every plank f g \ nd 
uD mned t ry in the prospect of i ' | g 

ending shment I | 

Stand by, to heave the guns overboar: s 1 ‘ 
Too late, t te—Oh God, that cry I was r n 
st ne ind a ne, a chaos of wreck t r ght 1 re c 
beneath me ar around me ir a v I r ] NI Ler 
al b] wor rasping faces r str g putrid g | 
gling arm und colourless clutching han si é gh f s r 

despairing yells for help, where help was 3 t requires te st 
impossible: when | felt a sharp bite on the ins Bf r \ I t I 
neck, and breathed again. My Newfoundland | wholesome 1 é I eaves with inter 
dog. Sneezer, had snatched at me, and dragged | nal corru; " } tior 
me out of the eddy of the sinking vessel Nat ‘ 

For life, for dear life, nearly suffocated amidst | com rrupt re G it a more mer 
the hissing spr we reached the cutter, the | ciful dispensat t ning tl 
jog and his he ss master W rives us ! volut und they 

' e ® onanel : ' 

For three miserable days I had been ex ment it " nd the kingdoms 
posed, half nak and bare-headed, in an oper strong again, tilla re I { the s 
boat, without water, or food, or shade. The | shall req repetit the x y. Al 
third fierce cloudless West Indian noon was} this is not very \ 1a} it it is wort 
long passed, and once more the dry burning | while t é a lit , etlee S 
sun sunk n the west, like a red-hot shield of i! rder to dissipat t I i r y I 
iron. In my horrible extremity, | imprecated | nature, wl 1 th esent angry asp ft 
the wrath of Heaven on my defenceless head political 1 § tt casion 
and shaking my clenched hands against the Tr} resent isis ls one which no man, w! 
brazen sky, I called aloud on the Almighty, | reflects at a can < upon without 1 
“Oh, let me never see him rise again I | lively interes for no per of moder 

| ec n the noble dog, as he lay dying at | times has the s ed « r thing »peare 
| he bottom of the boat; madness seized me, I | to so extensively under t nfluence of de 
tore his throat with my teeth, not for food, | sire for chang If we call that “desire of 
but that I micht drink his hot blood—it flowed, | change,”’ which others may choose t signate 
b= and vampire-like | would have gorged myself, | as the “glorious out-breaking of a t of 
ut as he turned his dull, grey, giazing eye on fre m, desire to be underst i as not 
- , 

















me, the pulses of my heart stopped, and | fei] | wishing in the least to un value 1 cause 
senseless \ t 
When my recollection returned, I was vour, by those who suffer from the want of it 
stretched on some fresh plantain leaves, ina | but we must be excused fror ilging 
low smoky hut, with my faithful dog lying | notion so « ' t t , 
beside me, whining and licking my hands and | the disturbance abroad, and all the sympathy, 








face. On the rude joists that bound the rafters | or affected syn with t " to er 
of the roof together, rested a light canoe with | lightened and st views of political liberty 
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give place to another. The French did us the 
honour very frequently in their late brief pr 


s, to refer to our Revolution asa m« 





cee ne 

del, as wel le; it would have beer 
we f they t y recollected what we did 
but t way in which it was done. From th 
22 inuary, to the 13th of February, was 
William kept waiting in silent and sullen ex 


ectation at St. James's, while the Houses do 


} 


vat a re-debated and amende and con 


z 


ferr i tled every argument that patien 
nuity could suggest, upon the mo 


! tous matter of forming a new government 
Att first view, it may seem to be a frivolous 
ilter of d ate i the British House of Peers 
whether abdicated or ** deserted were the 
| e ter t ipply t the then state 
the t r r whether an abdicated throne 
s I nsidered vacant Dut it is D 
ght matter t consider the effect of this nic 
xa tion, and slow discussion, and the solid 
ent sracter imparted to arrange 
t ts made under such circumstances A 


ind a half have nearly passed away 





St arrangements have remained in 
x t in so tar as the ** bDreaking-in 
1220, may have affected them. Whx 
ventu t pr rnosticate a tithe of the du 

r n t the new government of France 
But st ver pr | | ty ot tu ré 
France ind further revolutions in other 
1ent £ ernments, which makes tbe 
sture of affairs so critical, and ren 
rs it expedient that we should look to our 
3 Ss, iest the ntagion of example, the insi 
is I vem ts of the designing, and the 
f ence of the unwary, shall precipitate 
s int mestic troubles of a more formidable 


than we have yet had to encounter, 
ir safety be endangered through the 


ssion of a cautious preventive policy. In 
tine ilar Circumstances of this country, imi- 
Dy a mistaken system of commer 

al p y, embarrassed by the contraction ol 
the circulating medium, and the consequent 


increase of the pressure of taxation,—dissalis- 





f ‘ a cabinet which has but slender repu 
tation for ability, and none at all for political 
tegrity,—al varassed by the distress of an 

} yed p n, it is easy to see how 

8 excuses m found for acts that would 





e fraught with public mischief, and how much 





t behoves us rather to look attentively at our 
wn ¢ dition, t trouble ourselves sole 

" t ng t iffairs of others. As it bs, 

we are not without tokens that the spirit which 
s abroad, has in some measure aflected us 
The result of the late elections has shown, in 
some places, how the ancient fashion of the 
untry is losing its strength. We have seen 


al power and importance dissevered from 


erty, and thousands of people fill, with 
their approving breath, the political sails of 
those wh ive no ballast to kee p them steady, 
no cargo of their own on board to make them 


1xious, above all things, for the vessel's secu- 
rity An unsafe description of education—a 
kind of bastard learning, a species of know- 
edge which gives power, without a guide for 
the use of that power, towards attaining theis 


n substantial happiness, has got among the 


yle, and altered their character. “ Trum 









































them 


} secu 








ry books of mathemat 
long with the knowledge they 
ematical c 
jus habits, and have induce 


cs and physics’ hav 
nveyed,f 

have led t 
them t 


neopie with a nceit, 


jisputat. 








try mx and political questions by rules a 
thods wholly inapplicabie to them un 

very feeling inimicai to the estabiis 

of society hich their inquire er t 
cumstances, lead them to, 1s very natur 


harpened 





and aggravated by the pinching 


ch iar too many of them 





rty to wh 


attend the efforts 





ad: but if it be true, as seems t ult 
ersalliy adcmiutte that a ir s 
rit of e dination is ea , orf 
zround a 4 f e, the first rr 
l, in order to bring them to a bette 
1 to s re a isiderate hea r tor wha 
ver may be addressed i em, 1 ay 
good a ce, will be to relieve t r aby 
nury r at least, to show an ynest and ar 
Is desire to » sO 


hed 





watc than 
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It is not mere hat it is a new Parliament, 
under a new sovereign, and that the affairs of 
government generally over the.w are in an 
unusual state of disturba the Parlia- 
ment hasa iracter to make with the people. 
The contempt which the entertained 
the last Parliament was freely spoken of 
within the walls of the houses t was felt 
iat Parliament was deficient in sympathy 
th the people, or, at all eve stitute of 
the energy and a ty necessary to give effect 
to that syinpatny, if i exist the eager- 
ess W l hich the ublic redeem 
r proceedings t part of t new Par 
ul t ul 1 in its tensity and 
\ t t is eed, come to this: that 
vith t esent t r and in the present 
s of t people of this country 
r xist fthe Parliament as at pre 
ent { the permanence of the 
r with its resent constitu- 
S a reviv 3 
5 s I 
‘ und ex ning ple that 
‘ y V tl ina € if ‘ 
We earnes there t attemps? 
as att mmer nt of the 
ts t it tion of the 
n s con n; tl Parliament 
t t t r e wit he truth 
t mar y a tea 38) 
‘ ft tl es < 
é vay to p volution 
’ ‘ 1 t t y I ning 
to o a that those w thev per 
t vern them, take as e of them 
is a t rs t y cou ( se [t is 
7 t s ~ that 3 2 19 the 
st 1 f { ‘ this per 
3 7 i t det tne I er 
) i ya rea 
t it is il to des he power 
3 t ta reas s Mem 
r Pat lent e not t gates 
Ce i f ne ¢ e T , 
yr vith w $0 
s t 1s su h of the 
‘ is 8 cap i t ities, > 
: 1 to v1 ependent, 
‘ ‘ re ft - tituent ( le 
re ilt w ‘ r tof t ‘ 
r 1 ts ft ‘ t r 7 _ 
§ e wasting iy of re 
t for | seque of it t 
, t 2 t ett m 
ent of t it la we are in 
t t it s lost 1 more of 
ts 1 ir tt ) h the 
sed to feel 1 it, t iffecta 
t ils \ r itself 
ra es j stra t S 
ys t { ret t resent 1 Ss i 5 
t S t t r i i ha } 
s to eive ar { r rr 









irwe have come to the point where 












































ve ’ < at ex \ 
’ t t f bear W } at 102 ne ol ese must yieid It society were 
It is the suff t to feel a that state, that every advantage obtained by 
sire t ! } r tot the s ty was shared by all the individuals 
f é that t the wh npose it, then indeed, so long as pair 
! m } ind ia ir are ass ited with one 
r I ver i ¥ much soever 
. ne t ‘ necessity of 4 
4 pou \ sputabie iV 
ecaus rty cont 3S in the hands of @ 
. | t s Vv, an mass ¢ ple have nothing 
rder of s ty | tt ir t fer in ¢ mange for s 
per Ipon ich t s ir dally wants requ , it i 
lify t exist y see W epress f the value of : 
r would ta t y > Carried so tar as to comps : 
I Fra we t t s le iw ol itu and v 
t gainst ma ner at sotas *ty whose adva 
! ilation Eng t 3 no means of shar n 
~ and f ub We have v ared t ich upon th 
t t mat this ma r t ) d, wher : 
lw s ~ W ts ccupy 
\ le s | } f aim ery nes t ighis, t 
t rt ) rst prin es ul « must! 
id fully satis t s y ¢ re into fre nt « ssion, a 
} ) r ‘ vers i mank be taken as 
ebt 1 W such considerations. When w 
x t side iow won tully the powers of pr 
, » hav een altered and im ved, an 
t r tl \ \ } } l he world we tir 
{ ry are une ffering f ving undan and per 
, o} ea t il to t vowers of 
t speak t seems to st tim I som 
ts s at I l system it sot y 
t ma r tak i s ) ve mankind at 
) t a r if are i the val es whict 
t if in any « reat rovement e capable of a 
. , mal f . 
1 th l | tever ne e trust that in Eng 
t t I t forks eously, an ‘ 
rers ull v f ls t r manner of father 
f s not « f ma \ t s, we hate a melox at ui? 
: r ts {fs r s l ( < tat is r spe 
1 to-day, ar s Eng cann stop progres 
r t t ] s \ i s ch gy, 8 
4 r it be the cir ge 1 it; yet still, we venture t 
1 sixpe . 2 r ent characte I 
t ted of circle ss ite ( u and reflecting pru 
t to the one or t ce 
ther such general and 
a 
sit t to t 
. ‘in one state ta ; , 
s in another. If I t M M ne 
- ne ‘ eal UI THE KING O THE FRENCH 
¢ s now done manu k ! uttracts the ur sal eye, ar I 
mach this, a 1s a great port r conduct must de t 
e principle of its utilit termined by the ¢ racter of her « t, the his 
nta But what wou tory of | s i ype has a peculiar t 
‘ » live by tl Y t the p it tim 
nd wv have no Of all t intries of Europe, France ha ! 
r VV ive property, and s nest seen t uc ssion to her thron iF 
the cheapness of | disturbed by war, conspiracy, or the influen n 
with the P ple wh f foreign powers Yet, sin e the tenth cen g 
1 ger of any value is an tury she has been governed by seven dynas n 
I y would not;—but starvation | ties: the Capet, the Valois, the Orleans Va h 
i rate, the rights of property s, the Angouleme, the Bourbon, the Nap b 
, nd a social chaos would | leon, and the Orleans; or, on an average, on ? 
} TI ichinery, therefore, con every century li 
irrently tl esent system of the right The death of Louis le Faineant, a profligat Pp 
f prope nay irried to such an excess, | yout left Hugh Capet, who had been a d 
would lt estruction of the latter. | pointed his guardian, master of the crown, i! u 











t ? 
Tey’ 

ure t 
te I 
ig pru 





ile ee 
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987. Charles, Duke of Lorrain, the late king's 
uncle, disputed his right ; but Capet’s descent 
from Charlemagne, and his own intelligence, 
moderation, and virtue, secured the affections 
f the people. His dynasty governed France 
down to the fourteenth century, when, in Iie, 
Charles Fourth, named the 
died, leaving no male issue 

The Valois branch of the Capets now suc- 
a memorable event in French history 
as the origin of those dreadful wars w 


the Handsome, 


seeded 





d, which devastated France for almost a 
dred and fifty The right to th 
Edward the Third, in 


rtue of his descent by the female line. But 


un years 


rown was claimed by 
the French pleaded the Salique law against 
Philip, the son of 
brother of Philip the Fair, 
ana uncie the Handsome In 
Charles the Kighth the line failed, in 149s 

The Orleans branch ascended the throne, in 


the 


m, and the nobles chose 
Charles de \ L/o1s, 


f Charles 








Duke of Orleans, cousin 
of Louis the Eleventh. He married a sister of 
the English Henry the Eighth. In 


Louis, 


person ot 





speaking 








f those various branches as dynasties, of 
irse we ive not taken the word in its 
n ens fa ng succession in each, but 
t is the chan a direct lineage 





Angouleme branch succeeded in 1515 





Fran Duke otf Angouleme, the famous Fran 
s the First Charles the Filth { 
me bv th death 
ut issue I'he 


formerly Duke of 
er of Uharies 
author of the massa 


the c he 
tne crown to tie 





branch 


Henry Bo 
Henry the 
He was a 


irbon, King of Navarr 
Fourth 


hed to the Capets, as 


In 1589 


e famous was called to 


nth in descent from St 


nee a Valois by blood, and 


France without a monarch, as she had left her- 
sell wit! 1 thro 
In 


1804, Napoleon, the F 


Emperor, and retained his sovereignty 





Consul, was 








yranch were 
moned to the thr August 7th.) by the ge- 
I mation of the people, 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies 

The History of the late Duke of Orleans, 
the father of the King, is one of warning to 





ne, 


ye restlessness and folly of men of rank. H 
had fortune, high station, and exte 
personal acquir 
had 


el desire ol 


sive popu 
rity; h ud 


no trivial ability But 
giddy, reckless, and cr 


tirst, where 


even ments and 


he ambition; a 
being the 


nature, 





elity, and honour wouid 


have kept him the second. Yet it is remarka- 
ble that lost his grand prize, the throne, by 
want of v Personally profligate, and pub- 


licly ready for all excesses of politics or the 
passions, he was not prepared to exhibit the 
due proportion of ferocity. He had not made 
up his mind to drink blood, and roar blasphe- 


" Museum.—Vor. XVII. 


The King of the French. 


; 





revolution. ,.The 
the Dantons 


f th 


frenz y, 


mies with the true men 
Marats outran him in 
blasphemy, and the R 
Thus left behind in the p 
glorions time of philosophy 
the unfortunate Duke stocd a so 
lorn figure for the scoff 





spierres in r 


massa‘ 


pular the 


race « 

and the scafl 
tary and for 
{ the Republic s00r 

















to be its victim. The old estion of wh 
what was the true origin of that tempest 
horror and carnage, is brought to decision ir 
the character of the Duke of Orleans ] 
was the richest subject in Fra the K 
vas ppressed with 1ancial perplexities H 
was at the head of all the intellectual prof 
gates of France: the King was surrout 
nly by the court imbeciles, by feeble adulat 
K n enough in their wn interests to K¢ 
iim constantly in the clouds, whenever 

i nterests were concerned, but utt 
infit to contend, in intelligence, experi« 
or activity, with the World of France.—T 
Duke was a man of ability; the King was, like 
1is councillors, imbe hough not, like ther 
dish t; and, des it I ypportunitie 
to learn the pu 8 though not, ike 
them, unwilling. With t advantag 
on the side of Orleans, advantages, to a u 

~ his unprin spirit, g gy him ev 
nour the c iad a personai 
k er irce it: he felt that 
was sus ted by t King, and hated by 





From the year 1757, the Duke of Or 
had placed himself in t foremost positi 
lea yf the anti-royal party The quarre 
the Parliament of I t e Court 
ympelled the King to do something mor 
than eat, dream, and talk to! fessor. | 
the famous sitting of N ) 1727, Or 
Mad the har 10 s kK yr whet 
the meeting was for g on the 

f the country. or f ristering 
royal w Whet t sto 1 real i 
( r simply The q 
tion was bo the vii $ ibly f < 
tiers had never i s 1 sound before t 
poor King was a | t, andthe D 
received rew 3 repidity, in a mi 
nisterial order to i iris } ry to Vi 
( terets 

But what duk } re 2, or 
Frenchman, of any, c i bear e from | 
. Urleans solicited 3 ind even s 

ted the nto tain iat recal 


Qu 
On the 8th of May, when the Estates of the 
Kingdom met in the Cathedral at Notre Dame 
Duke was observed to desert the proces 


0d LO ming!® W 


sion of the princes of the 


the populace, and exh i by his manner 
sufficient contempt for t grave mockery 


the ceremonial The amalgamation of tl 





Deputies into one Db vy, i » Nat Ass 
ly, owed much of its success to the Duke, ar 
his speech formidably widened the distance 
between him t family A remark 


able contrast to the King, the Court, 
People 
poor, the Duke was growin 
most reprobate companions 


was, that while they were growing 
. One of his 
Louvet, had 
ter part 

s Royal was 


and he ha 


sug 
gested the idea of throwing the grea 
his palace into shops. The I 

instants’ an enormous revenue, 


No. 101.—2 Q 














~ The King of lhe Fre neh 


1 to blind one half of Paris, | applaud me yet,” said he, with a sudden sense 
pinion. Yethe was 


r ot 1 _oid ' DOD ro 
i the giddiness of p liar « 





: t n to th n. “ The Ja- | mistaken. No man has since applauded him 














( Doom to everlasting fame. were He has been left in the neglect due to his 
D s partizans ised, doubtless, by | crimes. No hand has planted the laurel, nor 
Duke's gold a vn was visibly slip even the cypress, on his grave 

‘ ' f t site Louis | ris-t ) the present King of the 
i t the head r vas ym the 6th of October, 1773 
7 B s dis tions were to n the Palais Royal, eldest son of the late 
H s sent by the King | Duke, and of Louisa Maria Adelaide, daughter 
1 mises to England f e Duc de Bourt Penthievre, Admiral] 
ane f that his chance was at f France In infancy his title was Duc 
la s had made » their Va s, but in 17=2 he assumed that of Duc d 
s | t t ' » Fra r (Chartres nm the eath of his grandtather, the 
T) vas ¢ f 1 Ver ‘ : Duk t Orilean from whom he had be 
‘ . 1} . f he ca s father’s name being Louis Phi ippe 
Sé Hie had two rothers, the Due de 
t VI tpensier, and the (4 pte de Beaujolais 
( 3 sur » j th died I cor impt ibout twenty 
( i | 31 sa $18 
‘ | 2 } Pee {© Ss 
tis I é at f the Orle 
3 ts y rs in i 8 ol 
| A t S - ye i » & 
ii e t S ga 
R Boa n u he s 
‘ Z| | s iH sys " é 
r) 3 Six ~ é a r Lie 
I 1) oO . Duke was 
l : rf 3 aS 
5 s . , was bet 
N syst t ence 
‘ t . : Ss were gene 
| t ) (a Ss rel ved e 
( r m I habits of 
( | ‘ ry, a ve them the 
x 7 s i rabie degree the 
' cra s isantry 1 
t ( ) iood, to run 
‘ ‘ t } . np s 
t em » ely 
9 : ‘ ul hazar 
| I sume propor 
l t { ss taught 
= | i 5 ’ 
i ‘ 5 of 
& < ‘ j t 
t Bast Jou ss ry 
‘ ven ‘ ‘ st have re 
1 " } son 
Hi I r the mis 
‘ ’ 
i I 8 1 for 
sh t « n 
’ \ fm 
3 i 
g : ‘ @ 
1s " I ‘ s ) i 
. | ‘ n 
r t f s i y e of riot 


Var s ] y wed A é tt } er the riunate king 


ruth was 





i ' r a re ‘ rt Vi : \ te 5 .¢ j Mary displays 
< | 1 yonour of her / with M..] 
e reta s \ 1 But 1y that took place the year be- 
s the val f nm utter « { t fore was e) ti 1 th cha es. In the 
lace, for whose ts he ha ‘ French convents, as in all plac under the 
things, rewarce scoltis a contr ‘ 1 oF th popish priest 
s on his way to tle scatlold They wil iood, horrible cru $ re- practised; some 
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times on monks and nuns who happened na- 
turally to get weary of their condition, or dis- 
gusted with the cold cruelty of their superiors ; 
sometimes Protestants given over to the hands 
of those horrid persecutors, and sometimes op 
state prisoners—untortunate beings who had, 
for something or for nothing, excited the sus 
picion tyrant governor of the pro 
vince, or some 8s oundrel courtier, ors 


of some 


me it- 





centious prince. The convent prisons an- 
swered the double purpose of paying a com- 
pliment to the monks, saving the government 
the trouble of keeping those wretched people 


them till a miserable 
sufferings; for no 


secret 


in charge, and 
death ended 

was so secure or 80 
Michael 


safevuards; 


securing 
their prison 
t af 


as the vauit of a 


convent. St in Normandy, was one 


of those pious mad there was in 
the bottom of 
peculiar continement 


Srimes were ounox 


one of its ¢ 


for 
jus to the 


iverns, a@ piace or 
Iniortunat 


tastes of royalty 


the 


es whose 


Writers were especially criminal in 
yf the French kings and eourtiers, and one of 
the tenants of this dungeon was the publisher 
fa Dutch gazette ; 
to Louis XIV., and probably 
admiration than 
for excited 
remarks in 018 paper 
hold on, off 

the iron cage of this h dungeon he lay 
for fifteen ye Well may Eng 

the t and that rescued them 
from tender mercies |:ke this Well 
look with jeal and | 
tempts to bring them to a condition iikKe this, 


eyes 


who, owing no allegiance 
the royal ertine’s subjects 
his displ 
The 


to the St 


isure by some 
pub sner was laid 


Michael, 


him, had 

jurrie and in 
Trivie 
ishmen biess 
ngues swords 
lay they 


usy indignation on ali at 


and well may they deserve it if they suffer the 
’ 


slightest inroad on the press, which is, after 
all, the only sure guardian of their liberty 
surer and safer than all the formal guards of 


laws, which may be abrogated in an hour; of 
a legislature which may be 
cabinet which may dread the lis 
reason, of the darkness of its deeds! The 
French ministers knew 
freedom and the toe of tyranny, and 
tened all the fangs and claws of power upon 
Nations have the jet 
them be wise by the warning 

In the first efforts of the French Revolution, 
the public mind was turned on what had 
many centuries, 


upted; oroita 


corT 





what was the friend 


the press example 


been 
its especial horror for so 
the secrets of those dreadful places were drag 
ged to light. Among the rest, the Norman 


ana 


peasantry insisted on relieving the monks of 


St. Michael of the honour of being 
keepers to the king; and g 
thrown for public inspection Louis XVI 
was a mild tempered creature, and the fashion 
at court was astonishment at the thickness of 
prison walls, the damp of dungeons, and the 
rusty solidity of bolts and bars. The prisons 
became a sort of public curiosity; and among 
the rest, St. Michael was visited by the Count 
D’ Artois, who was electrified at the sight of 
the iron cage! gave a general command for its 
demolition, rode off, and left it as he found it 
But it seems as if fate had determined that the 
Duke of Orleans should always finish what 
Charles X. had left undone. The young éléve 
of Madame de Genlis not merely commanded 
its destruction, but stood by till it was com- 


prison- 
the dungeon was 


open 
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pleted. The narrative of this 

















which was the parent of the fall of the Bast 
is interesting 
“The Prior, followed by the monks, t 
,» carpenters, and the greater part of the pris 
ers, who, at our request, were t t 
present ac mpanied us to the spot ¢ tain 
this horri cage In rtor 
vere obliged to traverse caverns ‘ 
we had to use lighted flambeaux; a 1 
having descended many steps é t 
cavern w re 6s aq this abomina r¢ 
which was ext small, anc 
or ud 80 ¢ t 2 could se 
le ‘ 1 §¢ timent I r r 
gnatior 1 the pleasant 7 
tnat, at st anks to my p 3,7 1 
mate per n Ww n fu nave to 
with DdDitterness w walls on ! wr i 
ia ties, ar the r yoin l The y 
juke, W the most ng ex ssion 
with I beyond his years, g 
D Vv W nm nis ax Ave t i 
Ww 5. stror vy Dou! 1 iron Atte 
the carpenters cut the door 
mov ~ Ww I neve 
inv th s eresti! s the trar t 
acclam 1s vlauses of t 
ers } r t ! Th ) 
norter alor Pe signs of rie! itt 
7; PX " say g | re tt! } 
< re. b is i “i f ney s y 
to st ng i ib , 
him t 118 say gy, that ior 
instea show t ( to t 
sn ive to} the p 
stood 1 that surely wou en t 
to them So savs M ime de G 
the 7 te ; 3 r t to ft ltée 
the understanding of her clever p 
] re aiso some iitsolg 
m at subsequent periods. Wi 
cree of e National Assembly put 
the pr sves of eldership, the litt D 
CUnartres turne round to his brother M 
sier 4 ae ire I delight tha 
would be n wer al dietinctior 
them This was French, and, be 
gued rather too a sense of h 
superiority But the next anecdote is 
country of every honest and high mit 
At the age of seventeen he was sent { t 
Paris by his father, and an establishment wa 
given to him His time of life was a tem f 
one, and Paris was a tempting place, tor su 
atime. But the boy felt that he had still s 
thing to learn, and he stil] made regular 
as a pupil, to the family school in the count 
He, yet more to his honour, made the 
tion of laying by his pocket-money ti! 
of age, and appropriating it to charita 
pub ic purposes 
The Duc de Chartres was now to ming 


The Ja 
were the chief partizans of his fa 
mmand he became a member 
But he was happily call 


blasphemers and 


the stirring life of the world 
ner, and by 
that father’s c 
of the Jac 
ed from the contact of 
murderers his virtues would 
not be so hazardous to himself. In 179 
sent to join bis regiment quartered 


bin Club 
those 


to sceves where 


was 
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ne. He found the populace slaying the 


sts, and his first ex; 


infortunate men; his next was to jump 
river to res a custom-house officer 
wning. His activity could not have 
sed itself on two more obnoxious classes 
priest he got nothing, but the city of 


ve gave him a civic crown for the ex 


702, Frar offered the finest lesson 
riven t the world of a nation trained 
‘ e t I 
" sp 
ed a ' 
les of 
(ss ts niy 
t-throats 
irt Y 
e Vv 
t r ti } 
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i } their turs the tol 
gisiature a liace a gy 
Pa f th pr t 
‘ } ke, t i 
t , | f 
4 W t ‘ 
i+ . I ar eV y " 
Paris V es, a ba 
' r ra t t | 
ran La \ I Ww 
: 5 ‘ 
I i I il 4 at 
) { ort ve S t 
I 702, in the a 
V ii 
| fr tT) ‘ 
ie | ! ! 
f Nov ! 172 day of ¢ 
$ sa to | ed | 
f it Aust 
t t } its of Gem 
s lL allerwards 1 
’¢ ttack the } 
} j i or ti 
) ( es » rushe t 
Au ne . , ‘ 
I \ ] 1 ke t 
Dua t t that 
a y ' 
] 1) ( irtres alli 3 
s t! f 
: r forward, burs to t 
- \ r { t t 
at t att ‘ 
Aust nior | 
| s of six tl 34 
and soners, and Dum 
the w f Be m 
) zt, that iortunate 1 extraor 
vho fiest taught the French 1 
w to fight, and whose genius was 
that might have anticipated tl 
Napoleon's triumphs, was soot 
ick ledge the uncertainty of 1 
f In February, 1793, at the ba 
N e was utter deteatec 
r misfortune wes alw sa 


oit was to save one of 


crime, and the general was summoned to Paris 
to give an account of himself. This was nm 

toriously but a summons to have his head cut 
off. He knew the world, and he contrived to 
elude the command ; while he revolved the 
idea of overthrowing his masters in their turn 
He was said to have then conceived the idea 
Duc de Chartres on the throne 
that his not fi 
Commissi Paris arrived t 
refractory general. By a last in 
nee of dexterity, he turned the tables 





und army would 


ners from 








imissioner cleverly seized them, sent 
ction for himself to the 


them wit! 








ped after 


















t young duke at his side The seizure of 
these ¢ missioners was of service to mori 
wn ise f they were afterwards ex 
inged for the Dauphiness, the present 
Duchess of Angouleme, then in prison in 
Paris 
I ike had fi nly on knowing that an 
I $s ar tha en issued from Paris 
t igh at live y necessity he refused 
t ninst France The Prince of ¢ 
t Austrian general, offered him the 
fa div n as lieutenant-general 
; ne and, proscribec y his n 
ed trom all means of income, and 
i! ng | his education, his tivit 
1 is est i went to make his way 
r ont W 
S re Ut! v “ h at 
t ink Is exe duke had 
‘ s of a fall 
fort le r tor 
‘ t rof! her and tw 
} el Commit 
t I s um which 
t was s e.y beration 
“ s father was taken but to 
iH m er nd ster fled from 
1 he | I intell of them, 
f that t y were separated He w As per 
oxious to the emigrants, from his 
n services, and the republicans would 
ve seen him only to send him to the guillo 
tine t s er ency he mace his escape 
S It seems unfortunate that he 
me to Eng where he would 
secure, al y received. But 
10 «might hay been reluctant t 
ultitudse emigrants here, and, 
t id spirit would n 
gy. eit t ippear as a pensioner ol 
‘ tr r take the hu e means 
! must have found necessary for inde- 
But in Switzerland he had the satisfaction 
{f fi his sister, whom he plac ed in the 
\ f Bre arter As soon as his pre- 
s e was know he was persecuted, and 
to fly to the Alps from the pursuit of 
R espierre Dur ng tour months which he 
assed in this wild country, he and his valet 
ed n thirty sous, or Is. 5d. a day At 
ength, even this failed; he was obliged to dis 


miss his valet, and assuming the name of M 


Corby, he offered himself as teacher of ma- 
thematics at the college of the 
Coire Here he subsisted for eig 





rhe death of Robespierre, in 
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retirement unnecessary. He received some 
money from France, and hired a cottage in a 
Swiss village. He then set out on a tour 
through the north, and went as far as Lap- 
land 

In an account by Tweddale, the Greek tra- 
veller, of his visit to the duke, in Switzerland, 

he says:— 

“ The duke is at present determined to pro- 
eed to North America, to enjoy that liberty 
‘or which he has suffered so much. There, in 

] edu- 


dst of forests, he wil 
sommenced 


cemplete an 


usp clo vy adversi- 
yubt not till display th 


hitherto 
for- 


he Lt 


unaffected has 

nim & Iperic 
[Che same greatness of soul has marked 
\ prince, at sixteen, with- 


rid snteen, a 


ee 


magnanimity 


to goo d bad 


rr v 


ighout 
sast touch of ; at sev 
lying his division three times under 
appe; apr ylessor of geometry 


veltent as 


f study 
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to suffer the royal adven 


surrection, refused 
I the 


turer to land. The design perished on 
spot 
On his return to England -he found his sis 


_ ter, and they sailed together to meet their mo 


ther, who had escaped from Spain 
French army, to Port Mahon. W 
returned to S y, where be married a 
ve king, Ferdinand IV., in 15U 

; agg Nae 


ici 
ter of tl 
years in Sicily, 
az insurrection | 
fere aut a 
in Is10. But wh 
Lhat no command v 


military commar 


h he arrive 


ral probably 


Orn the 


was made 
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Guards. In all the elections the Field Mar- 
shal has been utterly beaten. The Treasury 
computation cheers him with the falsehood 


that he has gained twenty-nine—the true com- 
eats him down with the truth that he 









putation 
has lost twice that number 

But the point is not the number of votes, 
bat t ire. Of course the Field Marshal 
“ :ve all the Bathursts, to their last gene- 
ratron; Mr. Arbuthnot isa sure vote, and gen- 
Uem se Mr. Arbuthnot, are sure votes too 
But can he suppose that the refuse of the 
House, if they were ten times the number, 
e support him against the sense of the 
House. aye and more, against the sense of the 
nat Then, let him look to the men who 
are arrayed against his trained bands, and let 
him look to the mode by which they were 
chosen, the places for which they were chosen, 
and still more, the purposes for which they 
wer sen Let him look to York, Middle 
sex, Southwark, Cumberland, and a crowd of 
o -es, returning members on the sole 


rr i that they are sworn to hostility against 
le 





the Horse Guards’ cabinet. Let him see every 
t g at ars e despised name of Pee! 
ca iL inte weeping and gnashing of teeth, 


en of those would-be legislators less 
ian hurled from the representation 


> whole interest of the Treasury, thi 








} 
: etters of Mr. Planta, and the glowing 
Pp es of Sir Robert Blifil Peel, could not 
kee} ) an hour longer 
aN what is his prospect of defenders in 
the House of Commons Are we to have 
anot session of the frigid eloquence of Sir 
R B Is a house of six hundred and 
fi sht gentlemen, entrusted with the na 
tional iness, to sit listening to the heavy fic 
tions ar »-bound graces of Sir Robert's elo- 
qu e; and listen, while the country is ca 
ling up them to act; while every interest of 
England at home and abroad is in the deepest 
por xity Listen, while our manufacturers 





our trade, 


ou rrency, our laws, our popular 
pr ges, and our religious liberties, are call 
ing, trumpet-tongued, to the wisdom of the 


great national legislative assembly to restore 
their vigour, and save them at once from the 
tampering of fools, and the sullen designs 
who see nothing but themselves, and 
nothing but the perpetual increase of 
is power Listen, while Europe is 
universal convulsion; while 


of Liose 





heaving with 


thrones are crumbling down under the tread of 


the multitude ; while France rises before them 
with a national, self-equipped, self-officered, 
self-commanded army of a million of men, a 
h as the world never saw before, and 
which stands in the presence of Europe the he- 
raid of the mightiest and most tremendous in- 
novations? While kings are abdicating, con- 
stitutions breaking up, and England is met by 
the spectacle round the horizon, of fierce 
change, of desperate passions let loose, cf the 
most fearful power on earth, the military power 
of the populace, wielding the force of govern- 


force su 


ment, and making the safety or the subversion 
of dynasties dependent on their will, and that 
will dependent on tue evil heart or the mad 
head, the reckless ambition or the malignant 
the first demagogue who shall start up 


spirit o! 


j 


Wellington and Europe. 


among them, and say, “‘ Come, I will lead you 
to plunder and massacre ?” 

And to protect us in this crisis of Europe, 
we have Lord Aberdeen, a Scotch metaphysi- 
cian, and anonymous critic of ballads and no- 
vels. For our finance, which the newspapers 
describe as falling off by more than a million a 
quarter, we have Mr. Goulburn! and so forth, 
of the rest. But will the House of Commons 
listen to such men, or will the nation suffer it 
to listen to such men 

We must see the session begin with realiz- 
ing, for the first time, what kings’ speeches 
have promised time out of mind, but what a 
patriotic House of Commons alone will ever 
perform. We must have a reform, grave, ra- 
tional, and total ; areform not for party but for 
the nation; not a juggle of whigs and radicals 
not for a Lord John Russell the more or less 
or any similar infinitessimal of the national un- 
derstanding, in place ; not for a young Apsley 
the more or less, or sucking politician, even of 
the Wellesley line, fastened upon the people ; 
but an abolition of all the practices that make 
the country look with jealousy on its ministers 
representatives ; of all the 
prostitutions and basenesses, the bargainings 





and its election 
and borough-mongerings—that whole long list 
of offences which Parliament itself so fiercely 
denounces on the eve of its dissolution, and so 
blandly forgets on the commencement of its 
next seven years 

We must havea purification of public offices, 
and must know the reason why the nonentity 
of Lord Bathurst should be paid 13,000/. a year 
out of the earnings of the people’? why the 
Duke of Wellington, after receiving a national 
donation that would have purchased a German 
pality—nearly a million of pounds ster- 
ling—cannot serve in office for less than 14,000) 
a year Why Lord Melville, in addition to 
his enormous salary of 5000/. a year, and a pa- 
lace, and al! kinds of allowances at the Admi- 
ralty, must have a sinecure of 4000/. besides 
Why Lord Rosslyn, with his half sinecure of- 
ice should have a whole si- 
necure of 3000/. besides? Why the burden 
of all the salaries of all the officers of state, 


prince 


St al, 


fice of privy 


of the household of the court, and of the 
whole pomp and foolery attached to the 


court, should not be strictly examined? Why 
the pension list, that old source of national dis- 
gust, should not be overhauled We must 
know the reason why, when the land is over- 
run with pauperism, and every honest man be- 
gins to think of flying from the tax-gatherer to 
any part of the world where there is no field 
marshal, no first lord of the treasury, and no 
pension list; the Lady Aramintas and Isabel 
las, the daughters of noble lords and haughty 
countesses, shal! be flourishing about the world 
with our money in their pockets, or on their 
coach pannels? The inquiry into the list, too, 
might make deeper discoveries, and we might 
be instructed in the merits of ladies more re- 
nowned for their friendships than for their 
other qualities. We should place pensions on 
other grounds than even my Lady Hester Stan 
hope’s, who has the handsome sum of 1200/. a 
year for wearing man’s clothes in Turkey, liv 
ing like a Turk, talking like a Turk, and de- 
claring that Mahomet is the true prophet! We 
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should hear the history of many a flower | 
which of late years has blushed unseen, how- 
ever conspicuous it might have blushed a few 
years ago.—Our representatives will have 
enough to occupy them for a while, and we 
will teH them that if they do not show them- ! 
selves in earnest in the matter, the people of 
England wil! ask them questions too 

As a specimen of the field that is open to Sir 
James Graham (an able man, a good speaker, 
and sure to be a powerful man, if he persists as 
he has begun) and his friends, we select an ar- 
ticle lately circulated in the country 

Tue Wewiiestey Famity.—The Tories in 
Essex, in reply to Mr. Long Wellesley’s pledge 
that he would labour for a “ shifting of the load 
from the really industrious and productive 
classes to those who amass the fruits of labour 
without the toil of gathering them,” printed 
the following amounts of the pickings of the 
Wellesleys from the public :— 
Imprimis.—The Duke of Wellington 

has received from the public purse no 

i than £ 700.000 
Per An. | 


in addition to which the family receive 





less a sun 





annually, in places and pensions 14,000 | 
Lord Maryborough (Mr. L. W.’s papa 

receives, as master of the buck- 

hounds , 3,000 | 
Lord Cowley (Mr. L. W.’s uncle) re- 

ceives 12,000 
Marquis Wellesley (Mr. L. W.’s uncle 

receives : 1,000 | 
A Sinecure in the Court of Exchequer 

in Ireland, with reversion to his ille- 

gitimate son who now enjoys 1,200 
The Rev. Gerald Wellesley Mr. L 

W.’s uncle) receives in church pre 

ferments ' 7,00 
Lady Mornington (Mr. L. W.’s grand- 

mamma) re ves a pension of 1,000 | 
Lady Anne Smith (Mr. L. W.’s aunt 

receives 4 pension of S00 | 
Her husband (Mr. Smith) a place 1,200 
Lord Berghersh (Mr. L. W.'s brother- 

in-law ves ; 1,000 
Sir Charles Bagot (Mr. L. W.’s bro- 

ther-in-law) receives . 12.000 
Lotd Fitzroy Somerset (Mr. L. W.'s ! 

brother-in-law) receives 2,000 

But the Field Marshal himself, the man of 
humanity, and honour, and politics, and the 


new police we remember his saying that he 
would rather “ die than see the havoc of a war 
in Irelan a war which would finish in a 
week, as it began, with a speech of Mr. O'Con 
nell—though probably in rather a different lo- 
cation from his favourite Corn Exchange. But 
with what infinite pleasantry must the “ Indian 
campaigner looked on the gentlemen 
who huzzaed this scrap of sentimentality It 
was even better than Sir George Murray's ha- 
rangue upon a soldier's saying his prayers 
What does fact say to the Grand Dake’s ten- 
derness? ‘Let his own letters speak for him 
Here is a paragraph, just published, from his 
letters to Sir Thomas Munro, in 1800 :— 

“| have taken and destroyed Doondiah's | 
baggage, and six guns, and driren into the 
Malpurba (WHERE THEY WERE DROWNED 


nave 
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about five thousand people ' | stormed Dum- 
mull on the 26th of July. Doondiah’s follow- 
ers are quitting him apace, as they do not think 
the amusement very gratifying at the present 
moment. The war, therefore, is nearly at an 
end; and another blow, which 1am meditating 
upon him and his Bunjarries, in the Kentoor 
country, will most probably bring it to a close 


We find no regret for this horrible catas- 
Not a syllable of common commisera- 
tion for a set of poor slaves doing their duty, 
such as it was, to their chieftain, and fighting 


trophe 


for him against what they doubtless considered 
an invasion of robbers. A fine mess-table flou- 
rish on the subject, a veni-vidi-vict despatch to 
his correspondent, may be, in the opinion of 
‘the Honourable House,” humanity, and hero- 


ism, and sentimentality, and “ all that sort of 


But Heaven defend 


thing,” as Mathews says 
us from seeing the time when the feelings and 
virtues of Englishmen shall have any thing to 





do with sentimentality ! 
Why, when Napoleon, who, however, never 
boasted of his humanity, put twelve hundred 
ith at the world were 


’ 1 . 
Turks to de Jaffa, all 








yutra us about it! The whole vocabulary 
of execration was poured on him pell-mell. 
All t ewspapers were pouring down on the 
‘ miscreant murderer, man of massacre, blood- 
drinker and so fortk Sir Robert Wilson 
himself could not sleep in his bed without a 
night-w f Napoleon eating up mankind 
All t government strained 
he ind e| thets of abhor- 
renee { and among the rest, 
Sir John Stoddart, who is now sent to roast in 
Malta (by anticipation), was so peculiarly pro- 
lific in the art of calling names, that he obtain- 
ed a name for himself, and was entitled, thenee- 
forth, and forever, “‘ Papirias Cursor Yet, 
what had Nap. done 

he Corsican had to deal with a horde of 
barbarian Turks, fierce fellows, whom nothing 
could keep to their word, and who were sure 


to turn upon him the moment he let them go, 


and who had already so turned on him. He 
had not to deal with a set of poor shivering 
devils, whom a rope of straw could bind for 
life, and who would have asked nothing better 
than never to hear the sound of a musket for 
the next thousand years. The Corsican had 
to deal with a set of desperate cut-throats, 
whom he had before made prisoners, and who, 
breaking their promises not to fight against 


him, fought against him the moment they 
could get a fresh cartridge F 

The Corsican was in the midst of a furious 
population, hating him and his, like poison, 
and made implacable by every sense of religi- 
personal, and national antipathy ; Moe- 
lems, the robbers of the desert. He was not 
in the midst of a mob of peasants, poor rogues 


ous 


of rice-eaters, accustomed to see his country- 
men walk over their necks whenever it so 
pleased a warlike governor; and taking the 


visitation as tamely as they would a shower of 
rain. Let the world judge. We are by no 





means defending the Corsican. He was a 
murderer ; ferocious, base, and brutal ; and he 
came to the natural end of ferocity, baseness, 
and brutality. We say no more 





=. 
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Again— 

« Colonel Montressor hasbeen very successful 
in Bullam; has BEAT, BURNT, PLUNDERED, and 
pestrovep in all parts of the country. But | 
am still of opinion that nothing has been done 
which can tend effectually to put an end tothe 
rebellion in Bullum; and that the near ap- 
proach of the rains renders it impossible to do 
that, which alone, in my opinion, will ever get 
the better of Kistnapah Naig 

The deuce is in it, if this Colonel Montressor 
| He beats, burns, piunders, 
and destroys, in all parts of the country. Yet, 
according to the opinion of the great military 


» enough 


; 


authority 1 the occasion, nothing has been 
lane What more, may we take the liberty of 
asking, was intended to be done? In our limited 
fancy, we nnot go much beyond “ burning, 
plundering, and destroying, in all parts of the 
country his, to be sure, is pronounced 
being very sf But what is the grand 
measure } unattainable by bloodshed, 
robbery, and destruction, through a whole 
country We must wait for light from some 


military authority 


Again 


«“ My troops are high health and spirite 
and th sets full of money, THE PRODUC: 

r POU. | still think, however, that a 
store of rice at Hullihall will do us no harm 
and if I not want it, the expense incur 
red will 7 gnif = * 

“In th rovince of Bridnore we employed 





some of the s cavalry; with the support 
' 


of ou niantry some thieves were caug 

»M rF THEM W E HANGI AND SOME 5s} 
VERELY NIStt . DIFFERENT WAYS t 
conse en sas been, that lately that country 
has not been visited by them, and most 

v.as 7 ope ul n t Soonda, wou h, 

z sim f I ‘GLY ADVISE Y 
ro LI Man \ BOUNDARY 81 y 
In THI vir or y AME, when you will 
once ted it i- ti ce fi n . 
und ‘ t half-a-dozen, % ¢ 
probably in ; ¢ to ef so 
»ther to § a, as the scene of the 
operat 

Such are Ir 1 wars, grand mancuvres, 


e honours, and the rest, that 


int paragraphs of the Gazette 








make th ) j 
Extraordinury. Now, what are the maxims 
laid down in this simple extract 

Let our readers judge for themselves. Ws 
are not tary enough to see their true beau- 
t Ba s we must say—that if the time 
shall cor when Indians publish “ Histories 
f the late Cau gn Recollections of the 
War Memoirs of a late Field-Marshal 
&c. &c., we shail probably understand that 
fine s entality which draws such tears 
down the ks of heroes and the “ Honoura 
ble House But we must also say, that we 
see no possible reason why Napoleon, “ Empe 


reur des Franeais,"’ should not be wept witl 
Poor Nap! be was an injured man efter all 
The news from the continent is peculiar; 
romantic and animated. The inkeepers must 
be in raptures; “every vehicle,” as our Ensom 
histories say, “ is in full requisition,” and kings, 


‘ 
and princes, field-marshals and privy council- 


and Europe. 


lors, are running neck-and-neck upon every 
highway and byway from one end of Europe 
to the other. The King of France has at last 
rested from his labours, and he now takes his 
natural Bourbon pastime of shooting, confess- 
ing, regulating the texture of his hair-shirt, 
and listening to his chaplain jesuit’s assurances 
of the imperishable attachment of Frenchmen 
to the son of Henry the Fourth! 

But the bustle is still going on with hourly 
activity among his “ cousins” abroad. The 
Saxon king, who began by attempting to dra- 
goon Protestants into Papists, has felt the 
enefits of a change in his own person, and 
has abdicated, and is going or gone some- 
where or any where, from the love of his faith- 
ful subjects. Our fighting friend, the Duke of 
Brunswick, who challenged all the kings of 
the round world, has been pelted out of his 

burned out of his palace, hunted out 

i his >ountry and has now come, with a 
coachful of pistols, to honour England by his 
residence, and show off his heroism 
We shall not be long without tidings of lo- 


1otion from that brilliant prince in whose 


i 
s are the rights of Portugal, and the keys 
f its five hundred state prisoners. Ferdinand 
too w be locomotive m good time, and we 





should re nmend the extension of the rail- 
wey system, in a direct line between the capi- 
tal of every court on the continent, and the 
nearest harbour in the direction of England 
for, in England, we shall have them all, until 
<ings are as Cheap in our streets as common 


Can we be suspected of saying a syllable of 
s in a love for revolution? Not one syllable 
We say it in the most perfect hatred and fear 
f revolution. But who are the true makers of 


the mischiefs that are now threatening to go 
the roun f Europe? They are not the people 
They are not the men who must labour for 
their bread, who know wel! that labour is the 


portion of man, and who know, just as well 
that the best happiness, virtue, honour, aye, 
ind luxury of life, are to be found in manly in 
justry But the true revolution makers are 
the dissolute dependants on courts, the men 
who do nothing, can do nuthing, and are good 
for nothing; the military coxcombs that throng 
the foreign courts, the proftigate nobles, male 
ind female; the whieskered, simpering, slavish 
race, who spend their ridiculous and wasteful 
ives between a court-ball, a gaming-house, 
and the side-scenes of a theatre, with all its 
ibominations. The kings of the continent are 

yut to be told, in language such as they 
that they have been placed at the 
tions, not tor their own luxury, not 
f ves of alternate indolence and tyranny, 
vulgar ignorance, and gross licentiousness. 
We disdain to open the private history of any 
one of those degraded and corrupt courts. But 
no man can travel without hearing and seeing 
circumstances in foreign life, of the highest 
rank, that can only make him wonder at their 
being suffered by any people. The whole con- 
dition of the continent would justify the most 
thorough change. There is no liberty on the 
continent, except we are to call by that name 
the present democratic wildness of France 
There is not a government under which the 
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very . . — ‘ -_ . 
rope subject can feel himself safe in doing any one | The corn fields greenly springing ; 
last public act, except by the sufferance or neglect |The twilight blackbird singing 


» his vf the government. There is not a people Sweetly, unseen, 
which is not ground to the dust with the ex- F 

penses of the court, the enormity of the exac 
f the great monastic institutions, and 


fess- 4 rom chesnut green, 


hirt, 


nces tt : 
men the Popish hierarchy, and, above all, by the 
maintenance of immense standing armies, 


s ringing; 
ws twitteri 






) 
eous sunset sky 
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urly = tally beyond the necessities or the means of Then while the moon is glancing, 
The the people, and only objects of mutual jealousy Through murmuring foliage dancing 
dra- to allthe powers; but they supply commissions Wild fancy strays 

the for the young nobles, commands for the crea- Amid the maze 

and S tures of the court, and amuse the military Of olden times entrancing 
ome- f fondness of the monarch for exhibiting in his She scans each strange tradition 
aith- } own person the successive uniforms of his hu Of dim-eyed Superstition,— 
ke of F lans, yagers, grenadiers, and dragoons. Is i lhe monk in hood 
rs of } possible that such a system should last We With book and rood, 
f his shall see the taste for abdication turned into Ay Nan in cell'd contrition 
1 out ’ an epidemic velore long Horsemen winding through the dal 
ih a lorions irk d shining mai 
y ois 

——— A wh ure they that knew us 

f hat then spake kindly t 3 

hose Why thus should t 

keys From Blackwood's Magazine In evil day 
nand So frigidly eschew us 

1 we THE HOUR OF THOUGHT We call them—they appear not 

rall- They listen not, they hear not; 

daar’ BY DELTA 
capi . heir irse is run 
| the Tne orb of day is sinking Their day is done 

aF The star of eve is winking, 7 hone not. and they fear not 
until r ie silent dews Past for them are heat and cold 

on Pheir balm diffuse, Death hath penn’d them in his fold 

The summer flowers are drinking 

le of The valley shades grow drearer Above their bones unknowing, 
able § The atmosphere grows clearer, VW flowers and weeds are growil 
| fear Around all swim, By moon or sun 
rs ( Perplex'd and dim, Is nothing don 
to go Yet the distant hills seem nearer,— To them a th rht bestowing 

ople O'er their tops the eye may mark | irk repose they wither. 
r fi The very leaves distant and dark Like weeds blown hither—thither 
+ the , , Alone, alone 

, Now eastern skies are lightening, , Cast T ‘ 

j ast ump s tone 
Wood, mead, and mount are brightening, , 
eha t n » tovelber 
Sink in the biaze y ad 
= i nait hear it, Silence drear 
- Ihe stellar rays ( , 
3 ft - . . xra oolivious, thou shait hear 
R ore The clouds of heaven are whitening nea 
men Now the curfew-bell is ringing, 
rood . > 
_kpeam Now the birds forsake their singing 
rong , 4 ae 
‘© The beetle fly 
= ~ ; 
a Humes dully by, 
ave And the bat his flight is winging From Fraser's Magazine 
aftul : . 
stetul While the glowing, glorious moon, 

. A ; _ ——— ” 
— Gives to night the smile of noon THE NAMELESS FOUNTAIN 
al] its 
yt are Oh! then in churchyards hoary, lr was a burning day in June, 
they With many a mournful story, ind I was warm and weary ; 

t the lis sweet to stray. W 1 on my ear a trickling tune 
y, not Mid tombstones gray, Came, small-voiced as a fairy 
anny, And muse on earthly glory . : 
} } T 
a. a A , ised to hear that gentile sound 
sness Thoughts—deeds—and days departed, e i aad aniite @ 
. . : 7, So cool and softly flowing 
tf any Up from the past are started J Og 5 
B 2 For, parched and withered all arounc 
Sut rime’s noon and night, Th, al 
7 ; I he very grass seemec giowl 
eeing Its bloom and blight, alien - ” 
ghest ; Hopes crown'd with bliss, or thwarted ; And then I spied a little nook, 
their Halcyon peace or demon strife, Buried in weeds and brambles 
scon- & Sweetening or disturbing life i Thro’ whose green leaves a silvery brook 
most # et ng err Like modest merit rambles 
n the Then wake the dreams of childhood, 
name [f [ts turbulent or mild mood— And sung its sweet and low-toned song, 
ance , he gather'd shells, Nor made pretence, nor riot 
on ’ 
-h the Phe tox-glove bells, But, stealing in the shade along, 
The bird-nest in the wild wood Hummed to itself in quiet 
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And with it came the happy moan 


Of w i bee almost stifled 

In be ssom newly blown, 
Wh i be re had rifled 

Ww and the us bridal veil, 
| ie ssamer W iid cover 

At lowe w pink, now pale— 
From unces of her lover 

Some years have passed, sixteen or more— 
But where's the use of counting 

St tr y ves in memory s store 


T.C.C 


untain 


nster Reriew 











REVOLUTION OF 1830," 

Tuere is a prodigious difference between 
the day fore a great victory, and the day 
after \ manifoid are the occupations, the 
interests engagements, which start int 
exister the first ments of the felicitous 
decision. 8S collect the facts, some crown 
the vict $s, som »onour the lost, some assist 
the dis nore strictly they do alla 

ach of t at nce, to the greatest extent 
which t ture of things admit Among all 
these ¢ nents, there is one more, wh 
is not atible with any of the and 
that is, t eavour to extend the i of 
the results in occupation peculiarly ac ta 
ble to those, who though removed trom any 
direct « tion on the scene of action, ha 


laboured for months and years, in the depart 


ment that was open to them, to Clear some 


roads tor ssibie advances, to provide some 
checks for possible efforts of the adversary, 
and in th remote sphere to organize or to 


forward some branch ana portion of the gens 
ral aim All men cannot be every where; if 
somebody is to be nearest, somebody must 
further off; but it is a pleasant thing to have 
ridden private gentlemen on the right and the 
victorious side, though the service went no 


further | 1 cheering on certain individuals to 
throw their « 


helping to have a 


id cause, or 


wounded drum-boy laid 


s up for the good 
snugly in a captains quarter 

It is done. The Stuarts are beaten over 
again. Our forefathers are in the right in 
August though they were in the wrong in 
June The rubbish that we like fools and 
milksops had allowed to be heaped upon their 
has all been shovelled away by the 
he National Guard of Paris. It 
will be long before we are told again in the 
House of Commons, that it would be absurd 
for Englishmen to think of resisting tyranny, 
‘in the existing state of the continent The 
horn-blowers of arbitrary power in England 
have bethought themselves of asking what the 
French people have got by their revolution 
This is what we have got by it; and the 
French people are probably as well acquainted 
with their own side of the account 


graves 


sapeurs of 





Considérations Politiques sur le temps 


présent. Paris, 1830 
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And what have the French people got ; and 
what is each individual's share? Ask what 
each Englishman would have got, if the sove- 
reign and form of government supported by 
the British people had been removed by for- 
eign arms, and supplanted by a race whom 
every village in England had sacrificed twenty 
of its children to keep out: and if this worst 
of sufferings and deepest of misfortunes, had 
yne heroic effort of the metropolis been cast 
ntrusive usurpers sent to eat 





ind the 
their discreditable bread in foreign lands. In- 
} acc urately, what portion of satisfaction 
would have been the particular reversion of 
each individual Englishman, if, in about the 
that a birthday ox takes in roasting, his 

intry had risen from being an object of com- 
miseration to the benevolent and of seorn to 
hty, to set itself at the head of all 
previously existing combinations of human 
nd, and stand forth a lode-star and a guide, 
th brightness that history cannot parallel 
Fancy a man yes 
t } g day everything. Calculate 
the difference between bearing about an iron 
t walking in the consciousness 
pursued and pressed upon by the gra 
titude of human kind. Exhaust all images of 
such as have lain down in sorrow and risen in 
ind then tell the English absolutist, what 





nor imagination surpass 





each individual Frenchman has gained by his 
Re ition La belle France! whose men 
were so gallant, and whose women were s 


eautiful; and that had suffered so much in 

the cause of all mankind If there be grati- 

to heaven for raising up some people to 

a light and a guide to Europe, there shall 

e yet a subsidiary thanksgiving, that this 
eople should have been hers 

But this is diverging; but who can help it 


The proposal was, to forward the results 
And what are the results? In England, these 
That fifty years of the labour of bad govern- 


ors to bury and depress the principles of our 
»wn Revolution, have been swept away at a 
and we, the friends of that Revolution, 
and of all revolutions that the defence of civil 
liberty makes necessary, are uppermost. Hea- 
ven forbid an atom of the honour should be 
taken from those to whom honour is due. As 
far as Englishmen were concerned (saving al- 
ways the exertions of some half score of our 
countrymen who fought at Paris) it was pretty 
nearly an act of God. But here we are. The 
men who have overwhelmed us with debt to 
pay for helping despotism in all corners of the 
earth.—-who charged us with the American 
and French wars, and then told us to look at 
the continent, and see what chance there was 
of resisting tyranny at home,—the men who 
made peace only to give us the Corn Laws 
and the Six Acts, and bestowed on us the last 
twigs of that birch within twenty-four hours 
of the deliverance of Paris,—the men who 
made the Manchester massacres (military light 
has been thrown upon Manchester massacres 
since then; there will be no more ;)—all these 
are just now rolling in the gulf, like their 
prototypes of poetry. They are in the condi- 
tion of the wolf that is taken in a pitfall; who, 
say the naturalists, is so alarmed, that he may 
be gone in upon and muzzled, without offering 
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They know their strength ; 


know ours. Nine-tenths of the British 
are at this moment united in 
of attachment and zeal for the recovered prin- 

les of their forefathers, and anxious to prove 


and we 


to resist 

















they are not unworthy to weave a por 
of the same web They have only t 
show themselves and to c r a 
those constitutional ways 1 they 
happily are provided; an rsaries 
will surely take advice —wi ensib 
men, and lie down quietly when they are down, 
ind save a great mass of trout to t n 
selves body Let them | K 
themselves of r own argument 1 Danie 
ome t I —If the peop f Eng 
had no physical chance for resistar 
what ultimate chance would there 
refusal of its just claims now But they w 
e wiser ney Will Know tler tha t r 
needlessly into harm's way Phe ‘ 
ways, under the very best state of thir 1 
mod im of scraps and ‘ se-pa gs tI 
Tory man to live by; and t ‘ f 
r WW 1 what iven sen t M 
ting to increase i yi é 
s worth 
This then is the it to Eng 
t t her pec i ike the 1, have ris 
1 week, irom the state s 
t \ ere placed by tie rtu S 
the Tory arms They are 1 r t 
ti, the thrails of the sword tt 
f the Holy Alliance, nor t ] 
1 of it They ve walked fort 


sing of Providence an str 
i interterences » a state Uy 
rty, to which tl s not go ¢ 





r | 




















history, except the change i 
the accession of t ther W Wha 
ir forefathers were then, we arer I 
no use 1 DelIng « S¢ n y , it 
ira el 
In this new state of th s, t m t 
duty and interest of the Bri 
n, support 1ote et . 
at ye and by wh 1 t & ) 
nal i!] success feat may! t ef i 
y and pr nently be put upon the measures 
their enemies It s to every thing 
*h may heip to ul » what t { ‘ 
To think of staying t r i t t 
‘ y rs to be u ve a ‘ ‘ c 3 ; 
misg rnors and B $ id isters 
as absurd s to hav carried it r 
vith Holland after the disapp f 
the 2nd t is true that tl war | 
ried on with English treasure an il 
sh ft xd put if is seiy [ ] 
een So carrie 1d in the te i 
terests i the sh pe rie t! 
there is to be war, must be ) t t 
n things have chang I Ja 
no doubt oked back with _ t reg 
the times when Englishmen cut the throats 
Dutch ublicans, and Dutch repu ins < 
eirs, f he special end and purpose oi ma 
taining a Holy Alliance pressure upon t 
rties of both;—but it would have na 
st strange result, if Englishmen, after t t 


the H 


iad allowed themselves t 


ration trom 
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to the glories of Dut 


of Holy Al 


h wars, and the successes 


iance battles. If ] lishmen loved 


military glory, there might be glory on the 
right si us well as on the ng; and it 
was not long before they M rough, 
whose glories were as g as any that had 
preced It would have en a most vain 
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tion so, because they know how much the re- 





sult would finally be against them. And that 
way would be, to state that such great and un 


deniable uses have been found in an absolutely 
unchangeable order of succession, as to swal 
low up all other reasons, and bind all living 
creatures to the su yport of the unvarying rule 
But here the misfortune is, that facts and his- 
tory are against them. No man is disposed to 
deny, that in countries where there is an ab 
sence of the organization for transferring the 
highest executive power after certain limited 
periods (which is what makes a principal fea- 
ture in the f known by the 
title there is great and decided 
use in a that is,in a rule so far 
sufficient for regulat 








f government 
of repub in 
fixed ru 
fixed, as to | 
cession under the ordinary circum 





ing the sur 
j 








stances of a number of individuals who would 
be all equally happy to take it if they could 
But the fact established by history is, that 
whenever the conduct of this highest executive 
is so bad, as to force the community to pun 
ter all the suffering attendant on a forced Cc 
tion, it is right that the ejection should take 
place, and that it should extend beyond the ac 
tual holder, to all whose claim is but a pro- 
longation of his own. If the holder is barred 
of succession by the act of the community, all 
who claim succession through him are barred 
also; if any body thinks the contrary, let him 
try the effect of barring the operation of a 
common fine, by liming tor the heir at law 
Ihe heir is heir to his father’s property, if 
keeps it; but not if the « 


mmunity has taken 


it away for punishment. A rule which shoul 


say that the succession might be barred for 
crime, but that it could only be to turn it over 
to the heir,—would be nugatory and fit for 
idiots; no people have ever been so contracted 
n their cranial developments, as to think of 
submitting to it he English notoriously set 
their mark upon the folly of it; and the French 
have not been behind to follow their example 


yeen entered in a particular 


It may not have 

book, or engrossed in a certain hand on the 
skins of a particular kind of beasts ;—but it 
has been written down good national law, in 
characters more legible than ink and more du- 
rable than parchment, for at least these hun 
dred and forty years, to go back no further,— 


that a sovereign who is weak enough and wick- 
ed enough to oblige a people to the trou- 
ble of ejecting him by force, has broken the 
line of succession for himself and all! that claim 


’ 


t t take 


to hold of him. The necessity of the ejecting 
power, is simple matter of history. Thirty 


millions in France are at this moment holding 
up their hands and declaring to its truth; and 
though an ultra-royalist may abnegate their 
right to have any thing to say upon the mat- 
ter, he cgnnot abnegate the historical fact that 
they hold up their hands and say so. That it 
is politic that the succession should be pre- 
served in all but the extreme case,—will never 
prove that it must be preserved in the extreme 
case too. It is very meet and right, that a 
man should walk the streets without being 
knocked down ; but he must be knocked down, 





if he proceeds to cut his neighbours throats 
The argument is not transferrable from the 
general rule to the exception; and for this 
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plain cause, that the reason which makes tire 
rule, makes the exceptiontoo. Men in general 
must walk the streets in quietness, beeause it 
is necessary for the public good it should be 
so; but a man who tries to cut his neighbours 
throats, must be brought to the ground like a 
mad dog, for the self-same reason, that it is 
necessary for the public good it should be x 
And it makes very little difference whether a 
man proceeds to cut his neighbours throats 
simpliciter, or whether he says to them, “ You 
must bottle up your words, your thoughts 
you must think as I think, and do as | do; or 
else here is a line of well-fed able-bodied gen- 
tlemen, who shall cut your throats for you in 
the newest method practised in the army. 
There will be a difference in the mode of act- 
ng in the two cases; a mad dog may be 
brought to the ground with a butcher's clea- 
ver, or any other of the weapons of suburban 
war, and the other requires barricades and a 
more tedious process; but the principle is the 
same. It is the simple right of self-defence, 
which men will neither be fooled out of nor 
frightened out of, that acts in the two cases 
like. If it should be said that men have a 
mania, a pruritus, for ejecting sovereigns,—it 
might be asserted with as much show of truth, 
that they havea mania for having a leg cut off 
in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. The process 
of ejection, in one case as in the other, is a 
troublesome process, an awful process, which 
men never undertake nor dream of undertak- 
ing, but under the heavy pressure of keen ne- 
cessity. The fallacy that says the contrary, i 
one that only ws itself in company, for 
want of looking for the cloven foot 

The English people are on the side of the 
French Revolution, because they have the le- 
gitimacy of their own sovereign to defend, and 


shows 


because they have no intention of seeing any 
body remove the sentries from the Horse 


Guards, and send for the king of Sardinia 
Those who are of this opinion say Aye; thos¢ 
who are of the contrary opiniop say No, and 
let us see how many they are. If an attempt 
should be made to decry the analogy between 
the Revolutions, it will only end in showing 
that the French was the better of the two 
There was the very awkward circumstance 
about the English one, that it was undeniably 
brought about in part, by the help of certain 
regiments of Dutch Guards. If the Frenc 
people had called in the Swiss instead of the 
king, their revolution would have been where 
ours was; and the Swiss regiments added t 
the Dutch, give the difference by which the 
French revolution was better than the Eng 
lish 

It appears to be decided that there is to be 
no direct attempt on the part of the arbitrary 
sovereigns, to put down the contagion of King 
lish principles; for English they may be cal- 
ed, by right of seniority, though there is no 
denying that their resuscitation in France has 
been attended with a splendour vastly surpass 
ing any thing that took place in England 
The English revolution was, as somebody has 
rightly observed, useful, but not glorious. It 
was a tame affair, as far as related to external 
effect; but it had one great good quality, it 
It may perhaps be at some 


i 
| was permanent. 
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time gone beyond, and so may a mile-stone; | to wait till they got a good ministry. Thes 


but like a mile-stone, it will not retrograde, | are among the things—and there 
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wards meeting the complaints of the com- 
munity on this point Or more ominous st 
t I should have been done to satisfy 
t ist anxiety of the public, to know how 
! r it is to be before a chamber elected under 
’ s of the foreign despots, is to be re 
y a national ont Inferences ffom one 
to another may be liable to mistake 
but s inconceivable to Englishmen, that if 
they were in the act of a recovery like that of 
I 1 cl er such a kind could last 
one week, after the cessation of the palpable 
ty for using itf in instrument of tem 
" : I ya itterly at a loss 
il at « rs 1 
r | i mbers WV } s Ww 
t be diss y the } I 
" . f ” r that 
ibers, ere a should not 
sh for t seives ar to the renew 
s t of their stit y raising 
resistible v thems Something 
. 0 1 these p thin a { 
r shall Ave re arrivals at our 
ngla The F: lt $ 
’ r a sort of s; which 
~ t is t jo the mos 
t 1 t mse s, through t 
t st n for the ! t 
N ss vnhe 1 mmunity has got so 
r ) ras the French, it is the fault 
I t very ¢t y is tad 
desires. [f the pressure of s 
must r t r ) I r 
i \ y Ww has not t ight 
ate s ckles la ibw the 
] s of t for 1 powers, ca e! 
f sera 1, whatever may be 
t 
fects of the 1 » Revolution on t 
. sy en t i t 
~ 4 | rt rn 
i 1 t to follow t n in deta As 
R 1 epigram 
roa subvit 
the rome at last. It is t 
vom alt reat frost There m , 
a eks iz vetween its erat l 
i i ther ut it will reach 
t The peop every where K ‘ 
t r ust s wor that their er es 
uted, disgraced, and made r us 
otf V : ft nivyv to sit at A686 passen 
gers a a storm, and wait tilla ivenient 
I s put for them to land in the haven 
y would be. Spain and Portugal 
tarily cut off; every day's delay in 
t se ters + iy so h more sex irity 
f t vs done effectually and w 
Belg lisas nt; but it will all be wel 
» twelve-month hence. If the population of 
Belgium should be obliged to succumb for the 
nt iny attempt of the victors to go 
vond the moderation of the victorious party in 






Paris, would be the signal for 
present itself within the Bel 
The Dutchmen will not be too off 
They have money-bags that will be bail for 


their not doing any thing it would be unplea 





sant to remember, if there should be a good 
skating-season in the winter that approaches 


If they hurt a single Belgian, he shall be 
charged in the bill when the time comes 
The world is looking out for somebody to read 
a moral lesson on; and the unfortunate Dutch- 
men will be ground to powder, if they put 
themselves in the way of the great machine. 
If they trust to English agents,—was there 
ever any body that trusted to English agents 
and was not deceived The English minister 
is on the point of being driven to take refuge 
n the popular ranks if he means to preserve 


' 
his ministerial existence: and he will not ask 
| the English pe » to go to war, for the sake 


| of keeping his aides-de-camp on thrones. Any 

yrehension of interference from the English 
Tories, is irrational. They have no way of in 
terfering, but by despatching a force; and they 
will take advice before they determine upon 
that. It would perhaps be in the end one of 
the happiest events, that they should try; for 
the soldiery would return with their heads full 











f Belgian girls and Belgian principles, and 
the iast stat those tories would be worse 
than t rst. Th are reports of the ap- 
pearance of mental reservation in the recogni 
t e of the continental powers. If 
so rition of a corps d’armée under 





{ 

tri-coloured flag towards the Rhine, and 
uly, with the addition of 
rtuguese battalions as ina 
lew W KS may be c mveniently forthcoming, 
would be very likely to act as what Dr. Kitch 

r was wont to entitle a persuader. If 
es difficulties, she will be answered 
1, “ Poland Her northern and 
yrovinces are ripe for a division, the 


spirit of change is in her armies and among 











e, and there is scarcely a fam 





eminence that has not some relative in exik 
for opposition to the existing form of govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances, it needs no 
ft of prophecy to know, how little able Rus 

1 would be t ppose the contingents of ci 
ng upon Poland witha 
jemand that Russia should give up every thing 
she has taken by force or fraud for the last half 
ntury. To such a consummation, if render- 
necessary, the people of England would 
ite with ardour and delight; for though 


c 
i 
{5° 








are far from being pre-eminent 
into causes and effects, they are quite able & 
understand, how Russia in past times has been 
1¢ hammer their own oppressors brought in 
for the purpose of rivetting their chains. Rus 
,is on her good behaviour. It appears 
etermined that no original movement 
shall be made against her. But if she chooses 
to be chivalrous, the shoes are fitted and made, 
that will carry the representatives of Western 
Europe to a congress of human kind at War- 
saw. And why not When Russia sent to 
the Spaniards to say they should not have a 
constitut , was there any bargain that Eu- 
rope should not assist the Spaniards to send & 


> ™ " 1 
Russia, to say she shall 


Insight 


+} 





not have Poland ? 


Two things may be understood as having 
mainly contributed to the submission with 
tisms of Europe have received 
the new r ition in France. One is, the 
consciousness that their own people and af 
mies are on the side of the French. And the 
other is, the recollection of the military system 
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bequeathed to Europe by Napoleon. If the 
Western states of Europe are united and in 
earnest, and if they have only to cope with the 
regular armies of the great despotic powers 


while the people subject to those powers are ‘ 


either neutral or in concealed hostility to their 
masters,—it is established both by theory and 
experiment, that the civilized races have the 
good military position against their adversa- 
ries, and have little to do but choose, in whose 
capital they will first request an arrangement 
of disputes. These two causes in conjunction, 
are sufficient to account f 
of inoperativeness on the part of the despotic 
governments They see clearly that their 
power is ¢ eparted from them, and given to the 
people, whom they trampled on. There is a 
new Holy Alliance, in which they are the 
wolves; but the wolves, this time, who are to 
be muzzled and controlled 

A reasonable object of curiosity, at least in 
Great Britain, is to know what precise degree 


yr almost any degree 





of connexion existed between the ci-derants 
of France, and the British cabinet as it stood 
at the period immediately 
change. The subject would have better suited 
a preceding Article; and ought, but for a mis 
apprehension, to have appeared under the 
same authority with other facts connected with 
the events of Paris 

The British ministry was not a party to the 


preceding the 


Ordonnances in France; saving only the pos 
sibility of a personal understanding betwee 
individuals, which as being impossible to prov 
9 disprove, ought not to be admitted on pre 


The connexion was on another 
The British ministry received 
the nomination of Polignac 
cause on this subject it found him an ally 
The cause of Greece was hateful to the Tory 
Turkey propor 


6umption 
point ;—Greece 


with delight; be 


ristocracy; and the cause of 


tionably dear. The previous French ministry 
bad on this point been in the highest degree 
intractable. It had urged the importance of 
making Greece, not Turkey, the barrier against 
Russia 
the Polignac ministry, that the communica- 
tions between the two cabinets went on with 
ordinary smoothness. But neither was Polig- 
nac the author of the celebrated Ordonnances ; 
they originated with the individual now de 
throned, under the guidance of the spiritual 
power. A debauchee in early life, he had the 
usual anxiety of ancient debauchees, to enter 
heaven under the lappets of the church; and 
the church displayed its usual anxiety, to ake 
its earthly market by an ancient debauchee 
The light thrown on the character of George 
the Fourth by the memoirs preserved of him 
in France, is by no means favourable. In his 
latter days, he was an admirer of despots and 
of despotism. His mind had become right le 
gitimate ; the freedom of the press was gall 
and wormwovud to him; and the sentiments 
which he expressed on foreign questions, would 
have been less misplaced in the mouth of a 
continental roitelet, than of the splendid repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the British peo- 
ple as expressed in the establishment and main 
tenance of the Brunswick line. On the whole 
there have probably been few events in the 
personal history of kings, which have produced 


and it was not till the accession of 
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a more marked effect on human happiness, 
than the accession of the existing sovereign 
to the British throne 

One word to the abettors of arbitrary power 


in England Let them keep a clean tongue on 


r 


the subject of republicanism. To hear them 
it might be supposed that republicanism was 
some strange vice instead of being, like hea 


ven, a state to which no objection can be found 


except the fear that we are not good enough 








for it ourselves Chere is no in keeping 
up this contest 1 Daiancec ent KE 
urs. lIfones will hold its peace, the othe 
wight 
—_-~ 
From the Monthly Magazine 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 
Mr. Wittiam Hazuirt, from whose vigor 
ous but eccentrs pen the reader will find tw 
papers in the present number of the Monthly 
Magazine iv has, since their r ept 
paid t great debt of nature, was the son of 
dissenting minister. He was originally inten 
ed tor a p { and thr ch ite he seems 








the pem for the pen inst i of ! ng 
tures, it became s delight to er se them 
ind it Ist be we t tin his crit stri¢ 
tures 1 his strong and Violent pre ri < 
st not in the way of justice, he w 1s one of 
the most } 1s, a ind p werl writers 
of 8 me His ce y¢ icat n iS a ¢ 
temporary has observes qualified hin } 
judge with t chnica] u erstar ng I 4 
fine sense of the gran ind of the beautiful, en 
Abit 1 duly t ippreciate th merits and 
deficiencies of works of art, and to 1 te 
the enthusiasm with which he conte: ited 
their beauties > 


Mr. Hazlitt’s first acknowledged literary pr 


duction was “ An Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action,” in which much metaphysical! 
1cuteness is said to have been « splayed His 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” t 

i rin depth ol observation and 6 dness 
f criticism, to the strictures of Schlegel 
the productions of our great bard, attract 
much notice, and obtained much credit 


the writer. Mr. Hazlitt delivered, at the Sur 
rev Institution, a Course of Lectures, 
wards published,) on the English Poets. | 
a time, he was the theatrical critic of th 
Morning Chronicle, and in t! 
Kean first came before a metro; 
his most strenuous 

During a long period, he 


at paper, woe 
trop tan i 
ence, he was one of 
cordial supporters 

wrote political and critical articles in the Exa 
miner; and he has been an extensive contri 


itor, at times, to our own Magazine, and 
other periodicals. Amongst the most p 
of his writings are several volumes collected 
from periodical works, under the titles of 
lable Talk,” “The Spirit of the Age,” and 
The Plain Speaker His “ Round Table 


a series of Egsays which he wrote in connju 


Examiner, was 


> it | 
Mr. Hi tt's stand most elaborate per 
s“ TI I Nar eon W 3 
r volumes In this. t ch ting wit! 
> ng, the x er 1ys much t 
il remark. Mr. H. was one of the 
i the Su to the Encyclopedia 
i ne is : ] shed Polit i 
’ SK Public Characters 1 
\ ft B Sta in act t of 
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HYDROPHOBI 
HH es it happe that these enlight 
‘ vhen t mists are dispelled w! } 
* Remarks on the Disease called Hydropho 


Curative. I2mo. 4s 





‘ 


} 


f 


which retains a ts tremendous power ov 
every ciass is et VV ren mad cniicrer 
heroes and st ne the st iterat r 
the most 1 d with terror 
when the name is intr iced of that most ter 
r f diseases, hydrophobia. Upon it hang 
ur sal pan ind it seems as if contagior 
were to be f 1 even from an examinat 
into t re r e of so formidable an enemy 
But t s meet the terri! s 
fa common sense can be 
n a huge mass of folly and 
r irks W suffice tall events, to mal 
versal rbear som at less appa 
8 they be success! ving 
r Ss wi if hitherto att 
t Ww t ‘ vestec of ha t t 
r, but ‘ wonder how they 
no have t their eves, reverential! 
n “t i yr all the st [ t 
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ided the vision of « nd tr 
rave berun to look at, and to examine things 


or themselves, 























e et t f ally] ns with wh \ ir 
sinted are certain and deter: at t 
ippens thatak wn poison can t re 
t nto the anin system with impunit 
et ‘ s so spe f at which its « eration 
rinsand ends. Butassuming thatthe saliva 
he mad dog is poisonous 
1as no effect at n 
a | r i those who have 
~] n l en { ind even I 
eer posed to hav ee! 
at } the syinptoms appear, is altoge 
! tern We speak now of its ef. 
ects on the human species; for what is called 
ydropl a in them, is attended with many 
ymptoms very different from those which 
company the disease of the same name in 
eds 
it to be imagined that a poison injected 
nto a wound will retain peaceable possession 
vere for months, and even years, and then 
iddenly disturb the whole system? The in 


ly speaking 


individual who pays the 


rval be tween the bite, and the s Ippose d ef- 
t that, literal- 

it may be said to be not the same 
penalty for the bite 


s, has been sometimes so long 








as7 




































ame 
ite 

















for the animal frame has, in the course of so 
many years, undergone a complete change 
every atom of the former self has been decom- 
posed, and the poisonous matter supposed to 
save been left in the wound at the time of the 
te, must also have d 

It is no answer to this observation, to affirm 
that are given human 
subject by the introduction of virous matter 
the small-pox, for instance, by 
ally dormant for some 
time, and then affects the whole sy stem The 


[ 
b sappeared 


other diseases to the 


inoculation, 





which also remains lox 


certainty of the symptoms, and the time when 


} 


they will appear, in the one case, and the ca- 
pricious uncertainty, as it regards the when 
and the where, in the other, are circumstances 
which show most decidedly, that the two 
cases are not governed by the same laws. If 
the saliva had the invariable effects that the 
variolous matter has, there would be no more 





mystery in the one case than in the other 
‘In what infection « 

first effect which c 

j are 

Some organic change must take 


and what is the 


nsists, 


mstitutes the recept 


curious and puzzling inquiries 
place at the 
or what is 
The symptoms of 


isease, 


disease is communicated, 


moment 
meant by tuking infection 





the disorder do not appear till after a certain 
number of days; but the disease must be re 
ceived somewhere in the system at a stated 
time before it shows itself . 


Hydrophobia in man is of rare occurrence 
During the last thirty ye or eight 
cases have been kno 


pital; and among twenty pe! 
o r 


ars only sik 
iomew s hos 
sons, who at one 


bitten, only one had the disease; so 


time were 
‘ 





hat the exceptions from t effects of this 
supposed virulent poison, here seem to form 
usual 


the rule, whilst the observance of the 
laws of cause and effect, if the received theory 
true are very rare; 
not more frequent than one in twenty 

It is said, that there 


f hydrophobia be a 


one, 


are ten animals besides 


the human species that are susceptible of this 
lisease. They are the dog, wolf, fox, and 
eat; the horse, aes, mule, cow, sheep, and pig 


y, as it is pretended, have 
ating it 
-apriciaus agency with 


2umMman spe 


The first four on! 
the power of commun 
ont 
The mysterious 
which, am ng the 








es, hyare phobia 


has hitherto appeared to select its victims, has 
been one fearful adjunct in the catelogue of its 
horrors. It has set at defiance al! the laws by 


which we reason, either from experience or 
analogy. By some unknown spell it has seem 
ed to seize upon its unhappy choice, and t 
have exerted its bale ful fluence peculiarly 
over the powers of his mind. But on a short 


examination, the solution of 
sented itself. As far as we 


1 to any one t 


the enigma 
know, it has never 
, that the cause 


pre- 
I 





occurred ) SUDDOSE 


fthis direful malady originates in the nature 
and shape of the wound, and not from any 


virulent matter injected into xt 
A wound made with a pointed instrument, a 


nail for instance, in the hand or foot, has not 


unfrequently been followed by tetanus; and 
the same consequences have succeeded a 
wound where the nerve has been injured, 


without being divided 
5 


It deserves particular notice, that the only 


four animals that are said to have the power 


Hydrophobia. 
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| of communicating this malady have teeth of a 
similar form. They would make a deeply 
punctured wound; which is precisely the kind 
of wound which more 
the herald of tetanus 


len than any other is 





Though the symptoms of hydrophobia have 
hitherto been considered somewhat to differ 


from tetanus, they agree in their principe 
racteristics; 
affecting and, in 
short, in producing the same great excitement 
more atten 

a 
ect will 


in being spasmodic, in 
the muscles of the throat, 
in the whole nervous system. A 
nation of the 


toms 


tiv exam 
that of each di 


more exactly similar than has 


sud) perhaps 





ase are 


the sym 


snow, 


hitherto been 


imagined; and that they hawe been modified 
only by the peculiar constitution of the pa 
uuent. All that is meant here to be asserted is, 





that there is nothing in the symptoms of the 
| one disease which has not, in its general cha- 
| racter, been found in the eymptoms of the 
other. Immense quantities of opium can be 
borne by those labouring under either disease 


without the usual effects. Excision is said 
be the onl t 


y remedy in both 


diseases; and in 


each it is equally powerless after the nervous 


excitement has once commenced 
The horrible custom is said not to be yeten 
tirely explode 


ferer be 


d of smothering the unhappy sul 


two feather-beds, from the fear 


tween 
, ' 


that he may communicate the disease by biting 


rround him. It has sometimes happen 
ed, that under the influence of extreme terror 
the p 
be prevented from ir 
we have 


in inclination to | 


w wretch has, in his agony, begged t 
uring his attendants; but 
wn of any dere 
te has beenexhibited. Hy 


drophobia is no more the pecessary const 


never KD inétance wil 


juence of a bite than blindness is 
One word on the hydrophobia of animals 


} 


und particularly as it appears in the dog; he 


is more often the subject of the disease, anc 


his domestic habits bring him more under ou 
observation 


7 
sembiance 


seems to be scarcely the slightest ré 


between any of the symptoms of 


bia of man and those of the brute 


the hydroph 





i 
creation. The dog, under the influence of his 
disease, generally appears dull and out of spi 
rits, d snaps at any person or thing n ar him 
His aversion to fluids ie by mo means universal 


he has very frequently been known to drink 
rt time before death; so that the horr 

f water d rm a characteristic symp 
tom of his malady It applies much more 
ly to that of the human species, wher 
even the sight of fluids often produces violent 
in the throat; the contraction has been 


so great that it has been found impossible t 


ves not fi 


proper 





swallow, notwithstanding the earnest wish of 
the patient to doso 

Thatad Ji should be called mad in ¢ 
quence of having the symptoms referred to 


above, 18 @ sad 
the many absurd opipions which depend upon 
this term; we must however, that 
the moment such an idea enters into the head 
of any person (who bas a tongue also), the 
alarm of a mad dog is echoed far : 


the 


error of language, and leads t 
gag 


consicer, 


a wide 





‘ 


poor animal is hunted about till its fright 
ened condition gives it the appearance of w 


ness or madness. There are few people y 


2R2 
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hat > time of their lives, felt the 
ter by either seeing or hearing of 
s\ lin their neighbourhood 

1 certain disease canine mad- 
ness if they will; our position is, that this dis- 


tse is not to be communicated to other ani- 
3 by a bite, but by the usual manner in 
sh other diseases, that are called infectious 
communicated. It may be as infectious 
» disease called the dis- 
considered to be; or 
either suppo- 


lg animais as th 
mong dogs is 
it may be an epidemic 
account for the fact, that dogs in 

same neighbour have frequently had 
$s Cisease, 


when there 
solute certainty that they have not | 


een 


has been almost, if 


| 


Mr. Huskisson. 


self in parliament—all these circumstances 
gave Mr. Huskisson, on the morning of his 
death, a personal importance which he had 
scarcely ever enjoyed before. The objections 
of the Premier to his alliance would either 
have gradually vanished before the necessities 
of statecraft, or if Mr. Huskisson’s services 
were sternly rejected, and his “ mistake,” or 
‘no mistake,” in the business of East Retford 
still continued to operate as a barrier against 
his junction with the Duke of Wellington, the 


| Opposition were willing to receive him as a 


Ir nclusion, we state, that the saliva of | 
the so-called rabid animal has no poisonous 
qua The disease named hydrophobia in | 
n s caused by the injury of a nerve ; when 
fatal effects occur, they are accidental circuin- 





& s attending the wound; and as they 
more f rently follow punctured wounds than 
ot s, the teeth of ad gy are as likely to pro 
duce them as any thing else, and the reason 
why every bite is not succeeded by the same 
< lences is, Decause nO nerve is mM) iread 
so 2s to produce the appalling nervous excite- 
I t that has received the name of hydro- 
Pp a 

A witch! the plague! and a mad dog! have 
long ld the dominion of fear over mankind 
The days of the first person in this trio are at 
un er scarcely can any one be found to 
her wage. The plague, though no trifle, is 
v wed with less horror, because its nature is 
b r understood, and it may be, at all events, 
avoided by not entering the fatal locality. A 


mad dog still exercises a fearful influence over 


almost al! the thinking as well as unthinking | 


portions of society; but the star of his ascen- 


i 
d y may be on the dechne, and perhaps the 
little that has been here said on the subject 


may contribute to hasten his sinking below 
our horizon. How much of anguish—how 





much of apprehension—may be disposed of by | 
he removal of unfounded fears; and in this 
effort to dispel them, we anticipate the cordial 
Cc peration of others 
ss 
From Fraser's Magazine 
MR. HUSKISSON 
Tue tragical death of Mr. Huskisson is the 


most prominent event of the month in our do- 
mestic history. The manner of his death was 
dread!ul—the time, the place, the occasion on 
which it occurred, all present matter for seri- 
ous reflection. It was generally supposed that 
he was about to renew his ministerial existence 
—<ét is certain that the present situation of the 
helpless Cabinet afforded every hope to a man 
of his talents, and in his position, of makin 

himself of great importance. The divided 






state of parties—the breaking up of the old 
Tories—the doubtful posture of the Whigs— 
the tottering condition of the ministry, which 
could, during last session, scarcely maintain it- 


most potent ally in ousting the ministry. He 
would, ander any circumstances, have been 
one of the most powerful individuals of the 
next session ; and if, to his unquestioned talent 
and readiness he could have added a show of 
ndiiference to place, or displayed a sincere 
inclination to have really amalgamated him- 
self with the “country party,” and given up 
his pernicious dogmas on trade, he might have 
taken as conspicuous a lead as any of the most 
celebrated heroes of the House of Commons. 
Just then, when this was in his reach, he was 


He was killed, as it were, in sight of Liver- 
pool, the city which returned him, merely on 
the ground of his political talents and stand- 
ing, without any of the usual inducements ; 
and his death was occasioned by one of those 
great mechanical triumphs on which it was so 
often his delight to dwell, as the trophies of the 
human race. He rose in the morning, in a 
city where his leadership was acknowledged, 
to meet his former colleague or chief, almost 
for the first time since their disunion, on a 
footing of equality—he went to witness the 
successful completion of machinery which 
would have afforded him many an opportunity 
of supporting his favourite theories of manu- 
facturing and commercia! policy—his head was 
full of busy schemes of future importance, and 
his heart had expanded to the expression of in- 
stant (perhaps as a prelude to permanent) re- 
conciliation with the Prime Minister who had 
expelled him, on grounds that would have 
salved his wounded honour, and gratified all! 
the dreams of his ambition—when he was 
struck dead! Whocould have predicted such 
a conclusion to such a day? Hope, pride, in- 
tellect, all crushed in a moment! 

It is asad reflection to think how many of 
our public men have, within a comparatively 
short period, perished miserably Percival 
was mardered, the Marquis of Londonderry 
fell by his own hand, so did Whitbread, so did 
Sir Samuel Romilly ; Lord Liverpool died an 
ideot ; Canning sunk under his anxieties ; and 
now Huskisson has fallen a victim to a dread- 
ful accident. It is enough to arrest the atten- 
tion of the mest unreflecting to the instability 
of our existence, and the utter insignificance 
of all those things in which we are accustomed 
to pride ourselves. Leaving, however, such 
considerations to the moralist or divine, our 
business is at present with politics. 

We know nothing ef the early life of Mr. 
Huskisson. His family was, we believe, a 
humble one in Staffordshire. His education 
wes medical ; and, in order to complete it, he 
was sent to Paris, about the commencement of 
the French Revolution. Like almost every 





oe - + oe 

















aoe 

















young man of talent or enthusiasm in those 
even the most-eober minded ex 
pected an immediate political millennium 

when orators and poets saw wisions of univer- 
sal happiness—and divines, like Pr ce, preach- 
ed, that the predicted time was come when the 
lion was to lie down withthe lamb—before the 
atrocities of the reign of terror had com 


days, when 


dire 
menced, and driven away from the French Re- 
golution all the friends of freedom, j and 
sumanity, Mr. Huskisson was a revolutionist 


just ce. 

He enrolled himself, it is said, among the Ja- 

and became a member of 

We have heard, but never 
- 4 


cobins,* the club 


Quatrevingt-neuf. 


saw it, thata speech of his in French, deliver 
ed at that club, was published in the year 1791 
n Paris. The views of the Jacobins were, 
from the beginning, sanguinary and destruc 
tive; but their full intentions were, at first 
only to the leaders of the party; and 
yersons who would have revolted at a 
the projec ted doings of the Marats, 


t 
Rot espierres,and 


ther monsters in 








shape, belonged to the clubs at their 
first institution Almost al] these men were 
nsigned to the guillotine by their associates 
after they h nted 
Whether a Hus 
kisson did not ng tics 
At the period of the Revolution Lord Gower 
the present Marquis was our am 





and Mr 


Huskisson was in 


* What is in the text is acommonly received 
story. Since Mr. Huskisson's death, the fol 
lowing letter, addressed to some gentiema 
whose naime is not given, has been published 

We give it 


by some anonymous authority 


without pretending to assign what may be its 
claim to credibility 


Letter from Mr 
“ My dear Sir—Many thanks for y 
kind letter. J am aware how ind i ; 
-alumnies to which you refer have beer circu 
lence, and [am equally 





lated by n 


that in many instances they have unwittingly 


vale 
been received as truth 

“ | never was in the Jacobin Club but once 
in my life. I went there as a spectator, and 
in company with the late Mr. Windham and 
the late Lord Chichester, who were about as 
good Jacobins as myself 
' ™ The club was an object ef curiosity to fo- 
ind in the indulgence of that curio 
sity we went to one silting, as we might have 
gone to a bull-fight stout. But 
every man who aspires to distimction in puoiic 
ife, must lay his account to be assailed with 
such unfair weapons 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ W. Husxissoy.” 


reigners ; 


n Sparta. Voeld 


“8. Gardens, July 7 

We certainly have heard of the Diecours pro- 
noncé par M. Huskisson, Anglais. But, as we 
have never seen it, we cannot vouch for its au- 
thenticity Itisawkward that this disavowal 
was never published until after Mr. Huskis- 
son's death, and then without any accompany- 
ing name. The vouchers, Windham and Lord 
Chichester, too, are unlackily both dead. We 
want further confirmation 


Mr. Huskisson. 
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troduced into his family, by a medical service 
he rendered to Lady Ge wer, on some urgent 
occasion, when her Ladyship’s regular physi- 
cians were notat hand. He ompanied Lord 
urn to England, and here ex- 
for that of poli- 
tice 
m his ta- 


wiedge soon recom 








Gower on his re 
changed the trade of med 
tics. His patron introduced him to thes 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr 
lents and universal 
mended him 
mmenced his official career in 1796, in 
the office of Mr Lord 


Melville, who was then Secretary of State for 





Canning, to wh 
kn 


Dundas, afterwards 


the Home Department. Lord Carlisle, at the 
instance of Mr. Dundas, brought him into Par- 

uament for M tl He afterwards sat for 
Liskeard, Chichester, and finally for Liver- 
pe In 1507, a petition was presented against 
the r rn of him and his colleague, the Hon 
Mr. } t, for Liskeard, by the unsuccessful 


1 
candidate, Captain Tomlinson The case, 
I 





wl s reported in Douglas on Elections, is 
a curious on The Committee of the House 
of Commons pronounced in favour of the re- 
turn, but made a distinction between the cases 
ofthe members; declaring the petition against 
Mr. Elliot frivolous and vexatious, but not so 
igainst kisson. In 1802, he was an 
unsuc ssful candidate for Dover 

He was appoin in 1200, Receiver-Gene- 


ia Commis 
and, in Is04, 


ral I f Lancaster, 
yner of Trade and Plantations ; 








joint Secretary of the Treasury. This office 
he resigned in 1206, on the accession of the 
r ts. Onthe return of his friends to power, 





he was made chief Secretary of the Treasury, 

: a » the set of Mr. Canning. When 

that gentleman seceded, in consequence of his 

arrel with Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Huskisson 

resigned, and continued out of office for some 
I 


time. In 1214, be succeeded rd Glenbervie 
mmissioner of Woods and Forests; 
and, shortly afterwards, received the lucrative 
appointment of Colonial Agent to Ceylon 
This was his first official connexion with the 
! and he ( 

i at 


nies tf 
Although Lord Castlereagh placed his name 


retained it for several years 


yn the Committee of Finance in 121°), he never 
thought of admitting him into the Cabinet, 
where Huskisson would have strengthened the 


ty of the ever-intriguing 


n his Lordship died, and the star of Can- 
ning was in the ascendant,—[poor Lord Liver- 
pool was always acypher in tl 


Mr. Canning 
g 


the administra 
tion that bore his name,]—Mr. Huskisson was 
introduced into the Cabinet, as President of 
the Board of Trade, and Treasurer of the 
Navy. He adhered to his friend when the po 
litical extinction of Lord Liverpool broke up 
his ill-assorted ministry, and, in 1827, became 
Secretary for the Colonies 

In this office he remained under the astound- 
ing administration of Lord Goderich, which 
his quarrel with Mr. Herries contributed prin- 
cipally to overthrow. The debates and vol» 
minous explanations on that occasion must be 
fresh in the memory of our readers. The most 
amusing part of the business was, that poor 
Lord Goderich resigned because he could not 
make the Right Honourable Gentlemen agree, 
and immediatély on his Lordship’s resignation, 
they remained m the Cabinet ae the best friends 
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in the world. Mr. Huskisson’s adhesion to the 
Duke of Wellington, in 1828, gave great of- 
fence to the family and friends of Mr. Can 
ning, who considered the Duke as in a great 
the cause of that statesman’s death 


measure 
Lady Canning, it is said, remonstrated with 
Mr. Huskisson, ina letter more distinguished 


for the plainness and openness of its style than 


for its affability or politeness. If they were 
angry, they soon had their revenge. In Janu 
ary he joined the Duke—and in May the Duke 
turned , out. He had divided against Mr 
Peel on the very immaterial question of East 
Retford, and he received inthe House of Cem 
mons a hint from the official collector of the 
muiniste ul iorces, that his mutinous conduct 
would be duly reported at head quarters 
Scared at this intelligence, he wrote at two 


o'clock in the morning 
tory of his con 


a hasty note explana- 


luct, which contained an ex 


pression that might be construed into a fixed 
determination to resign office. At this the 
Duke immediately caught; and though Hus 
kisson explained, and re-explained, vows 

swore, and protested that nothing was iurther 


from his intentions, it was all in vain. In the 


most a tionate letters, to “My dear Hus 
kisson, My dear Duke” maintained that 
there was but the one reading of the origina 
note ; that was the sole commentator who 
understood the passage ; and in his own em- 
phatic words, which have grown almost into a 
prover eclared, that there was “‘no mis 
take 1nd there should be no mistake. Mr 
Huskisson was obliged to yield, and he parted 
from office never to return 


Mr. Huskisson’s disjunction from the Can- 
| coalescing with the Duke of 


rt } 





y, OY £ 
rton, had left him no power of resisting 
ate t drove him into the cold world 
fice. His unbending ministerial 





zsh so many generations of ministers 
had cut n off from Whig sympathy. The 
thorough Tories were in those days with the 
Duke, and uttered a shout of joy at the over 
throw of the last remnant of the Canning clique 
From the very beginning of his administration, 
it was plain to see, that the Duke did not much 
admire the company of his “dear friend 
When Mr. Huskisson, in Liverpool, was called 
to ac nt for coalescing with so illiberal a 
premier, (the Duke has since improved,) he 


say, that his Grace had entered 
as to supporting the 


ventured to 


into some stipulations 


views of the free-traders. The Duke lost no 
time in contradicting this assertion most un- 
ceremoniously in the House of Lords, and poor 


Huskisson was obliged to stammer out a laine 
ap logy in the Commons 

it was plain to all, (to use Galt’s words, in his 
pleasant Lif of La d Byron.) “ 

looked upon the effects of fortune upon indi- 
viduals, that Huskisson’s part in the ministry 
was near The first 
sure to be fatal. It had pleased Mr. Canning 
to take a different view of the manner in which 
the elective franchise, then astray, (that of 
East Retford,) was to be disposed of, from that 
which the Duke of Wellington, then in op- 
Huskisson 
Peel 


who have ever 


ly done false step was 


position, had chosen to espouse. 
thought with Canning of course—Mr 
vith the Duke. 


The unlucky question was 


From that moment, 


Mr. Huskisson. 


protracted into another administration; and the 
two Secretaries, now in the same Cabinet, di- 
vided against one another, contrary to all pre- 
cedent. The hair stood upon the head of 
Holmes, and the hours of Huskisson were num- 
bered. It was evident, that this East Retford 
business was merely a pretence; and if the 
then opponents, now the zealous supporters of 
ministers, were right in their supposition, that 
the arrangement which has been carried may 
materially promote the Parliamentary influ- 
ence of the Duke of Newcastle, we should sup- 
that, under existing circumstances, the 
h Huskisson supported is that which 
its secret soul, have 
But any thing will do 
for a quarrel, when there is a necessity for 
making or finding one ‘ 

The rest of Mr. Huskisson’s history may be 
briefly told. In 1928, he had no opportunity 
{ g his way back into office, and the 
Duke had no idea of accepting his services of 
1. 1829 was engaged wholly by 


pose 


pian whi 
the Cabinet 


ventual pre 
eventually pre 


would, in 


erred 








f for 


ing 
his own accord 
the one question, to the exclusion of all others, 
ind in that question Huskisson was compelled 
by the uniform tenour of his politics, to sup- 
iministration. Inthe session of 1830, 
yegianing to arrange a line of opposition 
V ght have made him again of impor- 
tance A couple of years had, in a great mea- 

, broken the bound him to the 
ts, and implicated him in 


portthea 


links that 


the policy of his 


former colleagues. He was gradually with- 
drawing from the rigour « f his commercial po- 


inning to conciliate the country 
on is too short to ar- 
opposition; and the last was 
in practice and reality, much shorte; 
han usual, by the illness and death of George 


and be 


sess! 





icient 


In the next, as we have said, he 
must have taken a prominent lead; we fear, 
that he had not firmness sufficient to have re- 


temptation of office, and it 
sed that he, or hie party for him, 
juetting with the Duke ever since the 
If he had conducted a vigorous 
opposition, it would have enabled him to dic- 
tate his own terms—and at the very moment 
n these thoughts may be supposed to have 
been passing in his mind; when the object of 
his constant ambition again within his 
grasp then he was struck to the earth, and fell 
ingled and bleeding victim beneath the car 


is gene 





ist elections 


wh 


was 


im 

of his latest and greatest political enemy 
How striking is the observation of old Richard 
Baxter 


“It hath been my long observation of many, 
attempted great works 
and have just finished them; or have aimed at 
great things in the world, and have just ob 
tained them; or have lived in much trouble 
and unsettlement, and have just overcome 
hem, and begin with some content to look 
upon their condition, and rest in it, they are 
usually near to death or ruin. You know the 
story of the fool in the Gospel: When a man 
is once at this language—soul, take thy ease, 
or rest; the next news usually is, Thou fool, 
this night, or this month, or this year, shall 
they require thy soul; and then whose shall 
these things be? O, what house is there where 
this foo] dwelleth not?” 


that when they have 
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printed from 


Ren- 


AN 


neu s 


the Auth 


\ Edition is preparing of 
tus, 


Y He rod 


or's revise od Copy 


Geography 
Waldensian Researches, during a Second 
Visit to the Waldenses of the Valleys of Pied 
mont. By the Rev. S. Gilly: with Illustra- 


List of the Pa- 
Livings of the 


clesiarum; or, a 
Dignities and 


Patroni Ec 
tror of the 


United Church of England and Ireland 

Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories taken 
t the History of France. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., are in preparation 


i 
xf Waverley 


Lower Ex 


Author 
e of the 


, Robert of 


Also, by 


a Roman 


npire 
Fragments of Voyages and 
1 R.N 


g Travels. By 
Captain Basil Hall 
By the Author of “The 


Destiny; a Tale 


tance 


Due 


The Author of 


gaged on 





consisting of hve 


undred original ‘ti scripti ns for Tombs 
Haynes 


Fren 


irom 


Thos Bayly, Esq., announces a 
n the h Revolution of 1530, with 


Wood-cuts, designs by George Cruik 
Aanpe-yrt Herald, 


*.. ngs of the Nobility and Gentry of Gre 


Britain, ie pret varing by Thomas Robson 
We wnderstand that a new daily even y 
Ape “\ shortiy make it urar r 





it enes by which it 

vas a ypanied, by D. Turnbull, is soon t 
uppear 

Rosamond, a Tragedy, from the German of 


Theodore Korner 

The Rev. Mr. Grant promis 
e Character of a Christian 
The Rectory of Valehead 








A Popular System of Architecture, with E 
gravings, and References to well-known Struc 
tures, 18 prepar ng By Wm He sxing 


unces &@ WOrK, enti 


The Rev. J. Br 


tled Christus in Celo 


wn ann 


nti-Phre 
Review of his 
Doctrine of the 


pul blished. 


Elements of Surgery. By Robert L 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 

The Father's Eye is announced by Mrs 
Sherwood, together with the Two Paths; or, 

e Lofty and the Lowly Way; and the Moun 
tain Oak 


Warte's 
na Critical 
Ubdservations on 

Mind, is to be sh rtly 


ston 





Gwillan y 
being the Welsh Poeti 
Daniel Evans 


Bardd, (the Bardic Vineyard, 
cal Works of the Rev 
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Hymns, in the 
Daniel Rees 


lection of Psalms and 

Webs 1 Language. By the Rev 
The Talba, or Moor 

js announced by Mrs. Bray 


f Portugal, a Romance, 
r of De Foix 








On the Proceedings of the Royal Society, as 
connected with the Decline of Science, with 
Arguments proving that before the Society 
can regain respect and confidence, a Reform 
of its Conduct, and a remodelling of its Char 


ter are indispensable, is promised by Sir James 
Wreath for 1831, illustrated 
with 13 Engravings, will speedily appear 


‘Wilson’s Ameri 


in Ornithology,” w 


continuation y Charles Lucien Bonaparte 
will itain upwards of 100 Engravy ngs with 
in enumeration of the newly discovered spe 
cies By Sir William Jardine, Bart., Author 
of | st tions of Ornithology 

Professor Jameson is pre ring for Consta- 
yle’s Miscellany n edition of Wilson's creat 
work Am thology 

The Lyre a irel, two volumes of 
the Fugitive | ie Nineteenth Cen 





» : vere 
u the I Sl pe ct» ens 
t ( et of the Auth W. Turton 
Mr. K the Author Fittul Fancie 
s 1 Arrow and t Rose, wit 


\ sont ( Manners of the High- 
s, & e pe f Mr. I n, will 
Phe I s of the Friendship’s Offering 
i a Cor 2) g nd the super 
I e of Miss L. H. Sher } 
] Nature an Cure of (¢ ~ tion 18 
I By James Kennedy, M.C.S 
l Br n Serpent S ne By 





R ut to the Rev tion in I6e8, ¥v 
shor ippear 

Lives of ( iptau H rh Clapperton ar 1 Dr 
Ou y are preparing 

~ ire the Test of Character An Ad 
dress to the Influential Classes of Societ 


Dedicated to the Queen 
4 Memoir of the late Rev Dr W 
Ritchie, Professor of Divinity in the | 


of Edinburgh 


r 


Major Leith Hay is preparing a Narrative 


of the Pe ninsular Campaigns, extending over 
a period of né¢ ur] y six years service in Spain 
and Portugal, from 1808 to 1814 

The French Keepsake, embellished with 15 


Engravings on Steel, will appear at the usual 


period 


The for f Lardner's Cy- 


hcoming Volumes 
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lcopwedia are the Military Memoirs of Arthur, | 


Duke of Wellington, and the Life and Reign 


of George the Fourth 
The Romantic Annals of France, from the 
time of Charlemagne to the Reign of Louis 


XIV., w form the New Series of “The Ro 
mance of History By Leitch Ritchie 


The Lives of the Italian Poets. By the 


tev. Henry Stebbing, with various medallion 
I vy 
Portraits, will appear immediately 

Chartley, t Fatalist, a Novel, is to be pu 
lished in a few days 

Mr. Britton is engaged on the Histo s ar 
Illustrat sof Hereford and Worcester Cathe 
dra 3 

The Sixth part of the Family Cabinet At 
to | ved October 1, will complete t 
first ha the work, and will contain Maps 
of H id the Netherlands, S 


Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and the Wes 


The First Volume of the Quadrupeds, of t 









a0 gical Gardens, will be ready in ‘a few 
days ; 

In a w days will be published, in Svo 

Mem on Greece by Dr. Julius Mi 
linge the Byron Brigade 

Robert Dawson, Es late chief Agent of 
the Australian Agricultural Company, has a 
volut press on Australia and Emigra 
tion 

Friendship's Offering for 1831, will appear 
at the usual period of the season 

Next Season will be published, a Work enti 
Hed the Domestic Theological Library D 
dicat by Permission, to the Lord Bishop of 
London This ution will mprise a 

ies of original Treatises upon Religious 
Knowledge and Ecclesiastical History a: 
siogr y some of the most eminent D 
vines Church of England, under the su 
peri f the Editor It will be sys 
temat y arranged, and included within a 
wmoderats ynpass. The work will be printed 
in 8 ; tavo, and appear in ¢ mesecultive 


Volumes A Prospectus, containing further 
details, is promised 
M. Niebuhr has published a letter in the 


‘Berlin Gazette, 
which consume some of his pa 
lume of his History of Rome 
will be published next Winter, and that the 
MS. of the seq 


stating that notwithstand 
4 


1e! has also been preserved 


Messrs. W. and E. Find 
progress with their Landscape 


Lord Byron's Life and Works 


2n are making rapid 
Illustrations to 


The following Novels are preparing for pub- 
lication 
The Heiress of Bruges; a Tale. By the 


author of Highways and Byways, &c. &c. 4 
vols. Stories of American Life. By Ameri 
can Writers. Edited by Mary Russell Mit 
ford. 3 vols. The Suttee, or Hindoo Con 
vert, by Mrs. General Manwaring, authoress 
of “Moscow,” &c. In3vols.; and St. James's 
ora Peep at Delusion. By Eliza Best. in2 
vols. 8vo. 
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The following works are also announced for 
publ ication :— 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, by 
Thucydides. The text according to Bekker’s 
Edition, with some Alter ations. Illustrated 
by Maps taken entirely from actual Surveys 
With Notes, chiefly Historical and Geographi- 
cal, by Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head Master of 
Rugby School, and Late Fellow of Oriel Col- 


ege, Oxford. In 3 vols. Svo 


The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton, are 

» tine press 

The Third Volume of the Rev. Dr. Russell's 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, is 
ed for publication 

In the ensuing Spring will be published, the 
Northern Year-Book, or Annual Register for 


the Counties of Northumberland, Durham, and 
Cumberland, for the Year 1829. 
Che Principlesof Surgery. By John Burns 


M.D., Regius Professor gy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, &c. &c. Vol. I. and II 
eady. Asisalsoa a Fs of Tri- 
nometry. By H. Pearson, B Trinity 

( ege, Cambridge 
An Authentic and Impartial Narrative of 
nts which took place in Paris, on July 
23, and 20; with an account of the occur- 
es preceding and following those memora- 
ivs, by which the Crown of France has 
transferred from Charles X. to Louis 


P ppe; accompanied with State papers and 
Documents connected with this extraordinary 
Revolution,” is announced for immediate pub- 


ition, by Messrs. A. and W. Galignani. 


An Exposition of the whole of the First 
Epistle of John, in a Series of Ninety-three 
Sermons, replete with Doctrinal, Experiment- 
: und Practical Matter By the late Samuel 
Eyles Pierce, of London, Author of “ Exposi- 


n the Book of Psalms,” and various other 
The gical Works. In 3 vols. 8vo. Is pre- 
ring tor publication by subscription. 


} 


\ View of the Legal Institutions, Honorary 
Hereditary Offices, and Feudal Baronies, esta- 

shed in Ireland during the Reign of Henry 
11.; deduced from Court Rolls, Inquisitions, 
und other Authentic Evidences. By William 
Lynch, Esq., F.S.A., is announced 

The Fourth and concluding Volume of the 
Works of Horace, interlinearly translated. By 
P. A. Nuttall, LL.D., Editor of Juvenal’s Sa- 
tires, Virgil's Bucolics, &c., on the same plan 
Nearly ready 

A History of the County Palatine of Lan 
caster. By Edward Baines, Esq., Author of 
the “ History of George III.” and of the “ To- 
pography of Lancashire,” &c. Preparing for 
immediate publication in ReEE | Parts. 


Mr. Swain, Author of “ Metrical Essays on 
Subjects of History and Imagination” has an- 
nounced a new poem, to be call ed “ The Beau- 
ties of the Mind; with Lays Historical and 
Romantic 

The Natural History of Poisons, by John 
Murray, F. R.S. &c., is announced 


A Manual of the Philosophy, 


History of 
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translated from the German of Teunemain. | mare, somnambulism, torpor, sleeplessness, 


lL vol Svo 

Patroni Ecclesiarum; or a List of the Pa- 
trons of all the Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages, 
Perpetual Curacies, and Chapelries of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically Printed uniformly with 
the Clerical Guide 

An Exposition of the System of the World 
By the Marquis de la Place. Translated from 
the French, with illustrative and explanatory 
Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Harte, Fell ) 
Trinity College, Dublin, M.R.1.A. In 2 vols 
Ry¥0 

Mr. Guy, of the University of Oxford, has 
just re ady, Geographia Antiqua, or a § 
Treatise on Ancient Geography ; 
ble, not only to the Classical Student, but t 


indispens 


those whose taste leads them to a perusal of 


f 
the many excellent translations of Greek and 


Roman writers, with which our language 
abounds, adapted, therefore, to Schools and 
Private Families, and also to Under-graduates 
at Colleges. 


| 
The commencement of the Medical year has | 


been ushered in this season, by a contribution 
to Surgical literature, the most important, and 
creditable to its author of any that has appear 
ed for years. We allude tothe first number 

a Work on the Nerves of the Medulla Spinalis 
und the Cerebral Nerves, by Joseph Swan, 
Esq. It is in the imperial folio form, and is 
adorned with the most elaborate and splendid 
engravings of the minute dissections of those 
nerves. The letter-press portion of the work 
has been executed at the establishment of 
Bradbury & Evans, in Fleet-street 
and to us it appears to be the result rather of 
an effort to gain some signal prize, than a per 
formance done in the ordinary course of trade 
Taking the specimen altogether, it is a combi 
nation of profound science, extraordinary la 


Messrs. 


bour and perseverance, with exquisite mech 
nical art, such as does honour to the time in 
which we live 

In August last the ascent of Mont Blanc 
was effected by Lieut. Wilbraham, of the Cold 
stream regiment of Guards 

The excitement of politics has greatly d 
minished the number of publications in Paris 
of late. Not half the usual quantity of works 
has appeared during the months of August and 
September. 

A rail-road is to be constructed without de- 
lay from London northward 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged in a continua 
tion of the Tales of my Grandfather 


Another of those comic-ly illustrated trifles 
which are now so popular, is announced by Mr 
Kidd, of New Bond-street. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Moncrieff, and founded upon the story 
of Old Booty, the hero of the well known 
phantasmagorie picture of the Devil and the 


Baker 


Mr. Macknish’s new work, “ The Philosophy 
of Sleep,” will contain disquisitions on every 


subject connected with sleep, in a state of 


health and disease, such as dreaming, night- 





trance, reverie, walking-dreams, abstraction, 
&c., together with the medical treatment of 
diseased sleep: the whole illustrated by a va- 
riety ¢ f curious and interesting Cases 

There are, we believe, at the present time, 
three French Journals published in London 
L' Ind pendant, Le Fiaret de Londr« 8, and Le 
Dix Neuviéme Siecle. 

Among the forthcoming subjects proposed 
to be treated by the Useful Knowle dge S ciety 
are, a History of Rome, and a History of Italy, 
an Account of the French Revolution, Astro 

Political Geography, and an Ecclesias- 
History 
Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, 
w writing for Dr. Lardner s Cyclopedia, 

it is stated, extend to eight volumes: it 

| by the original condition to three 

t allotted to him, or cho 

case may be, in which, 

the excellent specimen he hag 

i of his qualifi ns for Nava} 

graphy, much may be expected from him 

Lives of the most eminent Naval Command- 
s. Mr. Gleig, with a similar qualification for 

field he has to traverse, will produce the 
: Military 


nomy 


most eminent Com- 
man le is 

The conduct New Journal of Edaca 
tion, shortly to appear under the superintend- 
ance of the Useful Knowledge Society, will be 
entrusted, we hear, to the able direction of 
Long, of the London University 
We hope much from this publicatior 4 
Mr. Scrope Davies, who was a very intimate 
d of Pors 
r of that distinguished critic and 
It is remarkable that n ne has pre- 
undertaken this task: the materials 

I ution must be abundant 


Professor 


yn, is said to be preparing a me- 
eccentric 


which our Sovereign has 
ly taken u der his especial patronage, 
ds, we perceive, to have a Professorship 
e Principles and Practice of Englist 
nerce. This we considera happy thought, 
originate much benefit to stu- 
contemplated, resident 
iations of commerce The 
Dir tors h ive, we see, filled up the f llowing 
Mathematics, Rev. T. G. Hall, 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; Surgery, J. I 
Green, Esq.; Practice of Physic, Dr. F. Haw- 
Anatomy and Physic, Herbert Mayo 
Theory of Physic and Therapeutics, Dr 
Hawkins 


ciass 
ne assoc 


srofessorships 


Italy, in continuation of the suspended series 
the “ Modern Traveller,” is announced ag 
sarly ready for publication; France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, &c., are to appear in-succes 
sion 
In addition to the honour of knighthood be 
stowed on (late) Mr. South, his Majesty has 
placed at his disposal £300 a year, to be ap- 
plied to the advancement of Astronomical Sci- 
ence 
The eighth volume of Dr. Lingard's History 
of England, which brings down the narrative 
to the epoch of the Revolution, is in the press. 
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It is rumoured that Dr. Davis Gilbert will 
shortly resign the Presidency of the Royal 
Society, and that the Duke of Sussex will as- 
sume that office. In many respects the change 


would, doubtless, be for the better; we were 


not, however, previously aware that his Royal | 


Highness had discovered any particular pen- 
hant for science 

On consideration of the munificent patron- 
age which his present Majesty is extending 
over the various distinguished Literary and 
Scientific Societies of our age, the editor of 
the Literary Gazette has ventured to suggest 
the institution of an Order or Legion of Ho- 
nour, to a companionship in which, not the 
aristocracy of rank, but the aristocracy of ge- 
merit should prove the requisite 

We are pleased with the idea 


nius and ol 
qualification 

A weekly periodical has been recently es- 
tablished at Weimar, to which Goethe and his 
friends are the chief contributors. It is named 
The Chaos 

We mentioned, some time back, the exist- 
ence of a native journal, circulating in the 
territories of the Pasha of Egypt. It appears 
that upwards of fifty numbers have appeared 
at the present time. It is in Turkish and 
Arabic, disposed in corresponding columns. 
he first article is invariably devoted to state- 
ments of meteorological observations made at 
the place of publication. The original editor 
was Aziz Effendi, but he proving an unfaithful 
reporter of the proceedings in the council of 
state, the Pasha transferred the management 
to the Secretary of his Divan 

An Englishman is now introducing gas- 
lights into Cairo 

Mr. W. Hone, whose “ Every Day Book” is 
so well known, is preparing for publication 
A History of the Recent French Revolution 
A more circ umstantial account, and necessa- 


rily of superior accuracy, is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Galignani, of Paris 
Mr. Dale has resigned the Professorship of 


the English Language and Literature in the 


University of London. 


Mr. Britton’s first number out of four of his 
Dictionary of the Architecture and Archwolo- 
gy of the Middle Ages, with twelve engrav- 


ings, by J. Le Keux, is published. 


* Robert of Paris, is the announced title of a 
new romance by Sir W. Scott. Sir Walter is 
keeping up with the popular feeling of the 
present day, in directing his eyes towards 
France, though we not told whether 
the ideal scenes to be introduced in this work 
are at all connected with recent real events, 
the news of which have made the ears of des- 
pots tingle. At any rate, Sir Walter is not 
uomindful of truth, while waving the wand of 
fiction, for he is said to be simultaneously ear- 
rying on a new series of his Grandfather's 


are 
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civilized nation on the face of the globe, which 
is not acquainted, by versions in its own lam 
guage, with that singularly interesting ro 
mance 


The following piquant passage occurs ina 
very ably written article in the Westminster 
Review. “ Patronage of art! Why not pa. 


| tronize poetry? It has, indeed, been the fashion 


} ciseman. 


more than once; and what was the result? A 
Shakspeare ora Milton? No.—Stephen Duck 
and Mrs. Yearsley. And who were they’ Ask 
Queen Anne and Hannah More, they patron- 
ized them, and not we. But was not Burns 
patronized? Aye, truly—but it was nature 
made him a poet—patronage made him an ex- 
So much for patronage !” 


It is said that nu fewer than 300,000 copies 
of the new edition of the Waverley Novels 
have been sold, for which the public has paid 
nearly £100,000. Who would believe that dis 
tress is in the country! The fact deserves re- 


| cord in the literary annals of this country and 


age 
Captain Basil Hall is preparing Fragments 


| of Voyages and Travels, in three small vo- 


lumes, adapted to the taste and dispositions of 
young persons. 


Sir William Gell and Colonel Leake have 
been for some time engaged in compiling a 
map of Greece. The well known qualifica- 
tions of the parties engaged give good reason 
to hope, what has long been a desideratum will 
be satisfactorily supplied. 

A new club (says one of the daily journals) 
is talked of, for both sexes. In addition to so- 
cial intercourse, it is intended to combine pa- 
tronage and cultivation of the fine arts. Draw- 
ing rooms are to be fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of the ladies, that they may pass their 
mornings, if they choose, in elegant and lite- 
rary pursuits. 


The “ Chat of the Week,” has been meta- 
morphosed into the Tatler, a Daily Journal of 
Literature and the Stage. The Tattler prat- 
tles very merrily, and may, perhaps, be tole- 
rated by this scandalous (we beg pardon, scan- 


| dal-loving) age. Some of its articles are sharp 


The 


and pointed, though Steele is not there. 


| introductory address informs us, that “the 


size and general aspect of this paper is that of 


| the original Tattler, published in 1709; such 
' as Pope and Addison held in their hands, and 


Tales, derived from the romantic annals of | 


France. This is very like killing two birds 
with one stone. 
The translation of De Foe's Robinson Cru- 


soe into Arabic, is a favourite book in Arabian | 


that Belinda bent over while the sy!phs were 
fanning her coffee.” 


Mr. Rutton Morris is preparing for the press, 
A Translation of Select Sermons from Mas 
sillon. We believe Dr. Cox, Librarian to the 
London University, is also engaged in a trans- 
lation from the same divine. 


Penny and twopenny literature has long had 
a bad name. Better times, however, are come; 
and one may get for the above sums, really 
valuable information, conveyed in an interest- 
ing manner and under a pleasing form. In 
proof of this, let our readers examine a little 
twopence-a-week production, entitled, Anec- 


Literature. There is not, perhaps, a single | dotes of the Second French Revolution. 











